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AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 
Decatur, Ga. 


The enrollment for September, 1942, is in progress. 
Rooms are all at the same price. Choice may be made 
in the order of application. We suggest that registration 
details be arranged now. 

President J. R. McCAIN, 
Box S. 


KING COLLEGE 


Bristol, Tennessee- Virginia 
“The College of the Synod of Appalachia” 


A four-year, accredited, senior college, offering the 
Bachelor of Arts degree. Seventy-five years of service in 
the educating of Christian youth under highest academic 
standards and lofty Christian ideals, 


THOS. P. JOHNSTON, President 





BELHAVEN COLLEGE 
Jackson, Mississippi 


A liberal arts college for women. Beautiful campus, modern, 
attractive buildings. Definitely Christian as to teaching and 
life, exceptional cultural advantages, wholesome social life. 
Student body not too large for individual attention. 

Sports: tennis, archery, canoeing, swimming, horseback 
riding. 

Unique plan of Intensive Instruction. Total expense for 
session, $460. 

Just the place for your daughter. 

G. T. GILLESPIE, President. 


MITCHELL COLLEGE 
Statesville, N. C. 
A definitely Christian college. An accredited Junior College and 
High School. A limited enrollment. 


Courses: A two-year standard college course 
Two years ot high schoo 
A one-year commercial course 
Specials: Art, piano, voice, pipe organ. 


Rates: Tuition and maintenance per semester, $150.00. 
GRACE K. RAMSAY, President 








DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Elkins, W. Va. 


The Presbyterian College of West Virginia 
Offering sound Christian education. 


For information write: 
R. T. L. LISTON, President 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
Staunton, Virginia 
FOR WOMEN 


The college with a background of culture and scholarship 

A Southern Presbyterian college with a national patronage. 
Alumnae in every state and on every continent. Now in one 
hundredth year. Write for catalogue. 


L. WILSON JARMAN, President, Box S, Staunton, Va. 





GREENBRIER COLLEGE 
Founded 1812 

For young women. Junior College and College Prepara- 
tory. In the Alleghenies near White Sulphur Springs. 
Art, Music, Dramatic Art, Secretarial. Recreational and 
Social Activities. Modern fireproof residence hall. 

lor catalogue address 

French W. Thompson, President Lewisburg, W. Va. 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
FOR MEN 
Maxton, N. C. 


Builds Christian manhood. Individual attention. Supervised 
student activities. Friendly personal guidance. Athletics. Mod- 
ern buildings and facilities. Civilian pilot training program. 


Two-year college courses. Commercial department. 
LOUIS C. LAMOTTE, President 

















THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL FOR LAY WORKERS 


A PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE 


Offers two years of undergraduate and two years 
of graduate work, leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Religious Education and Master of 
Religious Education, respectively. 


For further information write for catalog. 
. g 


3400 Brook Road 


Richmond, Virginia 





C7 HE Presbyterian Church has always 
stood for high standards of education. These 
colleges offer educational opportunities 
under Christ‘an influence to Presbyterian 
young people. Each college gladly responds 
to inquiries from parents, young people, 


and others. 
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Hymn Meditation 


PSALM NINETEEN 


Young David, the shepherd lad, studied God’s two books—His World in nature, and His Word 
in the Pentateuch. David, the king, poured out his adoration for God in Psalm Nineteen, drawing 
upon his knowledge of God’s World and God’s Word to express his thoughts. 


God’s World speaks of His glory 
Whether in the silence of the stars over the white stillness of winter snows, or in the soft light 
of the young moon over the new green of earth’s springtime— 
“The heavens declare the glory of God; and the firmament sheweth his handywork. Day unto 
day uttereth speech, and night unto night sheweth knowledge. There is no speech nor lan- 
guage, where their voice is not heard.” 


No, they have no spoken language, yet each day pours out, or wells over, with speech as if it 
were a fountain, “flowing evermore with Jehovah’s praise.” 
“Their line is gone out through all the earth, and their words to the end of the world. In them 
hath he set a tabernacle for the sun.” 


The sun flings its crimson and rose heralds across the sky, then, in all its golden glorious array, 
it speeds onward through the day with matchless regularity and unwearying swiftness, bringing 
cheer and warmth and light to God’s world until it sets in fiery splendor. What other of God’s crea- 
tions brings such joy to the world! Yet its glory is but a faint reflection of the glory of God. Even 
the sun shines in “light borrowed from the great Father of lights.” 

It is not only glory that the heavens declare, but the glory of a God who is Creator. It is no 
mere hint that the heavens and the sun give, but a plain unmistakable declaration of a constant, 
abiding kind—a declaration of God’s glory and goodness and mercy. 

God’s Word tells of His Wisdom, His holiness 
“The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul: the testimony of the Lord is sure, making 
wise the simple. The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart: the conrmandment of 
the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes... . : Moreover by them is thy servant warned.” 

The “law” to David “was no burdensome and vexatious restriction of liberty, but a gracious re- 
flection of the holiness of God, designed to lead man in the way of life and peace.” 

The holiness of God leads His witnesses to see their own sinfulness. But— 

“Who can understand his errors? Cleanse thou me from secret faults. Keep back thy servant 
also from presumptuous sins; let them not have dominion over me.” 

Dr. Alexander Maclaren has said of these verses that it is like a man standing on the brink of 
the profound beneath and feeling his head begin to swim, he clutches at the strong, steady hand of 
his Guide, knowing that unless he, the man, is restrained, over he will go. 


What of God’s Witness P 


God’s World; God’s Word; God’s Witness. And what of the witness? He begins to see God’s 
glory in His World and His Word and cries out: 
“Let the words of my mouth, and the meditation of my heart, be acceptable in thy sight, 
O Lord, my strength, and my redeemer.” 
There is that admonition, “Guard well your thoughts, for your thoughts are heard in heaven.” 
With this thought and the Psalmist’s heart-cry in mind, may our prayer be that of St. Augustine: 
“O Thou holy and unspeakable, Thou wonderful and mighty God, whose power and wisdom hath no end, 
before whom all powers tremble, at whose glance the heavens and earth flee away, Thou art love, Thou art 
my Father and I will love and worship Thee for ever and ever! Thou hast deigned to show pity on me, and 
a ray from Thy light hath shone upon mine inward eye. Guide me on into the perfect light, that it may 
illumine me wholly, and that all ph rook may flee away. Let the holy flame of Thy love so burn in my heart 
that it be made pure, and I may see Thee, O God; for it is the pure in heart who see Thee. Thou hast set me 
free; Thou hast drawn me to Thee; therefore forsake me not, but keep me always in Thy grace. Guide me 
and rule me, and perfect me for Thy Kingdom.” Amen. 


Prepared by Mrs. H. C. Dean 
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“And When Christ Saw—” 


By H. KERR TAYLOR* 


“And when Christ saw”: 
The Multitudes 

The crowds were ever with Him. Early and late 
they were there. They gave Him no leisure, no, not 
so much as to eat. They crowded His door, even 
blocked it; only through the roof was there en- 
trance. Those were breathless days; all around Him 
was “the hurry and excitement of Oriental eager- 
ness”; often He was hungry; they sought food from 
afig tree and from the grain stalks in the fields as 
they passed. And one day He sat wearily by a well 
as His disciples went and brought Him food. Mark 
dwells constantly on the “immediacy” of His en- 
vironment and program. Always there were multi- 
tudes, They became hungry and faint, and He saw 
thm as sheep without a shepherd. He hurried to 
village after village, for they, He said, had not 
heard. His whole outlook was for the masses of 
men, His gospel must be shared with them every- 
where. And He saw that even His being lifted up 
upon a cross would be the means of drawing men 
to Himself everywhere. 


The Myriads Today 

Here was One whose mission and passion was for 
the masses of men. We live in His world; we are 
men and women of the same race into which He 
was born, and for whose help He came. Nearly 
half that human race lives today on His continent: 
950,000,000 people struggle and labor and suffer 
ind die in Asia; 550,000,000 make up that vortex of 
life and suffering that is Europe; 65,000,000 are in 
the East Indies; 7,000,000 in Australia; 150,000,000 
ite in Africa, and something less than that number 
in South America. Our own North American con- 
tment has at least 165,000,000, And there are others 
in the Isles. The whole human family today exceeds 
000,000,000 souls. It is a great number, of nations 


and — and tribes and tongues that no man can 
number, 


Our Machine Age 
There has never been a more fascinating day in 
world history in which to live than our own. Let 
'S get our bearings a bit. Following the mediaeval 
darkness of European history came the inspiration 
and adventure of the Reformation and the Age of 


Scovery, together with the new currents of in- 
he 


"Rey ; ? 
hse H. Kerr Taylor, D.D., is Educational Secretary of the 
ign Missions Committee. 


dependence and liberty that followed the French 
and American Revolutions. The effects of these 
movements were felt all over the world. With the 
defeat of Napoleon the world settled down to what 
is Called its liberal age. Freedom of speech and press 
and religion were all but universally recognized; 
democratic processes were increasingly in favor; 
people could travel anywhere even without pass- 
ports. The British pound was worth nearly $5, and 
the American dollar represented five French francs. 
A working arrangement in Europe between Ger- 
many and France had followed the Treaty of 
Vienna after Napoleon in 1815, and there were no 
major wars. To be sure, we knew little of Russia 
under the Tsars nor were we greatly concerned. 
In the Far East, China and Japan made up a large 
part of the so-called “unchanging” East.’ Africa 
and the continent to the south of us were largely 
unknown. Such was the situation in the age of 
liberalism that preceded World War I. 

The most notable feature of this period, which 
continues today, has been the marvelous develop- 
ment of technical and scientific knowledge. The 
greatest single innovation in the life of the world, 
perhaps since Jesus’ day, has been the advent of the 
machine. Its beginnings were in the last century, 
but our generation has seen the expansion of it in 
many ways. The machine has revolutionized our 
life, and has greatly affected government, economics, 
and law; it has conditioned much of modern history. 
Our life is cast in the midst of the turmoil that has 
been the accompaniment of this new gadget that 
has come not only to bless but also to disturb our 
race. And men themselves appear as mere puppets 
of the vast, impersonal forces that now, as a con- 
sequence of the machine, surround them. In our 
own lifetime we have seen the marvelous growth 
of this major influence in our world’s life. 

The mechanized life which our world had come 
to know brought a whole host of problems as well 
as blessings in its train: the problems of wages, of 
riches and extreme poverty, surplus goods, imperial- 
ism, colonies, organized capital, organized labor, and 
with it all a growth of skepticism and a decline 
of faith. 

The days preceding the first World War were 
characterized notably by the growth of indus- 
trialism, tremendous advance in world trade, the 


1In this article a large use is made of The World’s Iron Age, by 
Chamberlain. (Macmillan, 1941.) 
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extension of education, the abolition of slavery, the 
growth of parliamentary process, and the huge work 
of Christian missionary evangelization throughout 
the world. ; 


The First World War 
At Sarajevo, in the summer of 1914, there came 
the shock that started the World War. Before that 
war was ended, thirty nations had become involved, 
eight and a half million men had been killed, and 
twenty-nine million were wounded, captured, or 
missing. The death knell was sounded to interna- 
tionalism; and tariff values, customs, controlled 
currency became the rule. Trenches, machine guns, 
barbed wire, gas, submarines, inflation, reparations, 
Versailles—these were the words that now took 

first place in the world’s vocabulary. 


The Russian Experiment 

One hundred and seventy million people make 
up the great Eurasian land of Russia. Here for a 
quarter of a century an experiment in rule by dicta- 
torship of the proletariat, or the masses, has been 
under way. Its cruelty is well known. First under 
Lenin and then under the present Stalin, its varied 
career has been breathlessly watched all over the 
world, Its roots run back to ancient Oriental abso- 
lutism, to the uncompromising spirit of the Tsars, 
and to the teachings of Karl Marx. The horrors of 
the Bolshevik revolution are well known, plunder 
of the middle and wealthy classes, the murder of 
countless numbers of the educated classes; and the 
flight from the country of thousands. Much may 
be said as to Russia’s improvement in industry, 
mechanical development, and agriculture during 
these years, but today that country in its govern- 
ment has reverted in large measure to absolutism. 


Mussolini’s Fascists 

This ex-schoolmaster, revolutionary leader of 
Blackshirts, would-be Czsar, came into power in 
1922. His has been a regime of militant force. It has 
maintained its influence through an iron control and 
by a promise of world empire. The regime has been 
featured by the well-known African conquest and 
its equally well-known debacle. The position of 
Italians today is indeed pitiable. Mussolini’s era has 
been a symptom of what can easily come to any 
industrialized democracy that finds itself in dif- 
ficult straits. 


Germany 
The preamble of the Treaty of Versailles stated 
that its ideal was to replace war by “a firm, just, 
and durable peace.” But it has been well said that the 
treaty was neither firm, just, nor durable. This and 
the world depression were the major factors that 
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produced Adolf Hitler. It is needless to dwell op 
his meteoric rise, with his appeal to a presumed 
racial superiority, his superb showmanship, and his 
persecution of the Jews. It has been demonstrated 
that Germans respond readily to authoritarian cop. 
trol, and Hitler has satisfied in abundance thy 
desire. In Hitlerism there has been an identification 
of the National Socialist Party with the state itself, 
Traces of this same identification of party with the 
state have in different degrees also been seen jn 
Turkey, China, and Mexico, as well as in othe; 
lands. Other features of Hitler’s rise and succey 
have been the new national boundaries created at 
Versailles, involving various racial mixtures, the 
indemnities that were required, reoccupation of the 
Ruhr, the raising every where of high tariff walls 
the weakness of the League of Nations, and the 
downfall of the German Weimar Republic. 

Hitler’s rise began in 1932. In 1933 Germany left 
the League of Nations. The Rhineland was re- 
occupied in 1936. We are all familiar with the march 
of Germany since 1938 through Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, the North, and the Low Countries, 
with the fall of France and other European states 
and the ensuing German-Russian war. 


The Far East 


Here has come at long last the throwing off of a 
centuries-old isolation, and a fevered imuttation of 
the methods and life of the peoples of the Wes. 
In this change Japan has been forty years in ad- 
vance of China, and her successes as a newcomer 
among the nations has been phenomenal. The speed 
and precision of her campaigns in southeastern Asia 
have been the most startling feature of the recent 
years of war. 


Latin America 
The recent Conference in January of this yeat, 
held in Rio de Janeiro, was one of the most impor- 


tant Conferences of all modern time, concerned 


it was with the program of Western Hemisphere 
solidarity in the face of totalitarian influence from 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. The wisdom of the 
Good Neighbor Policy of our Government and 
of Secretary Cordell Hull’s reciprocal trade treaties 


was at this meeting abundantly vindicated. We are 
realizing more and more the mutual need which 
we and these more than a hundred million people to 


the south of us share in our present world life. 


He Was Moved with Compassion 


Such has been the record of our world’s receat 
decades, fraught as they have been with much of 
weal and of woe to multiplied millions of men. And 
our Saviour views it all with compassion. That 1s 
the gospel record. With all the change of outward 
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workers of our own Church are serving in central 
Africa, where they are ministering to the multitudes 
in His name. Forty-six more are in Brazil, where 
vast_unreached fields are opening. Twenty-five 
workers are in the nearest land to the south of us, 
Mexico. 

Others of our Church who were sent to minister 
to the multitudes in the Far East now find them- 
selves caught in the stern grip of war. Theirs today 
is a ministry of sharing in the sufferings they went 
out to heal. Six of them are in Japan; four are in 
Korea; thirty-eight are in China; five are in Hawaii; 
and seven are still in the Philippines. From all of 
these, since the surprise Pearl Harbor attack, little 
has been heard. It 1s to be expected that many of 
them will be subjected to definite inconvenience 
and a great amount of stress and strain. We can- 
not know whether or not bonds and imprisonment 
or even physical violence await them. Let the 
Church give herself to prayer for these brave work- 
ers of ours who in a difficult day are called upon 
to suffer much for their Lord. 


What of the Future P 

“Bright as the promises of God.” No one would 
lightly choose this service. It is too demanding, too 
tremendous, “I have chosen you,” Jesus said, “and 
have ordained you that you should go and bring 
forth much fruit.” Whatever comes to our world 
the task of sharing our gospel must be given first 
place in our concern. Missions for the Church is 
no optional enterprise. Christ’s command abides: 
“Go ... preach!” Ours must be an aggressive cam- 
paign. Other movements in our world today are 
aggressive. The time has passed when we might 
merely sit and discuss a world Christian community. 
We must be ready to fill up the measure of His 
sufferings, and the sufferings of these missionary 
workers of ours who have been serving so well. Our 
missionary obligation to the world at large is as 
urgent today as it was before the War began. The 
Christian missionary enterprise is today admittedly 
the only way out for our world. 

And when Jesus saw the multitudes He was 
moved with compassion. We are here in the same 
world. Do we see the multitudes? And do we see 
them through His eyes? 
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sits advance, if life is to continue to be lived on our 
planet. In the liberal days before World War I, our 
codes and our courtesies and our manners were 
geared to the tempo of that time; the fast-moving 
life of our modern day requires that we re-think 

> Yel Mind re-gear our life according to tests that are 

Mpor worthy and ultimate. Life today must still be tested 

J in si spirit and by the life of our Lord. 

ae ; e fact that our Lord through His Church has 

of the vm into all parts of the world in its need His 

nipe ousands of Christian missionary workers, is evi- 
tes : spn abiding compassion for these multi- 
ia oe “nd Church must continue its world-wide 
which ll he = rere and here only is the inspiration for 
ople solution of the world’s ills. Fifty-two of these 
fe. 

; 

: ‘ 

recent 

uch of 

nl. And 
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Hampden-Sydney College 
Edgar G. Gammon, President, 
Hampden- Sydney, Virginia 


HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE IS LOCATED IN THE HEART 
of Virginia. Its campus, because of naturalness and 
simplicity, is one of rare beauty and charm. On 
gently rolling hills, amidst trees ‘old and beautiful, 
rest the buildings which comprise the college proper. 
Some are very, very old; others are new. All blend 
into the beauty of the surroundings and bespeak the 
age, traditions, and ideals of the school. 

Hampden- -Sy dney is, and has always been, a lib- 
eral arts college for men. For this reason the heaviest 
emphasis is placed on scholarship, reinforced by the 
Christian tradition. 

In view of the fact that Hampden- -Sydney is a 
liberal arts college, the quantity and quality of the 
faculty is a vital matter. These men are selected 
primarily on the basis of culture, ability, scholarship, 
and character. 

One of Hampden-Sydney’s strongest assets from 
the very beginning has been the splendid personnel 
of the student body. For this reason the college has 
exerted a strong appeal to young men of the very 
highest type. The phrase ‘ ‘Hampden- -Sydney man” 
has a real significance to all who are acquainted 
with the history of the school. 

The equipment at Hampden-Sydney is not luxu- 
rious, but it is adequate. Bagby Hall, Morton Hall, 
and the new gymnasium are the more recent struc- 
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tures. Each one is of the best construction, han¢- 
some in appearance, and splendidly equipped. The 
other buildings, especially the great dormitories, 
Cushing and Venable, are strangely appealing be- 
cause of their age and the many good and great 
whom they hayes | housed. 

The real test of the value of any institution is to 
be found in its product. The alumni of Hampden- 
Sydney bear noble testimony to the worth of the 
oe = In the recent figures on those who are now 

» “Who's Who,” Hampden-Sydney is among the 
a four, separated from Harvard by one third of 
one per cent. This is only one test, but, by others 
more strenuous, the excellence of the gr aduates has 
been proved. While this group is not large or espe- 
cially rich in material affairs, it is marked by great 
loy alty and solid achievement. 

During the last ten years the attendance increased 
to such an extent that students had to be denied 
entrance. However, it is the.intention of the Board 
never to allow the college to become large, lest it 
lose that personal emphasis so essential in the trait- 
ing of young men. While Hampden-Sydney is grate- 
ful for its past, its chief concern is the present and 
the future. In all the long history of the college the 
opportunity has never been greater. 
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Belhaven College 
G. T. Gillespie, President, Jackson, Mississippi 


BoRN OF THE CONVICTION THAT “THE SOUL OF EDUCA- 
tion is the education of the soul,” Belhaven College 
was founded in 1894 and has a history of marked 
achievement and substantial progress. Owned and 
supported by the Presbyterian Synod of Mississippi, 
it includes among its students those from many 
states and various religious denominations. The 
chief end of its existence is to provide for young 
women the highest educational and cultural advan- 
tages under positive religious influences. 

Putting “first things first,” Belhaven places su- 
preme emphasis on Character. The curriculum, the 
faculty, the selection of students, the regulations, 
and the whole environment and atmosphere of the 
school are wonderfully adopted to promote the 
development of the finest type of Christian char- 
acter, as those who are in position to know the col- 
lege or its finished product can testify. 

The college is ideally situated on a beautiful cam- 
pus of fifty acres in the most desirable residential 
“ection of the city. Modern fireproof buildings, with 
a setting of well-kept lawns, shubbery, rose gardens, 
lily pools, shaded walks and drives, with a lovely 
lake of ten acres nestling between wooded hills, all 
combine to provide an ideal spot for study and 
recreation. Health and proper physical development 
are regarded as fundamentals, and provision is made 
MAY 1942 


for a wide variety of athletics. The equipment is 
modern and complete. Everything that could add 
to the happiness or health of students has been 
provided. 

Belhaven has inaugurated and developed a unique 
program of instruction known as the Intensive 
Course Plan. Under this plan the student concen- 
trates on one subject at a time. Instead of carrying 
five or six courses simultaneously, she takes the same 
courses consecutively. The semester is divided into 
six terms of three weeks each. 

While Belhaven is primarily a liberal arts college, 
it recognizes very definitely the obligation of the 
college under modern conditions to guide its stu- 
dents toward intelligent vocational choices, and to 
provide opportunity for adequate training in the 
leading vocational fields. Included in its curriculum 
are courses in home economics, preparation for 
teaching, business training, dramatics, and art. 

Belhaven has an outstanding Conservatory of 
Music, offering courses leading to the Bachelor of 
Music degree. There are offered each year a number 
of Self-Help Scholarships to worthy girls who may 
be in need of such assistance. The expenses at Bel- 
haven are reasonable considering its high type of 
work and excellent equipment, and are far below 
those of the average college for women. 
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Austin Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary 


! Thomas W. Currie, President, Austin, Texas 


THE SEMINARY OF THE SYNODS OF ARKANSAS, LOUISIANA, OKLAHOMA AND TEXAS 














Established in 1g02 under the leadership of the for the Presbyterian Church in the United States. 
Rev. Thornton R. Sampson, D.D. We train annually five Mexican ministers for the 

The three-story dormitory is Sampson Hall. fast-growing Mexican Presbyterian Church in the 
. , Southwest. 





The one-story refectory is Lubbock Hall. 
The chapel is the newest building on the campus. Our ACHIEVEMENTS 
It was erected in 1941, and was made possible by the During the thirty-nine vears of our life, we have 
generous initial gift of Mr. Fred S. Robbins of Bay trained 281 ministers. Fifteen of our men have gone 
City, Texas. to some one of our mission fields; 208 of our alumni 


We undertake to train an evangelistic ministry are serving in the pulpits of the Southwest. 








CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 





Budget Receipts—April 1, 1940—April 1, 1941 _.... .$170,731.83 
i Budget Receipts—April 1, 1941—April 1, 1942 ...... 189,506.03 
Increase for twelve months ae eae 18,774.20 
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The Ministers’ Annuity Fund 
Second Anniversary 


By HENRY H. SWEETS* 


Tue Ministers’ ANNUITY FUND OF THE PREsBy- 
terian Church in the United States was’ opened on 
April 1, 1940. The second anniversary of the con- 
duct of this work occurred on March 31, 1942. This 
article is written before that date. Full information 
of course will be presented to the General Assem- 
bly in the Annual Report and repeated in the Blue 
Book. 

During these two years pensions have been drawn 
by 143 ministers on account of age. That is, they 
had reached the age of sixty-five years and were 
entitled to retire. Fifteen other pensions were issued 
to ministers who had become totally and perma- 
nently disabled. During this period sixteen minis- 
ters who were on the roll of pensions died. Twenty- 
nine others who were yet in active service were 
called away from their labors. Pensions were also 
provided for forty-one widows, one of whom died 
a short while after her husband’s death. Seventeen 
children under eighteen years of age were left in 
these homes and were entitled to a pension of $100 
a year until they reached the age of eighteen. Two 
of these have already reached that age, leaving 
fifteen on the roll. 

The eligible ministers have entered the Fund 
about 98%. It seems wholly impossible to get abso- 
lutely everyone to codperate in any kind of move- 
ment, This record, therefore, is exceedingly gratify- 
ing, 

The spiritual results of the Fund have been in- 
calculable. Many great and serious problems have 
been solved. Changes of pastorates that otherwise 
would have been impossible have been effected. 


—_—_—_—_— __.. 

oo . . ss 
Rev. H. H. Sweets, D.D., is Executive Secretary of the Com- 

mittee on Christian Education and Ministerial Relief, 


The results accruing to the Church have been 
gratifying. Many ministers, who were compelled to 
give serious thought and time to making provision 
for age and for those dependent on them, have re- 
ceived a new assurance and are able to devote them- 
selves more completely to the spiritual and urgent 
work of the ministry. 

The churches have responded with unusual una- 
nimity and promptness in paying dues, The mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian family have been filled with 
joy as they appreciate the fact that they are now 
more nearly meeting the demands of social justice 
and of the Christian religion. 

The Board of Directors have been especially grati- 
fied that many of the churches even while without 
a pastor have been remitting dues on the amount 
which they ordinarily paid the active pastor. The 
Assembly requested that this be done but did not 
make it mandatory. There are many reasons that 
show the wisdom of this: (1) The dues are regu- 
larly put into the budget of the church and are 
contributed for that purpose. (2) The church will 
be constantly using men who are in the Fund. (3) It 
will doubtless call a man who is covered by the 
benefits of the Fund. (4) Such payments will help to 
build up the Fund for the entire group of churches 
and the whole group of ministers. (5) All of the 
resources of the Fund will be used exclusively to 
help provide the benefits promised under the Fund. 
(6) Often churches put off calling a pastor, believ- 
ing they can save money when they are not paying 
a minister’s salary. This rarely ever works out in 
this way, but financial loss is experienced in the ab- 
sence of pastoral care. Paying the dues may spur the 
church to more speedy action in securing a pastor. 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1940—April 1, 1941... 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1941—April 1, 1942... 


Increase for twelve months... ... 
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$339,652.39 
341,154.61 


$ 1,502.22 
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In Times of War 
Prepare tor Peace 


Bases of a Just and Enduring Peace* 


THREE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FOUR DELEGATES FROM 
more than 4o states, appointed by denominations, 
councils of churches and other religious organiza- 
tions, met at Delaware, Ohio, March 3-5, for an in- 
tensive 3-day study of the responsibility of the 
Church with respect to the post-war world. 

For two days the delegates met in four separate 
sections to discuss various phases of the problem, 
and drafted reports which formed the basis for 
recommendations adopted in plenary session on the 
final day. Leaders of the four sections were: Dr. 
Theodore M. Green, Professor of Philosophy at 
Princeton University, chairman of the group study- 
ing the “Relation of the Church to a Just and 
Durable Peace’; Dr. Harold Dodds, President of 
Princeton University—‘“The Political Bases of a 
Just and Durable Peace”; Miss Sue Weddell, a Sec- 
retary of the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America—‘‘Social Bases of a Just and Durable 
Peace”; Dr. Charles Turck, President of Macalester 
College, St. Paul, Minnesota—“Economic Bases of 
a Just and Durable Peace.” 

The National Study Conference was convened 
by the Commission to Study the Bases of a Just 
and Durable Peace, which represents one phase of 
the wartime service being carried out by the Federal 
Council of Churches. Other phases of the work in- 
clude ministry to men in the armed forces and other 
groups; work in communities near defense and 
training centers; and special relief activities. 

The Delaware conference was confined to the 
study of problems which require long-range war- 
time planning, so that the churches will be better 
prepared to meet the huge task of reconstruction 
after the war, and to fulfill more intelligently and 
effectively their responsibility with regard to na- 
tional policies after the war. 

The appearance of Dr. Leo Pasvolsky of the State 
Department as one of the speakers emphasized the 
government's concern in well-defined peace aims, 
even from the standpoint of the war itself. 

Lectures during the conference were given by 
Dr. Pasvolsky, special assistant to Secretary Hull 


*A summary of recommendations made at the National Study 
Conference, held March 3-5, 1942, at Delaware, Ohio. 
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on economics; Dr. Hu Shih, Chinese Ambassador 
to the United States; Dr. Carl J. Hambro, President 
of the Assembly of the League of Nations; Dr. 
William Paton of London, a Secretary of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council; Bishop Francis J. Mc- 
Connell, who is president of the Division of Foreign 
Missions of the Methodist Church; and John Foster 
Dulles, a prominent international lawyer who served 
as council to the American delegation at the Paris 
Peace Conference after the last war. 

Mr. Dulles was chairman of the Conference: 
Secretaries, Rev. Bradford S. Abernethy and Dr. 
Walter W. Van Kirk. 

The delegates spoke only for themselves, not for 
their churches; neither did the conference as a 
whole speak for the Federal Council. However, 
many of the delegates declared their intention to 
press for a wide program of study in their local 
communities. Some expressed themselves as believing 
that the policies defined in the findings will come 
to be regarded as the most representative statement 
of American Protestant opinion on peace aims. 

As a preface to its detailed recommendations the 
conference first adopted a statement of guiding 
principles with suggestions that it be used as widely 
as possible to crystallize public opinion on the basic 
issues. This statement had previously been adopted 
by the Commission to Study the Bases of a Just 
and Durable Peace. In brief these guiding principles 
are: 


WE BELIEVE THAT: 

I—Moral law, no less than physical law, undergirds our 
world. . . If mankind is to escape chaos and recurrent wal, 
social and political institutions must be brought into con- 
formity with this moral order. 

II—The sickness and suffering which afflict our preseit 
society are proof of indifference to, as well as direct viola- 
tion of, the moral law. All share in responsibility for the 
present evils. . . 

I[I—It is contrary to the moral order that nations in their 
dealings with one another should be motivated by a spit 
of revenge and retaliation. Such attitudes will lead, as they 
always have led, to renewed conflict. 

I1V—The principle of cooperation and mutual concer, 
implicit in the moral order and essential to a just and dur- 
able peace, call for a true community of nations. . . The 
interdependent life of nations must be ordered by agent 
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having the duty and the power to promote and safeguard 
the general welfare of all peoples. . . a 
V—Economic security 1s no less essential than political 
curity to a just and durable peace. Such security nationally 
and internationally involves among other things the use of 
material resources and the tools of production to raise the 
seneral standard of living. . . 
*'Vi-International machinery is required to facilitate the 
easing of such economic and political tensions as are in- 
evitably recurrent in a world which is living and therefore 


hanging. . . 
a a, government which derives its just powers from 
the consent of the governed is the truest expression of the 
rights and dignity of man. This requires that we seek auton- 
omy for all subject and colonial peoples. Until that shall be 
realized the task of colonial government is no longer one of 
exclusive national concern. . . 

VIII—Military establishments should be internationally 
controlled and be made subject to law under the com- 
munity of nations. For one or more nations to be forcibly 
deprived of their arms while other nations retain the right 
of maintaining or expanding their military establishments 
can only produce an uneasy peace for a limited period. Any 
initial arrangement which falls short of this must therefore 
be looked upon as temporary and provisional. 

IX—The right of all men to pursue work of their own 
choosing and to enjoy security from want and oppression is 
not limited by race, color, or creed. . . 

X—ln bringing international relations into conformity 
with the moral law, a very heavy responsibility devolves 
upon the United States. .. We must be ready to subordi- 
nate immediate and particular national interest to the wel- 
fare of all. . . 

XI—A supreme responsibility rests with the Church. . . 
The Church may be used of God to develop His spirit of 
righteousness and love in every race and nation and thus to 
make possible a just and durable peace. . . 

XII—As Christian citizens, we must seek to translate our 
beliefs into practical realities and to create a public opinion 
which will insure that the United States shall play its full 
and essential part in the creation of a moral way of inter- 
national living. . . 

XIll—The eternal God revealed in Christ is the Ruler of 
- my of nations and His purpose in history will be 
realized. . . 


Although the delegates represented a wide range 
of theological, economic, and political thought, and 
often engaged in animated debate, the final recom- 
mendations were adopted by large majorities, in 
most instances by unanimous votes. The main points 
in these findings, which were referred back to the 


— represented for further study, are as 
ollows: ’ 


The Relations of the Church to a 
Just and Durable Peace 
; The Church has an “inescapable duty to speak 
woth to its own members and to the leaders of our 
political, economic, and cultural life concerning 
What scemis to 1t to be the will of God for the peace- 
ful ordering of human life.” 

“yr . 
7 = would say to them (our churches): If you 
: leve in peace for the world, if you are working 
*F Cooperation between . . . peoples, . . . you must 
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set the example . . . The Christian churches must 
come to realize as they now do not, that joining 
the Church of Christ in any of its branches means 
entering a fellowship world-wide in extent, beyond 
denomination and race .. .” . 

“We would also call upon our churches to enter 
upon a new era of interdenominational codpera- 
tion...” 

“We believe that each local church will do much 
to create the mood out of which a just and durable 
peace can grow if it will give itself to specific acts 
of service and reconciliation within its own com- 
munity...” 


The Political Bases of a Just and Durable Peace 


“The Churches of America face clear responsi- 
bilities in seeking to establish a better world when 
the war has ended.” 

We, as citizens, advocate that after the war “‘emer- 
gency measures must include policing by joint 
action for the protection of minorities and disarmed 
populations, and positive measures of economic and 
cultural codperation, They should be carried out 
under international authorities representative of all 
parties concerned. There should be no punitive 
reparations, no humiliating decrees of war guilt, 
and no arbitrary dismemberment of nations.” 

It is also declared that some functions of govern- 
ment can now be effectively carried out only by 
international authority, and “that certain powers 
now exercised by national governments, must, 
therefore, be delegated to international government, 
organized and acting in accordance with a world 
system of law. Among the powers so delegated 
must be the power of final judgment in contro- 
versies between nations, the maintenance and use of 
armed forces except for the preservation of domes- 
tic order, and the regulation of international trade 
and population movements among nations.” 


The Economic Bases of a Just and 
Durable Peace 


“We are deeply disturbed by the economic dis- 
tress of millions . . . Profit has been the principal 
incentive relied upon to turn the wheels of industry 
and to bring forth the fruits of the soil. This sys- 
tem has in recent years developed grave defects... 
In this chaotic situation there has arisen in certain 
countries an alternative way of production which 
is based on complete management and control of 
all economic life by government . . . We do not 
believe that we are limited to a choice between 
these two alternatives. If this seems the only choice 
it is largely because the churches have failed gen- 
erally to inculcate Christian motivation. Willingness 

. (Continued on page 206) 
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Religious lsolationism? 


By J. H. MARION, JR.* 


For THE TIME BEING, POLITICAL ISOLATIONISM IN THE 
United States is practically dead. For twenty years 
it was a popular doctrine among us. In 1919, with 
the German Kaiser stripped of power and safely in 
exile, we thought the stability and prosperity of the 
world completely assured. In our favored position, 
moreover, there was too much money to be made 
for us to bother about the politics of Europe. So 
we praised and pitied Woodrow Wilson but fol- 
lowed Lodge and Borah, and for a while our so- 
called “splendid isolation” seemed to work. We 
made money and had a good time. The League of 
Nations fumbled and stumbled on, and we laughed 
at it. Finally the League broke up in failure and 
we hardly stopped to read about it. Then war came, 
and in our big-hearted way we felt sorry for Europe 
and politely wished the democracies well, Britain 
and France would soon take Hitler’s measure, and, 
if they didn’t—weren’t the Atlantic and Pacific 
there to protect us? Invincible isolation—so we felt! 
But it isn’t the way we are feeling now. 

Too many forces have unified the world, we now 
see, for any great responsible nation to go its sepa- 
rate way in peace. Wealth and geographical loca- 
tion may tempt a nation to selfishness, but they can- 
not guarantee it security, Having learned painfully, 
partly by grace of wings over Pearl Harbor, the ter- 
rible cost of isolation, we have now put that policy 
behind us—in politics. 

In another vastly important field, however, the 
temptations of that appealing philosophy we have 
yet scarcely begun to overcome. In the field of re- 
ligion, isolationism still widely prevails and domi- 
nates our thinking, and the cost of it is far more 
staggering, one suspects, than many of us realize. 
To be sure, we Americans have our foreign mission- 
aries in many parts of the globe, but, by and large, 
the people of the American church have pursued a 
policy of isolation from the rest of the world. As 
for a long time we felt secure in a passive democ- 
racy, so most of us have felt secure in a passive, se- 
questered Christianity. Our motto in both politics 
and religion has been, “Live and let live.” If half 
the world wanted to live under ruthless, aggressive 
dictators, well and good: it made no difference to 
us. If more than half the world wanted to live by 
pagan spiritual standards and ideals, well and good: 
it was no concern of ours. 

Live and let live—that has been our easy-going 


*Rev. J. H. Marion, Jr., Pastor of Grace Covenant Presbyterian 
Church, Richmond, Virginia. 
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American philosophy in religion too; but the time 
has come to realize that indifference to Christian 
foreign missions is a form of isolationism—spiritual 
isolationism—that spells no less damnation there 
than anywhere else. 


Back in the troublous days of Israel the prophet 
Obadiah pictured for all posterity the sin of Edom. 
The Edomites were the people who lived directly 
across the Dead Sea from the land of Judah. At- 
tacked and beset by enemies, the Hebrews stood in 
sore need of the help of the Edomites. But the peo- 
ple of Edom did nothing. Living on a high, rocky, 
rather inaccessible tableland, they felt secure be- 
hind their natural defenses. The plight of Israel 
might excite their pity, but it failed to win their as- 
sistance. It was too bad, but their neighbors would 
have to get along as best they could without them, 
But hear the prophet as he condemns Edom’s isol- 
tion in scathing language. “In the day that thou 
stoodest aloof,” he says, “thou wast as one of our 
enemies.” Your “neutrality,” in a word, was really 
hostility. In not being for us you were against us. 
In withholding your help from us, you virtually 
gave help to our enemies, Isolation, indeed! No, 
Edom, in trying to keep yourself to yourself, you 
only made more sure and complete the victory of 
those forces which in time will overwhelm and de- 
stroy you too! 

It was God’s judgment upon Edom; it is God's 
judgment too upon isolationism in whatever form 
or age it displays itself. This world, God keeps 
saying to mankind, is a constant battlefield. Unless 
men of good will are forever aggressive for the 
sake of the best, they will slowly but surely be 
overcome by the onslaughts of the worst. And that 
is no less true of the good in religion than it is of the 
good in politics and government. Totalitarianism 
does not say, “Live and let live” —totalitarianism 1s 
not so polite. Neither does spiritual paganism say, 
“Live and let live,” for paganism is not so polite. 
It may not, to be sure, raise armies and build con- 
centration camps; but paganism by its very nature 
is never passive. It is always on the march. Paganism 
in unspectacular ways is no less aggressive than mod- 
ern Naziism, and the increasing invasions of it into 
all fields of life no less devastating because its ban- 
ners are often invisible. 

Precisely as democracy will perish, therefore, un- 
less in the face of aggressive dictatorship democracy 
becomes aggressive, so Christianity will perish unless 
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nthe face of a marching paganism Christianity sheds 
its own complacent isolationism and begins to 
march, That means inevitably, as I see it, Christian 
foreign missions. 

In disagreement, to be sure, someone may say— 
3s someone always says—‘Why send missionaries to 
foreign lands when the people over there, most of 
them, already, have a religion of their own? If they 
are content with what they have, why disturb 
them?” It sounds like a very tolerant, magnanimous 
attitude. It is worth observing, however, that most 
people who take that view take it only in the field 
of religion. That isn’t our American policy, for ex- 
ample, in our commercial life. Nobody hears our 
American tobacco men saying of the Chinese, “Let 
them smoke opium.” Not for a moment! They ex- 
port tobacco with energy and zest, and nothing 
would please them better than to have a cigarette in 
the mouth of every man and woman and young 
person in China. Certainly before the war there 
was no more missionary-minded group in America 
—commercially mission-minded—than our business 
men, What is more, many could justify that policy 
by the unassailable demonstration that what they 
had to sell was better than what the foreigners have 
had, 

For the same reason, the ground of Christian for- 
eign missions is firm. If critics and opponents of 
foreign missions wish to say that Christianity is no 
better than Buddhism or Mohammedanism, no more 
life-giving, hope-inspiring, world-cleansing, no more 
creative a force for peace and brotherhood than the 
wuperstitions of Africa or the religious cults and 
castes of India, that is their privilege. But some of 
us never could believe that. By its fruits in all fields 
of human life, social and personal, Christianity has 
proved its superiority. The reasons for exporting it, 
for sharing it with others, are no less sound or com- 
manding than those for exporting cigarettes. To 
many of us they are far more sound. A man doesn’t 
hve to smoke: the Chinese, for instance, are not 
shut up to a choice between opium and tobacco. 
But the Chinese are going to believe something—the 
Chinese, Japanese, and all the other peoples on the 
lace of the earth. Some kind of spiritual faith and 
Punciples are going to drive them; and if we Chris- 
tans are not concerned enough to recommend ours, 
other faiths and values will be recommended which 
Mtme will mould and dominate the spirits and 
Spirations of men. 

“Siig is on, not only between freedom and 
py Dut between paganism and Christianity. 
Ag sg ———— passive, bottle it up at home, 
ioe V “ smugly to a policy of spiritual 
‘a 1, and the fate that many a free nation has 

at the hands of the Nazis will be the ultimate 
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fate of Christianity the world over. Like democracy, 
Christianity must defend itself by propagating itself 
or it will by isolation so weaken itself that it well- 
nigh destroys itself. 

“But wait a minute,” someone else may say. “Why 
not postpone foreign missions until we Americans 
have first cleaned up our own backyard? Remem- 
ber, we are not altogether Christians ourselves yet! 
Let’s finish Christianizing our own land before we 
tackle the foreigners.” It is a modest and plausible 
argument, and a great deal of our spiritual isola- 
tionism begins right there. But remember: nobody 
is taking that view nowadays about democracy. No 
sane person, patriotic as he may be, claims that our 
American democracy is perfect. Even grammar- 
school boys and girls know it is not perfect. It is 
stained by graft, mocked by racial discriminations, 
and many a time hamstrung and all but hog-tied by 
political log-rolling and sectional selfishness. But 
we are not for that reason modestly keeping the 
light of our democracy under a bushel, We are 
not saying to Britain, Norway, and Czechoslovakia, 
“Wait until we set our own democratic house in 
perfect order before we send our help to you.” We 
are not saying, “Let us clean up Chicago before we 
safeguard: Rangoon.” Rather, we are seeing, in this 
day of interdependence and shrunken seas, that we 
must defend democracy everywhere or we can de- 
fend it nowhere. ; 

That is our stand in politics, nor dare we assume 
that anything else is true of that faith of which 
democracy is but the political expression. No sane 
advocate of foreign missions believes that our brand 
of Christianity is perfect. Nobody would think of 
calling our country a completely Christian nation. 
But in this day when the world is no bigger for us, 
in many respects, than Texas was for our grand- 
fathers, we must defend Christianity everywhere or 
we can defend it nowhere. Because the faith and 
power of Christ must be flung world-wide or else 
by pagan forces be buried grave-deep, Foreign Mis- 
sions after all is simply the church breaking free of 
the deadly isolation which invites devastation and 
death. 

“Ah, but why talk about foreign missions now?” 
someone may say. “Our big job now is to win the 
war, and fine as missions may be we cannot afford 
to weaken our war program by diverting time, 
money and attention to missions.” To that objection 
the answer is simple. Foreign Missions is part of our 
war effort—a vital, indispensable part. It is part of 
our war effort for the simple reason that this war 
is not being fought solely with dive-bombers, con- 
voys, and dynamite. It is being fought also with 
ideas. Look at our present policy toward Latin 
America. Defending this hemisphere, we know, is 
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partly a matter of saving Latin America for democ- 
racy: at least of keeping it friendly toward de- 
mocracy. To that end scores of organizations, thou- 
sands of people, and millions of American dollars 
are now being devoted. We are not waiting till the 
war is over to do that; we are doing it now because 
doing it is part of our battle. Ideas on the march are 
battling for the mind and soul of Latin America, 
and we know that if we can’t win them with our 
ideas the Axis powers will conquer with their ideas. 
Time is of the essence of our fight, and the tragic 
possibility is that in spite of all our missionaries of 
friendship and democracy we may have waited too 
long. 

So an informed and faithful church will not try 
to think in different terms of her own missionaries. 
If the church militant is to be the church triumphant, 
she must not become—even for one generation—the 
church recumbent. If we have to fight for democ- 
racy with democracy, we also have to fight for 
Christianity with Christianity. If for the undergird- 
ing of democracy our Good Neighbor policy is 
needed now, so foreign missions are needed now for 
the support of those spiritual ideas and values which 
underlie a stable and decent civilization. Delay, 
postponement, needless curtailment will only double 


the burden and difficulty of the task of tomorrow, 

Let us, as Christians, face it frankly. Religious iso- 
lation pays no bigger dividends than the political 
variety we have so emphatically renounced. Isola- 
tion is not high-minded toleration; it is selfishness 
masquerading as toleration. Isolation is not modesty; 
it is indifference masquerading as modesty. Isola- 
tion is not wisdom, it is stupidity parading in the 
garments of wisdom. . . . Plainly isolation, what- 
ever its form and aim, does not make us neutrals; it 
makes us partners often of the pagan forces against 
which our brothers fight. 

Isolation or intervention? That, for some of us, js 
still the question—that, spiritually, still the burning 
issue. For while “live and let live” is moral culture, 
nothing less than “live and help live” is Christianity; 
and foreign missions, whatever their failings, do put 
the accent on that word “help.” Imperfect as they 
are, they represent Christian interventionism at one 
of its highest and finest levels. 

What Foreign Missions says to you and me 1s 
simply this: The Devil is no isolationist. Whatever 
form “the Devil” takes, he is a spiritual interven- 
tionist; and, God help us, in this day of battle, if we 
are not interventionists too! 





In Times of War Prepare for Peace 


(Continued from page 203) 


to strive and to produce and to render services 
should not be dependent either wholly upon profit 
motivation or wholly upon compulsion.” 


The Social Bases of a Just and Durable Peace 


“Among the primary factors in the maintenance 
of a just and durable peace will be equitable treat- 
ment of all racial groups . . . So long as our attitudes 
and policies deny peoples of other races in our own 
or other lands the essential position of brothers in 
the common family of mankind, we cannot safely 
be trusted with the making of a just and durable 
peace. 


“In our own country millions of people, espe- 
cially of other races, are subjected to discrimination 
and ‘unequal treatment ... We call upon our fellow 
Christians and fellow citizens to initiate and support 
measures to establish equality of status and treat- 
ment of members of minority racial and cultural 

roups.”’ 

We believe that no matter what world scheme for 
political and economic organization may be devised 
to meet the demands of the modern world, at the 
heart of such a plan there must be developed an 
“international ethos” which not only springs from 
the loyalties of the people to their own nations, but 
includes their relationship to the welfare of man 
kind as a whole. 
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Receipts—April 1, 1940—April 1, 1941. 
Receipts—April 1, 1941—April 1, 1942 


Decrease for twelve months 
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_.. $794,286.13 
771,598.36 


$ 22,687.77 
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‘Tt We View 


iV: 

la- By GEORGE H. HURST* 

the 

“i , ian aie “TRIANGULO.” AND T issi 

- it fy UBERABA, QUEEN OF THE RIANGULO,’ AND THIRD and to raise money to support missionaries to be 


nst i city of the state of Minas, was the meeting place of 
the annual meeting of the West Brazil Mission. The 
missionaries came from points as much as six hun- 


3, 15 : a : 

ino fe dred miles apart. The older missionaries could hardly 
ae believe they were in Uberaba, that sleepy old city 
a with poor lights and scarcely any water and hotels 
put that were uncomfortable and poorly-equipped. It 


fos did not seem possible that the ten-story hotel, the 
’ @ ast word in modern convenience, where the mission 


On vas being entertained, could be in Uberaba. But 

. Mj such surprises are not uncommon in this land of 
© 8 orowth and expansion. The members of the mission 
evel were impressed with the fact that they were living 
~~ in a fast-developing country, where the missionary 


must be active and alert so as to lose no opportunity 
to establish the Kingdom where and when it will 
count for the most. 

In addition to steady progress being made, in- 
creasing Opportunities await being overtaken. Fields 
expanding one hundred miles overnight by Chris- 
tans suddenly moving into the interior; a field that 
had become so large by the appearance of new con- 
gregations that subdivision was necessary, congre- 
gations calling for evangelists, requests of churches 
ad congregations for loans to increase church 
buildings or to build new churches. These are some 
of the notes that sounded out. 

The statistics show that the West Brazil Mission 
now has 2640 adult members, 250 of which were 
received during the current year. This is an average 
of 35.7 for the seven evangelists in active service. 
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iad Considering the care that must be taken in the re- 
m bute eon of new members, this is a good percentage. 
ae Under the guidance of the Campaign Committee, 


(Wo important projects were undertaken and suc- 
cessfully completed by the mission as a whole. The 
ist was a well-planned tithe campaign which was 
carried on during six months. The other was an 
effort in cooperation with the Brazilian Church on 
behalf of Home Missions. This movement of the 
Presbyterian Church on behalf of the evangelization 
of her vast unoccupied territory is the most signifi- 
‘int step taken in many years. The object was to 


twaken the Church tothe need and opportunities 
ier 
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Sotho p H. Hurst is an evangelistic and educational mis- 
2 ocate aan . : 

cated at Patrocinio, E. de Minas, Brazil. 
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sent to frontier sections. The response was hearty 
and generous and our mission churches did their 
part in carrying the Brazilian Church beyond the 
goal. 

It was interesting to note that all members of the 
mission report activity and opposition of the Roman 
Catholic Church along all lines. Her press has be- 
come arrogant in its attacks on the Protestants, and 
even cases of violence have appeared. The govern- 
ment faithfully guarantees religious liberty, and 
those acts of violence were punished by the govern- 
ment. , 

In the West Brazil Mission one speaks of fields and 
not of stations, because the work is almost exclu- 
sively evangelistic, and only one couple has charge 
of a vast territory. Let us now visit the seven dif- 
ferent fields. 


The Jaboticabal Field 


Jaboticabal is 300 miles from Sao Paulo, and was 
the residence of Rev. and Mrs. George H. Hurst 
until, in the re-planning of the work, they were 
moved to Patrocinio. From Jaboticabal to the far- 
thest station inland, Goiania, is six hundred miles. In 
a territory that is only one half of the former Jaboti- 
cabal field, Mr. Hurst had five cities ranging from 
2,000 to 60,000 inhabitants, where there are five 
well-organized congregations and 8 preaching points 
in outlying districts. The most encouraging results 
of the work have been seen in the country work. 
Here many have heard the gospel for the first 
time. In one large fazenda, one of the members, 
Senhor Jovino, working as a farm hand, started 
services in the home of one of his friends. So suc- 
cessful were the meetings that a group tried to per- 
suade the owner of the farm to dismiss Senhor 
Jovino, saying that he was dangerous and no good. 
The farmer’s answer was, “I only wish I had more 
workers like him.” Much progress has been made in 
various ways. During the year a number of effective 
meetings were held, during one of which thirty- 
nine young people accepted Christ. 

The only organized church in the field is in 
Ribeirao Preto, where our evangelist Senhor Noe 
has done notable work. Outstanding success has been 
obtained in creating a tithing church and in building 
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up and maintaining a well-organized and growing 
Sunday school. Hundreds have heard the gospel 
through street preaching and the distribution of 
literature. The great event of the year was the pay- 
ment of the debt on the present building, and now 
plans are being made to erect an educational build- 
ing. 

The Jaboticabal field, though being separated only 
last year from the Barretos section, will be ready to 
be turned over to the Brazilian Church within the 
next five or six years. Dr. and Mrs. Lane, now in 
this field, will have the task of organizing it for its 
transfer to the National Presbytery. 


The Barretos Field 

Just to the north is the Barretos field which ex- 
tends into the neighboring state of Minas. The 
town of Barretos, where Rev. and Mrs. Milton 
Daugherty live, is a fast-developing cattle town. A 
large English packing house, employing three thou- 
sand workers and now expanding to employ more, 
is the secret of the town’s activity and expansion. 
With the help of one evangelist and a girl graduate 
of the Bible Institute, Mr. Daugherty maintains four 
organized congregations and fourteen preaching 
points. Here are some of the high lights of an un- 
usually busy year: In Barretos an encouraging evan- 
gelistic project carried on by the Men’s Society with 
special emphasis on street preaching; successful ac- 
tivities of young people with union meetings with 
visiting societies; growth in the Sunday school under 
the inspiring leadership of a formerly inactive elder; 
construction of additional rooms for the Sunday 
school; the sudden persecution over the radio and 
through the press by the local priest, brought about 
by the “alarming progress of evangelical missions.” 
In Rangel the church building was enlarged and a 
government school was founded, with the girl who 
was graduated from the Bible Institute as teacher. 

Plans are being made, and some of the money is 
already in hand, to build a large and beautiful 
church in Barretos. Splendid opportunities for new 
work are continually presenting themselves. Mr. 


Daugherty has had invitations to open work in this 
field. 


The Araxa-Uberaba Field 

This field was formed recently by cutting off the 
Uberaba section from the Uberlandia field, and the 
Araxa section from Patrocinio field. Dr. and Mrs. 
Alva Hardie now live in Araxa. Within this section 
there are three large towns, Araxa, Uberaba, and 
Ibia. With the help of two evangelists, Dr. Hardie 
takes care of three organized congregations, who all 
have their own church buildings, and ten preaching 
points. The church building at Araxa was a signal 
victory for the gospel in this section. Throughout 
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the fifteen years of work the progress was slow and 
most discouraging. It was kept alive only by the un- 
tiring efforts of one of its members, Senhor Antonio 
Martins. Few believed that a church could be built 
any time soon, but through the untiring efforts of 
Dr. Hardie this was accomplished, and the inaugura- 
tion services were held by Dr. Antonio Maciel, a 
graduate of Lavras, and a well-known lawyer, A 
large number of strangers attended the services and 
a profound impression was made on the town. 

Araxa is a town of about 8,000 inhabitants and has 
national fame as a watering place and is a strategic 

lace for gospel work. - 

In Uberaba, a town of about 25,000 inhabitants, 
and a rapidly developing cattle center, our work js 
expanding under the leadership of our evangelist, 
Senhor Joio Wey. Although the church is only a 
few years old and the youngest work of three 
evangelical churches working in the town, ours js 
the strongest and is now making plans to build ad- 
ditional rooms for the school. Around Uberaba, 
especially to the west, there are many unevangelized 
towns that offer unusual prospects for the work. 

The Evangelista—No news of Dr. Hardie’s would 
be complete without mentioning the tremendous 
and far-flung influence of this paper. This messenger 
of the gospel has carried Christ to thousands in Bra- 
zil and in other lands where the Portuguese |an- 
guage is read, Stories come in telling of the con- 
fort and blessing this little paper has brought. Fight 
thousand copies go out monthly. 


The Uberlandia-Araguary Field 


When Rev. and Mrs. D. L. Williamson moved to 
Uberlandia the first of the year, they left Araguary 
in charge of Senhor Wilson Ferreira, a senior in the 
seminary on leave of absence. Mr. Williamson writes 
that he found the Uberlandia church in a healthy 
condition, due to the intense work of Rev. Paulo 
Araujo who for two years had charge of the field. 
This young man of “boundless energy and enthv- 
siasm” had organized six branch schools in the sub- 
urbs. The Men’s Society was especially active, cal- 
rying on evangelistic meetings during weekdays. 
There are a number of outposts and congregations 
that are most promising, and near Uberlandia there 
is a large territory where are many unevangelized 
towns. These new opportunities make us redouble 
our prayers to the Lord of the Harvest for mort 
workers. 

Araguary, gateway to Goyaz, oldest work of ou 
mission and one of the best churches in the interiol 
was served, as we said above, by Senhor Wilko 
Ferreira, Of the future of the work, Senhor Wilso 
says: “The large number of young people in the 
church promises great things. A new era of great 
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ossibilities is opening. The new church building 

soon to be erected will bring new life and enthusi- 
ym to the church. We see ahead of this church a 
great future, and prophesy that it will be one of the 
largest churches in the interior.” The mission, real- 
izing the strategic position of Araguary, has in- 
vited Rev. Paschoal Pitta, ex-missionary to Portugal, 
to take charge of the church and to be the mission’s 
traveling evangelist to develop frontier work. He is 
to have an evangelist to aid in the local church. Rev. 
Paschoal’s experience and zeal for mission work will 
be an invaluable asset to the mission. 

Let us compare the progress of the past 15 years 
of that territory. In 1926, when the missionary ar- 
rived, the field extended from Uberlandia to the far 
interior of Goyaz. There was no evangelical work 
in Uberlandia, and in only one town, Araguary, did 
we have organized work. Goiania, now with 30,000 
inhabitants, new capital of the state, was not in ex- 
istence. We had only one missionary and one evan- 
gelist in the section. Next year it will be three fields 
and will have two missionary couples, one ordained 
Brazilian minister, and four, possibly six, evangelists. 


The Goiania Field 


Goiania, new capital of the state, is 300 miles from 
Araguary. Rev. and Mrs. J. R. Woodson have the 
spiritual care of 430 members, 356 baptized children, 
scattered over a territory as vast as several states in 
the United States, and grouped into twelve or- 
ganized congregations with as many preaching 
points. In the capital there are 82 members on roll 
and a thriving Sunday school of 165. The growth of 
the Sunday school has stopped for lack of space. 
Other evangelical churches-are working in the capi- 
tal, but the possibilities are immense, and the oppor- 
tunities to enter open doors are without number. 
Says Mr. Woodson, “The great difficulty has been to 
keep up with the believers who continue to move to 
the interior. I had a congregation about six miles 
from town, and suddenly they all moved 160 miles 
north into the dense forest section. I had another, 
named Fumaca, which I thought was on the outskirts 
of civilization, but I found that five families of this 
congregation had moved 100 miles further into the 
wilderness.” These shifting families always maintain 
their faith and spread the gospel to their neighbors, 
and soon begin to send appeals to the missionary “to 
rome over and help us.” The congregation of 
Fumaca is in the country, The town itself, county 
seat of a large municipality, has no religious work 
of any kind, Protestant or Catholic. On one of his 
tours, Mr. Woodson preached in the town hall to 
100 people. 

In Pousa Alto and in Ipameri in this field, the 
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work progresses. The great problem is lack of room 
for services. 


The Patos Field 

This field, in which Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 
Sloop are located, is on the outskirts of civilization, 
and, having no fixed boundaries, is as big as all out- 
doors. In nine large counties that compose the field, 
there are four principal cities, many villages, and 
numerous country settlements. Mr. Sloop and his 
four evangelists held services in sixty different places. 
Seventy-one were received on profession of faith, 
122 children were baptized during the year. 

Among those converted, we find the names of a 
fallen woman, mother of two children; a degraded 
sinner, who took the lead in erecting the new church 
building; a worldly accordian player, now in the 
Bible Institute for full-time Christian service; and 
one who, on the day of his profession of faith, 
brought a tithe of all his possessions and five dol- 
lars more for the poor; eighteen-year-old Percio 
who is now studying for the ministry. 

In spite of the help of the evangelists, this work 
requires many months of absence from home for 
Mr. Sloop. The work is growing—in some places, 
not steadily, but by leaps and bounds. 


The Patrocinio Field 

Adjoining the Patos field on the south and west 
is the Patrocinio field, which for years has been 
under the care of Dr. and Mrs. Lane. To the heavy 
responsibilities of the field—made up of six organ- 
ized congregations and eight preaching points—the 
duties of director and teacher in the Bible Institute 
were added. 

The Sunday school here is one of the best in Bra- 
zil. The successful Vacation Bible School closed 
with the church full of parents for the exhibition 
of the work done by the children and for the pro- 
gram. Not only was the school a means to educate 
parents and create an interest on the part of those 
who are not Christians, but new scholars were ob- 
tained for the school. The work in town faces the 
determined opposition of the Roman Catholic 
Church, which is led by twelve Dutch priests who 
are in charge of a large school. There is also the de- 
termined opposition of Satan, represented by strong 
forces of vice that have strongly entrenched them- 
selves in town. 

In the outlying districts the work has been blessed, 
and interest has been manifested in the Bible and in 
preaching and in stewardship. While the people have 
little or no money, they bring offerings of live stock 
and saleable articles. 


The Bible Institute 
Since its beginning in 1933, the Bible Institute, 
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under the wise and faithful work of Dr. and Mrs. 
Lane, with Miss Hesser’s faithful co6peration, has 
grown steadily until it is now a recognized force in 
the evangelization of Brazil. Most of the young 
men graduates are serving as evangelists in different 
sections of Brazil. Some of the girl graduates have 
completed training as nurses in the evangelical hos- 
pital in Goias, and are rendering service among the 
sick and needy; others are serving as Sunday-school 
workers in various churches; one is a public-school 
teacher in a needy rural district, where she teaches 
most of the day and the remainder of the time serves 
as leader and preacher for a large country congrega- 
tion; another is a helper in church and secretary of 
the Federation of Y. P. Societies of the Independent 
Presbyterian Church. Mrs. Sloop says of one of 
these girls employed in the Patos Church: “The 
arrival of Rachel has been a real blessing to our con- 
gregation, It is a real privilege to be able to work 
with and through someone else in carrying out ideas 
which have been formulated long ago, but shelved 
for lack of time to put them through and maintain 
them.” This has been the best year the Institute ever 


had, and progressive plans are made for the forth- 
coming year. 

The money from the Auxiliary Birthday offering 
for 1937 has brought untold blessing. Twelve girls 
were maintained in the regular course this year, and 
other courses of interest and benefit to the women 
were given. The scholarship girls are carefully 
chosen, and their training will mean much to their 
own churches. 

Mrs. Lane has suggested that the auxiliaries of the 
Brazilian Presbyterian Church inaugurate a similar 
offering in Brazil. Only God can measure the in- 
fluence of such a suggestion, for it is certain to be 
adopted. In leaving this work for Jaboticabal, Mrs. 
Lane says: “A joyous time I have had. I am very 
sure my faith has been strengthened as I have taught 
the Pentateuch and the Gospels, and I know my 
faith in the future of the Instituto Biblico has been 
deepened from daily contact with these young but 
enthusiastic Christians, who are almost without ex- 
ception grateful for the opportunity to study. They 
develop beyond one’s fondest hopes intellectually, 
culturally, and spiritually.” 





William 
Ford 
Bull 


WituiAm Forp BuLL was BoRN AT NorFo_k, VIR- 
ginia, February 2, 1876, and died there December 
17, 1941. He took four years at Hampden-Sydney 
College, 1892-96, and three years at Union The- 
ological Seminary, Virginia, graduating in May, 
1899. 

After his ordination as a foreign missionary by the 
Presbytery of Norfolk, he was sent out to Korea in 
the fall of 1899, and assigned to Kunsan Station, 
where he was destined to spend forty happy years 
in active evangelistic work. 

On May 14, 1901, he was married to Miss Libbie 


*Rev. W. D. Reynolds, D.D., was for many years a colleague of 
Dr. Bull in the Korea Mission, 
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AN APPRECIATION 


By W. D. REYNOLDS* 


A. Alby of Staunton, Virginia, who had joined the 
Korea Mission in 1900. Of this happy union were 
born five children, two boys and three girls; viz. 
William, Virginia, Margaret, Cornelius, and Alby. 
Cornelius died during their first furlough, but the 
remaining four survive their father. 

Dr. and Mrs. Bull returned to America on their 
last furlough in the spring of 1940, spent a happy 
year in Mission Court, at Richmond, Virginia, re- 
tired from active service March 31, 1941, moved to 
Norfolk, and established a comfortable home in the 
suburbs near his sister, Mrs. Fenton Priest, whence 
he was called to his Heavenly Home, barely eight 
months later. 

The purpose of the writer, however, is not (€ 
present a sketch of Dr. Bull’s career, but as a life- 
long friend and fellow-missionary for over forty 
years to express my sincere appreciation of Dr. 
Bull as (1) an athlete, (2) a musician, (3) a linguist, 
and (4) above all, an evangelist. 

(1) As an Athlete. “Billy Bull” was the best all- 
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round amateur I ever knew. From early boyhood 
he was sturdily built, well muscled, and easily ex- 
celled in all games and sports such as wrestling, 
boxing, baseball, football, etc. He was called the 
“Father of Inter-Collegiate Football,” and led the 
H.S. C. “Tigers” to victory on many a hard-fought 
Geld during his four years’ course. The college con- 
ferred twofold honors upon him during his 1933 
furlough by presenting to him at commencement a 
tiny golden football as a souvenir of his athletic 
achievements, and by conferring upon him the de- 
oree of D.D. in recognition of his evangelistic 
achievements during one third of a century of ag- 
gressive mission work in Korea. 

"In the prime of his career he “astonished the 
natives” by his feats of strength and agility—walk- 
ing on his hands, turning handsprings forward and 
backward, and even leaping straight up from a 
standing position, turning completely over back- 
ward and landing in his tracks without touching his 
hands to the ground! 

One spring, when we were teaching together in 
the Seminary at Pyengyang, the church people of 
the city gave a picnic to the faculty and students in 
an ancient pine grove. While all were seated in a 
huge circle, being entertained with various stunts, 
“Pastor Bull,” who was looking on, suddenly electri- 
fied the crowd by leaping head foremost over their 
heads into the circle, landing on his hands and the 
back of his neck, and coming up instantly into a 
standing posture. He was a crack tennis player, 
usually defeating his opponent, whether foreigner 
or Korean. 

(2) As a Musician. “Billy Bull” was a born 
musician, playing well on the guitar, mandolin, 
harmonicon, etc. He not only played but composed 
music, one of his pieces, the “Princess Anne Two 
Step,” having been published before he left America 
tor the mission field, When several hundred Korean 
Christians gathered in the various stations for ten 
days of Bible study, they delighted to have “Pastor 
Bull” play tunes for them, After Mr. Rodeheaver 
visited Korea, Mr. Bull organized and trained “the 
Rodeheaver Gospel Band” of young men, who ac- 
companied him on evangelistic tours, and attracted 
large crowds to the Gospel Tent by their music. 

(3) As a Linguist. His keen musical ear enabled 
Mr. Bull as a young missionary to learn the Korean 
language rapidly and accurately, so that he became 
imaster of the colloquial. Being of a genial disposi- 
tion and affable manner, he conversed as freely with 
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the numerous visitors in his study as though Korean 
had been his native tongue. He taught clearly and 
fluently in the large ten-day Bible Training classes, 
in the one- or two-month Bible Institutes, and oc- 
casionally in the three-month term of the Union 
Seminary. This was over and above the “care of 
the many churches” in his country district, which 
he visited at least twice a year to preach and to 
examine applicants for baptism. 

(4) As an Evangelist. Not content with doing 
the routine church and missionary work mentioned 
in the last paragraph, Dr. Bull became the pioneer 
Tent Evangelist of our Korea Mission. He had two 
big tents made, capable of seating several hundred 
Koreans on large rice mats found in every village. 
Eternity alone will reveal the number of souls saved 
through this itinerant Tent Evangelism in previ- 
ously unevangelized districts and churchless villages. 
Like Paul, Dr. Bull could say, “So have I strived to 
preach the gospel, not where Christ was named, ... 
and they that have not heard shall understand.” 
(Romans 15:20, 21.) 

A letter just received from Mr. Hugh Miller, 
Agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society in 
Korea for 35 years, says: “Dr. Bull has left behind 
him a wonderful example of evangelistic fervor 
maintained over the years.” One source of this 
“wonderful evangelistic fervor” was his fervent 
prayer life, both in private and in “retreats for 
deepening the spiritual life,” sometimes attended by 
kindred spirits in various missions, sometimes by 
Korean pastors and leaders. One year it had been 
planned to hold the “Retreat” for Korean and Mis- 
sionary Evangelists at a large stone conference 
building that had been erected in the Diamond 
Mountains by the Korean General Assembly. When 
Dr. Bull arrived he was told that the Japanese police 
were forbidding the meeting on suspicion that “dan- 
gerous thoughts” would be promulgated. He called 
on the officer at once, and explained the true object 
of the gathering, guaranteeing that there would be 
no political speeches or discussions. The officer 
reluctantly withdrew his opposition to the holding 
of the “Retreat,” but stipulated that no address 
should be delivered nor prayer offered that had not 
first been submitted in writing to the police for 
censoring! 

A remarkable athlete, a skillful musician, a fluent 
linguist, and a fervent evangelist, Dr. Bull dedicated 
all his powers—of body, soul, lips, and spirit—to 
the life-long service of his Lord and Saviour. 
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Thirty Years of Service 
Mr. John W. Friend Achieves a Record 


By DEEDIE-MAY AUSTIN* 


FEW MEN CAN CLAIM THE RECORD ACHIEVED BY 
John W. Friend of Petersburg, Virginia, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of Religious Education 
and Publication of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States. He presided at the regular meeting 
of this committee recently in Richmond, marking 
his sixteenth year as chairman, and his thirtieth vear 
as a member of the committee. 

Mr. Friend was elected a member of the com- 
mittee by the 1911 General Assembly, and not only 
has he served continuously since that time, but has 
missed just one meeting, ‘and that due to personal 
illness. 

In token of the high esteem in which the chair- 
man is held, he was the honor guest at a dinner 
given the night preceding the meeting of the execu- 
tive committee. This was planned as a complete sur- 
prise to Mr. Friend; however, he admitted at the 
affair that when a corsage bouquet came to Mrs. 
Friend shortly before the hour set for them to “eat 
hot dogs” with Dr. Edward D. Grant, executive 


secretary of the committee, he “had an idea some- 
thing was up.” 


It was one of those delightful occasions when 
the guest of honor finds out things about himself, 
and while Mr. Friend sat deep in his chair with an 
expression of benign acceptance, Mrs. Friend beamed 
charmingly, casting frequent smiles in the direction 
of her husband. Together at the head of the table, 
they made an impressive picture. 

The Rev. W. Taliaferro Thompson, vice-chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, presided as toast- 
master at the dinner. Dr. Edward D. Grant read 
telegrams and greetings from the Rev. W. L. Cald- 
well, D.D., Nashville, Tennessee, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of Foreign Missions, Judge 
W. M. Everett, Atlanta, Georgia, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of Home Missions, as well as 
from the Rev. Homer McMillan, D.D., Executive 
Secretary of the Executive Committee of Home 
Missions, who wrote that he very much wanted to 
say something regarding his good friend, Mr. 
Friend; Dr, Charles EF. Diehl, Memphis, Tennessee, 
Moderator of the General, Assembly, and the Rev. 
Henry H. Sweets, D.D., Executive Secretary of the 
Executive Committee of Christian Education and 


*Miss Austin is in charge of the news service of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. § 


Ministerial Relief, who was unable to attend. Fach 
message was one of sincere appreciation of Mr. 
Friend’s splendid contribution in service, as well as 
of the highest personal regard of him as a man and 
a Christian gentleman. 

Miss Janie W. McGaughey, Secretary of Woman's 
Work, gave the first toast, which was in rhyme and 
had much to say about the friendliness as well as 
the friendship of the Church friend, Mr. Friend. 
Miss McGaughey said that the Church was made 
strong because of such staunch friends as Mr. 
Friend, and her play on words strengthened the 
impression of the dinner guests as to the sterling 
worth of the guest of honor. 

The Rev. John L. Fairly, D.D., Richmond, Editor- 
in-chief of Presbyterian, U. S., publications, speak- 
ing directly to Mr. Friend in ‘his toast, said, “You 
have not only been loyal; you are a kind of a 
symbol—a sy mbol of the Church—and when we 
see you in the hall or corridor of our building, we 
feel that you stand for those things which we up- 
hold in our work, that you are with us, and that 
you speak through us in our service to the Church.” 

The Rev. T. K. Currie, of Richmond, Regional 
Director of Religious Education in the Synod of 
Virginia, paid high tribute to the fellowship he had 
known through association with Mr. Friend, and 
said that this same fellowship was known by all of 
the regional directors as they came into contact w ith 
Mr. Friend, or as they felt and recognized his hand 
in the direction of their work in the fields of the 
Church. 

The Rev. D. T. Caldwell, D.D., of Richmond, 
Director of the Defense Service Council of the 
Church, spoke not in this capacity but as one w ho 
for many years had served as Mr. Friend’s pastor, at 
the Second Presbyterian Church, Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, of which Mr. Friend is an elder, and which 
pastorate Dr. Caldwell left to accept the work he 
is now doing. Doctor Caldwell extended greetings 
also in his capacity as Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the Assembly’s Training School. 

Doctor Thompson stated at the opening of the 
dinner program that while the toasts and remarks 
would show in a variety of ways the warm regard 
the guests felt for the guest of honor, its prime 
objective was to recognize adequately the * ‘notable 
service” Mr. Friend has rendered. When the after- 
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dinner speeches were concluded, Dr. Thompson 
ead a resolution he had drafted, at the request of 
the Executive Committee at its meeting, December 
3, setting forth this appreciation. The resolution 
yas uanimously approved, and it is as follows: 


“The Executive Committee of Religious Education and 
Publication, at its regular meeting on December 12, 1941, 
asked me to prepare a suitable resolution in connection with 
\ir. Friend’s service to this committee. May I have per- 
mission to broaden the ‘resolution’ into a statement? 

“Unique, not only in the history of the Executive Com- 
mittee of Religious Education and Publication, but in the 
life of all of the Executive Committees of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, is the relationship of Mr. John 
WV. Friend to this committee; for he has served continu- 
ously as one of its members since his election by the General 
Assembly in 1911—a period of nearly thirty-one years! 

“He comes by his Presbyterian faith naturally, as one of 
his great-grandfathers, the Rev. Theodorick Pryor, D.D., 
was a Presbyterian minister and Moderator of the General 
Assembly in’ 1883; and another great-grandfather, Archibald 
Graham Mcllwaine, was a Ruling Elder in the Tabb Street 
Presbyterian Church, Petersburg, Virginia. By inheritance, 
also, he is equipped for service on this committee, as those 
two great-grandfathers were appointed members of the 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication and Sabbath School 
Work by the General Assembly of 1861, when it created 
that Executive Committee in Augusta, Georgia. 

“Service, of course, is not judged simply by its length, but 
by its height and depth, its richness and fullness. His faith- 
fulness is made apparent by a nearly perfect record of 
attendance at the meetings of the committee during these 
thirty-one years. Just once did he fail to answer when his 
name was called and then only because of illness. His value 
to the committee, and the esteem in which it held hin, is 
seen in the fact that he was elected its chairman in Novem- 
ber 1925, following in that office three great men who held 
it in succession from the erection of the committee, namely, 
Dr. Moses Drury Hoge, Dr. James Powers Smith, Dr. 
Russell Cecil. Now a layman stands in this place. 

“We have known him as one who is loyal to the Stand- 
ards of our Church—acquainted with the old paths, and 
happy to walk in them; yet ready to tread in new ways, 
when he is sure that his Master is leading on. He has, there- 
fore, given us sane and helpful guidance as difficult problems 
were faced. 

“We have found him a man of convictions, as any leader 
must be. Yet he has proved fair and gracious, as one must 
also be to win the loyalty and affection of those with whom 
he works, We have seen his eyes flash fire; but more often 
have we seen him smile. : 

“He has ever been ready to encourage discussion and 
honest expression of opinion, so that the youngest and 





newest member has been made to feel at home from the 
first meeting he has attended. 

“Wise in his business judgment, he has served on the 
Finance Committee through all of his years on the Execu- 
tive Committee, and has done much to pilot us safely 
through seasons of economic ebb and flood. : 

“Simple yet meaningful things come back to us as we 
review these years together. How quick our Chairman has 
been to detect infelicities or mistakes in motions or reports, 
and how kind he has been in suggesting changes. His almost 
infallible memory has caused us to depend upon him im- 
plicitly for checking errors in our minutes and his observant 
eye and grammarian’s mind have at times made us feel that 
we could dispense with a proof reader as we were preparing 
our annual report to the Assembly. His sense of time has 
enabled us to move through a long, hard docket with dis- 
patch; and often he has lightened the tedium of an extended 
session with an apt joke or a well-told story. Above all his 
deep devotion to our Lord Jesus Christ has been for us an 
unfailing inspiration. 

“We are proud and happy that wider doors of service 
have opened for him. By virtue of his membership on our 
Committee he served on the Committee on Stewardship and 
Finance, and on the short-lived Committee on Assembly’s 
Work. By virtue of his ability, and the regard in whict: he is 
held, he was made Secretary of this ‘Committee of Forty- 
Four,’ and elected Moderator of the Presbytery of East 
Hanover, Virginia, in 1937, and of the Synod of Virginia in 
1938. Nothing would make us happier than for him to 
follow in the footsteps of his great-grandfather, Theodorick 
Pryor, and be elected Moderator of the General Assembly. 

“We wish thus, somewhat informally, to set forth and 
record our grateful appreciation of the splendid service of 
Mr. John W. Friend, our leader and comrade through these 
many years of joyous and fruitful fellowship and work.” 


After adoption of the resolution-statement, the 
guests participated with bowed heads in the prayer 
for Mr. Friend and the work of the committee, 
offered in closing the program by the Rev. R. A. 
Lapsley, D.D., Roanoke, Virginia. The opening 
prayer and invocation had been offered by the Rev. 
James Sprunt, D.D., of Lynchburg, Virginia. Covers 
were laid for sixty-four, including the Richmond 
staff, the Executive Committee members, regional 
directors of Religious Education and their wives. 
Spring flowers centered the head table and tapers 
lighted the board. After the dinner, the felicitations 
continued as the guests shook the hand of the honor 
guest and assured him over and over again of their 
personal appreciation and their pleasure in associa- 
tion with him in the work of the Church. 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1940—April 1, 1941................... $63,725.60 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1941—April 1, 1942. 


Increase for twelve months..... 
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68,245.43 
_ $ 4,519.83 
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The Challenge of Boys and Girls 


During Vacation 


LITERALLY HUNDREDS OF BOYS AND GIRLS ARE GOING 
to be at loose ends this summer. A few are going to 
summer camps or perhaps on a visit to grandmother 
or Aunt Sue. But there was the income tax this 
year, and camps cost money. There is the matter 
of tires or rather lack of tires. Many who usually 
go away for awhile will be at home this summer, 
all summer. There will be many children moving 
to new homes too. Defense areas may be flooded 
with children, perhaps living in crowded quarters, 
trying to adjust themselves to a new community— 
children uprooted and bewildered, There will be 
children who stay home as they have been doing 
for years, in city and town and country—children 
who are restless and eager, What a challenge this 
brings to the church. What an adventure is in store 
for these boys and girls—and their leaders—if the 
church has the vision, and if the leaders will fit 
themselves to meet this opportunity. 

The vacation Bible school can be made the most 
thrilling experience of the entire summer for boys 
and girls and their leaders. This is not going to just 
happen. It is going to be brought about by hard but 
interesting work. 

Every member of the Junior class of the General 
Assembly’s Training School is going to spend six 
or eight weeks teaching and supervising Bible 
schools. These students are prepared—that didn’t 
just happen. These young women are college peo- 
ple; some with four years of college; some have 
been teaching in our public schools. Now they have 
a year of professional training behind them. That 
year included among many things intensive study 
of the Bible—not only Bible study for their own use 
but ways of teaching God’s Word to others. During 
the spring term major emphasis was placed on the 
study of the vacation Bible school. There was class- 
room instruction in guiding principles and the 
mechanics of setting up and carrying on a vacation 
Bible school. Choosing courses to be taught, and 
methods of teaching had their place. But the cul- 
mination of this training came in actual experience 
in teaching. A regular Bible school was set up. 
Children were drawn from the neighborhood and 
gathered in a church. Recommended courses were 
used. These young people actually did all the things 


*Mrs. J. L. Fairly, Richmond, Va. 


By ARLEENE GILMER FAIRLY* 


that go into the making of a vacation Bible school, 
This was a part of the Junior students’ work toward 
graduation from the Assembly’s Training School, 
and was supervised by the faculty. These young 
women are going into every synod of our Church, 
They go where they are assigned. No field is too 
hard, no task is too difficult. They go in the Master's 
name. 

In every synod, under the direction of its Com- 
mittee of Religious Education and the Regional Di- 
rector, plans have been made for training teachers 
for vacation Bible schools. Various types of train- 
ing are used. 

Some synods provide Laboratory Schools lasting 
one or two weeks. Teachers who are accredited by 
the Leadership Training Department of our Church 
are secured as supervisors. Especially selected per- 
sons are admitted to the school. The morning hours 
are spent in actually teaching children in a regular 
vacation Bible school. Part of the afternoon hours 
are spent in evaluating the past session with the 
children and planning the next session. 

Discussion, guided by the supervisors, of the 
principles of teaching, ways of teaching, specific 
methods, materials used, and like topics, complete 
the afternoon session. This is a very practical way 
to get the theory that may be tested with the chil- 
dren next day. 

The development of the children is watched and 
guided carefully and prayerfully. Persons doing the 
work provided in this type of Laboratory School 
are accredited to supervise vacation Bible schools 
for one or two years, depending on the length of 
time they have participated in the Laboratory 
School. Admittance to one of these schools pre- 
supposes a willingness to give some time in super 
vising schools in areas where leadership is scarce. 

Another way of training may be through an Inst 
tute in an area or presbytery. This Institute should 
last at least three days. Especially selected persons 
come to learn how to conduct a school. They work 
out daily sessions, and study principles and methods 
in an intensive way. This type of Institute does not 
have classes with children. 

“But,” you say, “that sounds fine for those per 
sons who can go away from home to prepare. What 
about our church? We have a corps of good teach- 
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ers. We have some persons who don’t teach in the 
Sunday school who will help. How can we go 
about getting some training before we launch a 
vacation Bible school?” Perhaps you say, “We had 
a school last year. We want an even better one this 
year. What can we do to improve our training?” 

You can have a vacation church-school Institute. 
Birmingham, Alabama, has a city-wide one in which 
are enrolled all denominations that care to partici- 
pate. Perhaps your town might do the same thing. 
Ir may be that only two or three denominations 
will join together for this training program. The 
Presbyterian churches might unite. It may be that 
just the one church will hold its own Institute. Two 
or three days is not too much time to give to such 
a vital project. The more sincere preparation made, 
the more assurance you have of a successful school. 
If only a One Day Institute is possible, many valu- 
able things may be crowded into that day. But it 
will be a program too crowded for best results. 
Much preliminary work must be done. There will 
be a too-limited time for discussion, and a less demo- 
cratic plan will needs be followed. 

Where the regular Sunday-school teachers are 
going to conduct the vacation Bible school, reason- 
ably good results may be secured by using the 
Workers’ Conference as a training agency for “those 
divisions participating in the vacation Bible school. 
At least two meetings of the Workers’ Conference 
will be needed. 

The program for an Institute will include many 
things. Certainly we will need to think why we 
want this vacation Bible school; what we hope to 
accomplish. We will need to examine our building 
to determine its best possible use for a vacation Bible 
school, remembering that for a weekday session we 
may utilize space that is not available to use on 
Sunday. We must determine the age-groups to be 
included and the hours of the daily sessions. The 
courses of study must be decided, and provision 


made for securing necessary materials. The selection 
of the teachers i is, of course, the most important task 
of all. When possible the regular Sunday-school 
teachers should teach the vacation Bible school. 
Those teachers have been chosen for their fitness 
and have been approved by their session. Certainly 
the leading teacher in each department should be 
one of the experienced teachers of that department. 
Helpers in the department should be persons of 
stability and sound judgment, as well as enthusiastic 
and w illing. 

The Institute may divide into age-group confer- 
ences, where each group will make more detailed 
study. One daily session may be studied in minute 
detail. Help may be given the inexperienced teacher 
in understanding the guiding principles. The whys 
and wherefores ‘of doing things i in certain ways may 
be made clearer. There 1 may be periods of discussing 
“Story Telling,” “Learning Songs,” “Motivating 
Memory Work,” “Creative Activities,” “Guiding 
Discussion,” “Dev eloping Worship Experiences,” or 
any other expressed need of the group. 

Ina meeting of the entire group they may discuss 
topics of interest common to all, such as “Securing 
Home Cooperation,” “Conserving Results,” “The 
Commencement, a Sharing or a Show-off Experi- 
ence.” 

This kind of opportunity for training can be made 
available to every person who is going to share in 
the planning and carrying through a vacation Bible 
school. Every church can have a school. Look 
around you—there are boys and girls, short or tall, 
slender or chubby, fair or dark, sometimes quiet, 
sometimes noisy, often restless, running, playing, but 
always seeking—seeking what? Life and adventure! 
Shall they find it sordid and ugly and sad? Or shall 
they find it rich and full and j joyous, as Jesus would 
have them find it? A thrilling experience may await 
the boys and girls of your neighborhood. The chal- 
lenge is yours, What will you do? 





To Guide Your 


1. What does it mean to be a “Religious Isola- 

tionist”’? 

Why should we talk about foreign missions 

nowr 

Why should we not postpone foreign missions? 

4. What very important fund of our Church is 
( ‘elebrating its second anniversary? 

In these trying days of war, for what should we 

also be preparing? Where has a meeting re- 

cently been held to consider this subject? 
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Survey Reading 


6. How is the West Brazil Mission expanding? 
Compare the progress of the past 15 years in 
the Araguary field. 

8. Among the 71 professions of faith in the Patos 
field, from what walks of life did they come? 

g. What has Mrs. Lane suggested as a project for 
the auxiliaries of West Brazil? 

10. What pioneer church is very much in the public 
eye during this month? 
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In the first picture, Junior boys and girls have gathered for a picture 
study. In the midst of the discussion and recall of the story suggested 
by the picture, the group paused for the moment of informal prayer 
shown in the picture in the center, top of the page. 

Frequent conference periods were held in the Primary group as sug- 
gested by the picture at the bottom of the first column. Work activities 
related to the unit of study grew out of such conferences. In the picture 
at the bottom of the center column, the girls are selecting and preparing 
pictures for use on the reading cards to tell of the many ways of wor- 


shipping God about which they have learned. Note: ger he ae 
The two pictures at the right show Beginner children at work they than — of hy ape On vil be 

have previously planned as ways of “doing friendly things like Jesus teaching. Advance rept . 
did.” The boys are “pinking” the edges of squares of cotton flannel to ence. 

be presented to the Janitor “who does so many things for us.” The For detailed imation ~; 
bottom picture shows just one corner of a larger group making napkin P. H. CaMcuarL, De 
rings of discarded picture mailing tubes, and decorating clothes pins for Dr. } Gi —Whackagg 
use as napkin markers for the children at Mountain Orphanage near by. Presbyterian Buildinggchmond, 
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Courses for Leaders (including Parents) of Children 
The Child’s Approach to Religion....................0008: L. J. Sherrill 
The Bible Answering Children’s Questions................. John L, Fairly 
Guiding Children in Christian Growth..................Atha S. Bowman 












At-the-Church Work of the Nursery Department 

with Laboratory Work...............«......Mirs, Eva B. McCallum 
Administration, Grouping, and Equipment in the 

Beginner Group with Laboratory Work........ Annie Laurie Newton 


Administration, Grouping, and Equipment in the 
Primary Department with Laboratory Work....... Sallie M. Thrower 


Administration, Grouping, and Equipment in the 
Junior Department with Laboratory Work.......Mrs. William White 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE FIRST GENERAL As- 

sembly of the Presbyterian Church, U. 5S., in 

Augusta, Georgia, in 1861, reads: 
“That the great field of missionary operations 
among our colored population falls more im- 
mediately under the care of the Committee on 
Domestic Missions; and that said Committee 
be urged to give it serious and constant at- 
tention. 


At almost every meeting of the Assembly plans 
were made for the furthering of the work of the 
Church for this great minority group within our 
bounds. This interesting item comes from the Re- 
port of 1863: 


“Instead of having to send missionaries to the 
heathen, the heathen are brought to us, thus 
affording an opportunity of doing a foreign- 
mission work on a gigantic scale, and under 
the most favorable auspices. A work altogether 
unique and which the Church in any other 
part of the world might well covet. The Lord 
hath set before us an open door; let us not 
fail to enter it.’ 


The General Assembly of 1874 received overtures 
from four different church courts, in widely sepa- 
rated sections, urging that provision be made for 

carrying on the Negro work with greater vigor. 

The following Resolution was adopted: - 
“Presbyteries and sessions are recommended to 
encourage and aid in the formation of colored 
churches, having ruling elders duly chosen by 
the people, to be regularly ordained and in- 
stalled by said sessions and presbyteries, with 
the view to forming those churches in due time 
into presbyteries. When two or more presby- 
teries shall exist, they may unite to form a 
synod.” 
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Home Mission Reports 
to the General Assembly 


And so it is that every report of the Home Mis- 
sions Committee has presented the need of the 
Negro and the opportunities of the Church through 
its "Home Missions Committee for meeting these 
needs. The following items gleaned from the Re- 
ports bring the cause to our attention at this time 
when the women of the Church are making the 
Negro work the objective of their 1942 Auxiliary 
Birthday Offering: 

“If we are to have a Negro Church, we must 
have ministers, and if we are to have ministers they 
must have support, and if they have a support the 
Executive Committee must have an increase in funds 
for this purpose.” 


“Although the Negro belongs to what is popu- 
larly supposed to be a religious group, more than 
50% are not members of any Church.” 

“There are many reasons why the evangelistic 
opportunity is so urgent: 

“The Negroes believe in the Bible and should be 
Christianized before they lose that belief. 

“The religious nature of the Negroes makes it 
important that they be taught the true faith. 

“The Negroes are fast becoming race conscious, 
and are looking with pride upon their race. The 
Negro race in America is on the upgrade, and it is 
our ” duty as Christians to encourage them in every 
good w ay. 

“Figures do not tell the whole story of the spirit- 
ual good that has been accomplished from the or- 
ganization of the Synod until the present. The 
gospel has meant to these people all that it has 
meant to the white people, and more, because in 
many instances it has lifted them out of the lowest 
depths.” 

“For eighty years now our Southern Presbyterian 
Church has manifested an increasingly active in- 
terest in the spiritual welfare of our Negro neigh- 
bors, and our efforts have been blessed of God to 
the salvation of untold numbers. But still the extent 
of our work is not in keeping with the growing 
needs and opportunities before us. The work should 
be greatly enlarged. Thousands of the Negroes 
among us are w ithout a true sav ing know ledge of 
Jesus Christ.” 
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Ready for Christian Leadership 

















Woman’s Auxiliary Birthday Gift to Stillman in 1928— 
Emily Estes Snedecor Memorial Training School (Hospital) 








Woman’s Auxiliary Birthday Gift to Stillman in 1938—The Nurses’ Home 
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Stillman Graduates 
In Places of Leadership 


By ALBERT JAMES* 


NovEMBER, 1876—MEMORABLE DATE IN THE MIS- 
sionary record of our Church; for the only Chris- 
tian institution within our Church for the training 
of the humble Negroes, who through our prayers 
and sacrifices and the gift of God’s missionaries have 
come to know Jesus Christ and Him Crucified, was 
established in Tuscaloosa, Alabama, on that date. 

The very first students and their curriculum 
looked toward preparing gospel preachers to serve 
the Kingdom and to spread its message. And it was 
not an easy task to effect such a challenge, for 
leadership possibilities amongst the first students, 
we are told, was at nadir. But, as then, ’tis also now: 
the Holy Spirit has ever touched the hearts and 
guided those who could supply the great needs. And 
so, Christian friends everywhere throughout our 
Church have heard, for example, the appeal and 
call for Negro boys who are Christians and who 
may be trained to become representative leaders of 
their people in the onward marching ranks for 
Christ and His Kingdom. Yes, the suitable Christian 
man power for advanced training has always come; 
so, too, has always come the substance felt neces- 
sary to equip such man power adequately in Chris- 
tan growth and structure. Better teachers have 
come; a library, buildings, a nurses’ home, a prin- 
cipal’s cottage! 

Through the years prayer and guidance of the 
Holy Spirit have never failed to bring the spiritual 
and physical substance necessary. And thus our 
entire Church may feel proud of its giving in 
prayers and sacrifice to this missionary institution. 
For Stillman graduates have been reported in every 
eld of world service; from graduates who became 
missionaries to Africa to one graduate’s attaining 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy! The institu- 
tion points with just pride to its graduates many 
of whom are Christian teachers and gospel preach- 
es. They are in many sections of the South; and 
in nearly every county of Alabama there is a Still- 


la 
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, Professor James is a fine Negro Christian leader, a member of 
the faculty at Stillman. 
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man graduate spreading the knowledge of the Word 
of God, thus preparing the way for local churches 
to yield a gain in souls for the Lord’s kingdom. 
Stillman graduates were students who sought the 
Lord that they might love Him! That is generally 
attested by the fact that every Stillman graduate of 
recent years has been recorded a professing Chris- 
tian. 

Especially has the work of Stillman graduates 
who are ministers been arduous in the effort for 
Christ. But churches with steeples in the hearts of 
many a forlorn soul that wanted and needed Christ 
most have been the contribution of these servants 
to their race. The demand for more preachers along 
the highway and in the hedges is compelling today. 
Again our institution must call for and seek vaster 
resources of Christian manhood as well as increased, 
competently organized facilities with which to do 
our part at combating the Devil’s rising wave of 
pessimism, frustration, world slavery. Our vigor of 
Christian faith and our facilities are being tested. 
The call is to the Christian hearts within our Church 
to aid us to expand. Our prayers are for the enlarged 
spiritual vision which is God’s Will for His World! 

Hardly a true Negro poet or artist has failed to 
know God. The greatest Negro musicians are still 
“spiritual singers.” The body of great native Amer- 
ican music is yet the Negro Spirituals, and these 
Spirituals are about God and His Kingdom: the 
kingdom of liberty, fairness, justice, democracy,— 
the great virtues of every Christian—the end goals 
in the development of Christian personality. Thus 
the faith of the Negro in our God cannot be 
effaced, nor can his worthiness and desirability for 
Christian education; for, it is the Church which has 
supplied my race all its true leaders. My prayer is 
for more friends in our Church to know of their 
only institution for Negroes as well as for new 
friends to share in the fruitful growth which this 
institution must have to effect its share in the mis- 
sion for Christ and His Kingdom. 




















A Bank President Commends Stillman 


By GORDON D. PALMER* 


SINCE STILLMAN INSTITUTE WILL BE THE RECIPIENT 
of the 1942 Woman’s Auxiliary Birthday Offering, 
I feel confident that the good women of our Church 
will be pleased with the progress Stillman Institute 
is making. 

They ‘cannot but be impressed by the fact that 
since 1929 Stillman has emerged from an unorgan- 
ized high school to the point w here all departments 
are recognized by the Alabama State Board of Edu- 

cation and the Southern Association of Secondary 
High Schools and Colleges and the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, its faculty having in- 
creased from nine instructors to twenty- -three 
members, all of whom have their bachelor’s degrees; 
and ten, their master’s degrees. 

In this chaotic period, it is gratifying to know 
that one of the graduate requirements is two years 
of Bible study, w yhich cannot but promote the major 
objective in teaching Negro men and women how 
to live Christian lives. 


*Mr. Palmer is President of the First National Bank of Tusca- 
loosa, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


A vacation Bible school at one of our Negro Presbyterian churches. What a bundle of possibilities for Christian leadership 


When one considers the meager funds which 
have come to Stillman, the additions to the physical 
plant and facilities are impressive. Since 1929 three 
buildings have been constructed, the boys’ dorni- 
tory hes been increased by fourteen rooms, and 
five additional rooms have been added to the hos- 
pital in the last decade. The campus has been 
enlarged by the purchase of forty-five acres of land 
and the library increased from approximately 300 
to 9,000 usable volumes. 

Exceedingly helpful to your students are the out- 
side activities such as the 4-H Club, Y. M. and 
Y. W. C. A. work, Religious Emphasis Week, and 
the Forum on Vocational Guidance. These activities 
contribute much to the wholesome development of 
the men and women on your campus. 

In view of the superior type of Christian educa- 
tion which is being undertaken, I am sure that the 
current birthday offering will reflect the pride and 
respect which the women of our Church have for 
Stillman Institute. 





in this group! 
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By CHARLES L. CRANE 


The School of Theology 


of Stillman Institute 


Nore: Rev. C. L. Crane, D.D., missionary to the Congo, is Dean of Theology at Stillman during his stay in the States. His 
return to Africa has been delayed indefinitely. He feels that Stillman is the place where he could make his best contribution 


in helping the work of the Kingdom at home. 


AN INSTITUTION THAT HAS REACHED ITS NEARLY 
“three-score years and ten,” but, far from giving 
any evidences of senility, seems to be like a youth 
growing out of his boy’s clothing because of the 
increasing demands made upon it, must be a going 
concern, And such is Stillman to my mind. 

The larger majority of the Negro ministers of 
Snedecor Memorial Synod have received their the- 
ological education at Stillman, and these are far 
outnumbered by the Negro ministers that have 
gone into the “ministry of other denominations, 
principally Methodist and Baptist. 

It should be said that the other departments at 
Stillman are very vitally necessary to the purpose 
of the institution and present very distinct advan- 
tages to the work of training our Negro ministers. 
They enable us to open our doors to many young 
men who wish to study for the ministry, but who 
lack the proper educational background because of 
the poor preparatory schools from which so many 
of them come. In certain communities of the South 
there are no high schools at all for the Negro, and 
many of the primary and elementary schools are 
in the same category in which the Phelps-Stokes 
commission placed similar schools in Africa, “little 
nothings.” The curricula of the schools are limited 
by lack of teachers, or of funds with which to pay 
teachers, or by the time limits under which the 
school must operate. Some of our ministerial can- 
didates are even now in the high-school department, 
and have not yet begun their theological course, as 
we require at least junior college preparation before- 
hand, Recently a young Presbyterian student pre- 
sented himself here and was told of the long road 
he had before him, because he must begin in the 
high school. But his reply was, “Well, that is my 
reason for coming, and I can take it.” There are 
many like him. 

Stillman provides an opportunity, and fills a 
need, that is distinctly different from many institu- 
tions for the Negro, in that it does give this oppor- 
tunity of further preparation for the ministry to 
many younger and older men who cannot afford 
to take the longer road by way of the four years 
ina liberal arts college and three years ina theologi- 
cal seminary, Tt puts the essentials of a course in 
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liberal arts and theology within the reach of many 
Negro ministers who would otherwise be in the 
class of those preachers whom one of my colleagues 
here describes as “delivering an emotionalistic 
jargon.” Among our students in the School of 
Theology we have at the present time a Methodist 
presiding elder, who has begun his studies because, 
as he himself confesses, he sees the need of a better 
education for his work, having had little more than 
a high-school education. Quite a number of ordained 
Negro preachers are enrolled here from time to 
time. So Stillman is certainly filling a need that is 
very vital, not only to the ‘upbuilding of a better 
ministry in our Snedecor Memorial Synod, but in 
raising the general level of ministerial education 
among the ministers of our sister denominations. 

There is a great need for young Negro Presby- 
terian ministers, not only for supplying the vacancies 
that inevitably arise among our Negro churches, but 
for taking advantage of many opportunities in cities 
where the Negro population is dense, and where 
their opportunities for spiritual privileges are de- 
cidedly limited. Several centers where evangelistic 
work is badly needed and where religious conditions 
are almost appalling, have come to our notice here 
at Stillman in the few months that I have been con- 
nected with the work, yet we do not have the men 
to put in these fields. 

There is a demand for a better-trained, better- 
educated ministry among the generation of Negro 
youth who are pouring from their colleges and 
universities. Presbyterians may have come to the 
Kingdom for just such a time as this. It is a known 
fact that many of these young people are leaving 
the Church out of their lives because they view 
with contempt the homiletical failures that some of 
them hear, and the grotesque and distorted forms 
of religions that are often prevalent in their 
churches. 

We do not make an effort in the School of The- 
ology to parallel the work done in our standard 
theological seminaries, where a four-years course in 
a liberal arts college is a prerequisite. We cannot do 
this, not only because Stillman is not equipped to 
give more than junior-college work as the theologi- 
cal prerequisite, but also because we are limited in 
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faculty members, library equipment, and the finan- 
cial resources. We try to place an emphasis on a 
knowledge of the English Bible, courses in The- 
ology, Church History, and Religious Education, 
and such courses as we deem essential to the prep- 
aration of a preacher who is to teach the Bible both 
intelligently and intelligibly, without the false inter- 
pretations sometimes put upon it, who can preach 
the gospel without becoming as sounding brass or 





a clanging cymbal; and who can direct his people 
away from some of the dangerous paths in which 
so many impostors and false prophets of their race 
are leading them. It must be recognized that the 
Negro minister exerts an influence far beyond that 
of any other member of his community, and all our 
energies should be directed towards making him 
fully worthy of such confidence and respect. 








Being carved at Stillman for Christian leadership 


A STUDENT 
WRITES OF STILLMAN 


“Stillman has been to me what a sculptor is to a 
piece of ivory. Every sculptor carves his ivory, 
wood, or whatever material he is using into an 
image. Day by day Stillman is carving my life into 
the image of God. The teachers are the chisels that 
this sculptor uses to chip out bad spots. As you have 
perhaps guessed, I came to Stillman to get an educa- 
tion. I sought this education simply because it would 
do me some good. But since being here at Stillman 
I cannot help realizing that my education is not 
being gotten that it may profit me but that it may 
profit mankind by the good that I may do.” 





“Welcome Mission” conducted by the First Presbyterian Church, Chattanooga, 
ducted by churches all over our Assembly. These, also, 
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Fundamental Preparation for 
Democratic Life By LEWIS M. HAMMOND, Ph.D.* 


THE THEME OF THESE LECTURES, “THE FUNCTION OF 
the Christian Church in the Life of a Democracy,” 
is most timely. The history of mankind shows that 
in times of peace and prosperity we take for granted 
our blessings, and even neglect them disgracefully. 
But in times of crisis, when we see these blessings 
threatened, when there is immediate danger they 
may be snatched from our listless hands, we become 
painfully aware of their priceless value, and bestir 
ourselves to defend them. Two such precious pos- 
sessions, now threatened from abroad, are the Chris- 
tian religion and the “democratic way of life.” We 
have perhaps taken these too much for granted— 
like well-fed children who assume that each day 
three meals will appear on the family table, without 
any effort or contribution on their part. Now we 
are stirred to effort; and these lectures can be a real 
contribution if they call forth active thought and 
conduct rather than end in passive listening. For un- 
derstanding is a most proper form of human activ- 
ity; a form of activity that may be just as vital and 
necessary to the defense of religion and democracy 
as the practise of the mechanical arts to produce air- 
planes and other weapons of defense. How can we 
give our whole-hearted effort in defense of religion 
and democracy unless we have a clear understanding 
of what they really are, and hence of their true value 
and significance? 

Further, it is most significant that a school, 
founded by the church and devoted to the princi- 
ples of Christianity, should concern itself with ques- 
tions of political theory. Ever since the time of 
Machiavelli, man has increasingly removed his po- 
litical activity from the regulation and direction of 
Christian principles, until in modern times political 
action has become completely irreligious. In many 
parts of the world, its success or failure is judged 
solely by criteria of material and worldly expedi- 
ency, instead of by standards of Christian value. The 
disastrous results of this complete secularization of 
the political sphere are today obvious, and do not 
need to be recounted or emphasized here. But even 
those of us who are trying to be Christians in nomi- 
nally Christian countries have not escaped these con- 
sequences. We recognize that we are at the same 
time children of God and also citizens of a secular 


* ‘ “ . ; cod dele 
Dr. Hammond is a professor at the University of Virginia. , 


This Is the third address in a series on ‘The Function of the Chris- 
tian Church in the Life of a Democracy.” 
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state. Yet it is difficult for us to establish any clear 
connection between the revealed truths of our re- 
ligion and our principles of political action. Often 
our actions as citizens are kept separate and distinct 
from our actions as Christians; the one for weekdays 
and the other for Sundays. But this separation of the 
two spheres—the religious and political—makes us 
lead a sort of Jekyl-Hyde life. We tend to suffer 
from a split personality, an unhealthy condition that 
may lead finally to madness. 

Nevertheless, on the other hand we realize that 
the Christian life should properly embrace every 
sphere of man’s life; it should quicken and direct all 
his activities. For, just as this temporal life is a pil- 
grimage toward, and a beginning of the promised 
eternal life; so the truths of that eternal life must be 
the foundation upon which we attempt to organize 
and govern ourselves in this earthly life. Therefore, 
it is most fitting that this institution should devote 
itself to rediscovering and bringing to light the 
Christian basis and theological foundation of our 
governmental principles. This task cannot be ac- 
complished by political thinkers who have cut adrift 
their ideas of man and society from the anchor of 
Christian principles. Yet if we are to escape secular- 
ism and irreligion with its impending disaster, our 
political and social conceptions must be brought 
back within the framework of Christian doctrine. 
For too long we have thought that religion was 
a purely private affair; that we could have a 
thoroughly secularized community or state com- 
posed of Christian individuals. We have learned 
that the individual’s very religion itself becomes 
distorted to secular aims under the pressure of a 
wholly secularized social order. 

* ¥* * 

The general theme of these lectures includes two 
words which cover a variety and confusion of mean- 
ings namely, Church and Democracy. Without at- 
tempting a thorough analysis of these terms, we 
should make at least one fundamental distinction of 
meaning necessary for our purposes. On the one 
hand the term Church signifies the Church invisible 
—the transcendant, eternal City of God, as Augus- 
tine described it. On the other hand, this term means 
the changing, historical institution here on earth. 
Similarly, two meanings must be distinguished in 
the term democracy; in the first place, it means an 
ideal pattern of social and governmental organiza- 
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tion, as described in our Declaration of Independence and 
Constitution. In the second place, the term democracy sig- 
nifies the actually existing government and way of life, with 
all its various historical changes from the time of the found- 
ing fathers to the present day, with all its efforts to achieve 
the ideal of human rights, liberties, and happiness, as they 
are democratically conceived. Obviously, Christianity and 
the Church invisible are not committed to any particular 
historical form of government. But it is not true that the 
principles of government are irrelevant to the principles of 
Christianity. I should like to attempt to show a few connec- 
tions between the revealed truths of Christianity and the 
principles or ideals of democracy. Perhaps such a procedure 
will give us a frame of reference for understanding our 
actually existing democracy, for revealing its inevitable 
imperfections, and for reorienting our present democratic 
notions with a view to removing these imperfections and 
bringing our earthly life more into line with the principles 
of Christianity. After all, these must be the foundation for 
our principles of government if we are to be a Christian 
nation in fact as well as in name. In order to make these con- 
nections between Christianity and democracy, it will be 
necessary to make a brief excursion into a few of the prin- 
ciples of theology. 

As a starting point let us simply state two propositions 
which we as Christians must accept: (1) God created all 
things, including man. (2) Man’s final and proper destiny is 
union with God in everlasting life. Now as God is the ful- 
ness: of all perfection and goodness, so His government of 
creation is the perfect pattern of what man’s human govern- 
ment of himself ought to be. We are so likely to think of 
divine providence only in the special cases of our own or 
others experience, that we often forget that all of creation 
is providentially ordered and governed by its Creator. Per- 
haps this pattern of God’s government of His creation (in- 
cluding man) will shed some light on the problems of our 
human government, 

First let us note the intimate connection between divine 
creation and providence.! To create means to bring a thing 
into being and sustain it in being; to lift it up so to speak out 
of nothingness—ex nihilo. Furthermore, to create does not 
mean to confer a blank existence on all things—such a con- 
ception is an empty abstraction. Rather, creation exhibits a 
multiplicity of diverse existences, each having its own essen- 
tial nature, each kind of thing behaving in a different way, 
each kind acting diversely according to the diverse princi- 
ples of its created nature. Thus to create things is to endow 
them at the same time with different modes of action, differ- 
ent ways of developing, different kinds of behavior—in 
short, with diverse operations. Thus fires burn, acorns grow 
into oaks, dogs use their noses to seek food, and men some- 
times cogitate—all these created things acting according to 
certain laws which are part of their created nature and 
bound up with their very existence. If they cease these ac- 
tivities, they cease to exist. This natural ordering of every- 
thing’s operations and development is a manifestation of 
God’s government over His creation. Since this activity is 
essentially bound up with their existence, it could have been 
conferred only by the same Power which brought them into 
existence and sustains them in existence. Creation and provi- 
dence are but two sides of the same coin. 

For example, when the astronomer discovers the motions 
of the planets; when the physiologist investigates the func- 
tioning of our bodies; when the psychologist observes our 
emotional or perceptual reactions; when the philosopher 

1 For this discussion of providence, I am indebted to Prof. Gil- 
son’s The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy, Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
New York, 1936. Ch. VIII. 
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studies the activity of the human intellect, they are all seek- 
ing to express the order with which nature is endowed by 
divine creative action. Whether these scientists realize it or 
not, this ordering which they seek to express is a more or 
less adequate manifestation of God’s providential ordering 
of things. Yet this must not be construed to mean that “God 
substitutes Himself for things, so as to act in their place.” 2 
It is by its own power that fire burns, that an animal or a 
plant reproduces its kind and causes the existence of another 
thing. But this existence and power of action is not self- 
conferred; it is ultimately traceable back to God's power 
and being, as they are manifested in His continued creative 
act. We do not need to deny the efficacy of secondary 
causes because God is recognized as the first cause. j 

Now God does not rule over all of creation with the 
same form of government, so to speak. Hence we must make 
a distinction within creation between rational and irrational 
creatures, in order to distinguish two corresponding forms 
of providential ordering. In the first place, if we consider 
irrational creatures, we may observe that their life pattern 
is fixed for them by nature. For example, in the creation of 
bees, it is ensured by their nature that each individual bee 
shall necessarily develop and act according to a determinate 
instinctive pattern. They are ordered in a fixed career and 
have no possibility of choosing their destiny. This is dictated 
for them. Thus God’s government of irrational creatures 
sets the pattern of dictatorship. 

But if we consider rational creatures, we find that man is 
endowed with the power of reasoning and choosing, It is 
these gifts which make man capable of moral responsibility 
and which constitute his nature an image of God. Thus 
man’s power of rational choice, even though it is strictly 
limited, nevertheless makes him capable, first, of choosing 
his aim in life and, second, of ordering his actions as a means 
toward that end. As the universe is a divine creative act, so 
free human action is a limited creative act. And human fore- 
sight, in consciously ordering means to ends, is the image of 
divine foresight, exercised in the providential ordering of 
creation.2 Thus by endowing man with a certain power of 
rational choice, God has given man a limited part in shaping 
his own destiny, that is, in governing and directing himself. 
But this share in self government is what we mean by de- 
mocracy, as opposed to the providential determining of irra- 
tional creatures. That is, God treats man as a rational crea- 
ture, capable of foresight and choice, even though it is this 
power which makes him capable of wrong choice and sin. 

Very early in the history of Christianity the question was 
raised: Why did God endow man with reason and will if it 
is because of his free will that he fell into sin? Augustine's 
treatise on the Free Will provides the obvious solution. As 
we have seen, man’s proper destiny is fellowship with God, 
who is a rational Being. So, in the first place, only a rational 
creature can enter into fellowship with Him, and in the 
second place such a fellowship can not be coerced or dic- 
tated, but must be freely entered. Therefore, if man were 
deprived of his free will, he would be an irrational creature, 
incapable of free choice, and consequently incapable of the 
high destiny for which he was created. 

So, although man’s proper destiny is irrevocably fixed for 
him by his Creator, so that there is no choice in this respect; 
yet man (unlike irrational creatures) can reject this destiny. 
He has the power to turn his back on God and attempt to 
find his happiness in some self-chosen but improper destiny, 
although in this attempt he is doomed to failure and un- 
happiness. Or a man can by divine assistance be freely led to 
everlasting life. The point is that God refrains from coet- 


2 Op. cit. p. 163. 
3 Op. cit. pp. 165-6. 
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cion; He associates man with Himself in the providential 
ordering of created things by allowing man a measure of 
choice and self government. The democratic principle of 
elf rule, even though it admits error and failure, is never- 
theless grounded in the revelation of man’s dignity and 
‘ustified by theological doctrine. 

Furthermore, out of this discussion there emerges a con- 
ception of man within the framework of Christian teaching, 
which gives us a threefold order or classification of human 
coods. In the first place, as we have seen, comes man’s ulti- 
mate good, his heavenly destiny. But the life to come is not 
something entirely apart from the temporal life which we 
now experience; in fact it is during this present life that 
eternal life is begun in us. Or, in more familiar language, 
this life can be seen in its full meaning and significance only 
if we regard it as a pilgrimage, a preparation of the life to 
come. Part of this preparation consists in assuming our re- 
sponsibilities as rational creatures and fulfilling our obliga- 
tions as moral agents. And this would include our obliga- 
tions to govern ourselves both as individuals and as mem- 
bers of a community or state. Thus there is a second order 
of goods which falls within this temporal life, and which is 
realized when individuals freely work toward the common 
good—toward a way of government and of life most fitted 
to provide a proper environment for our earthly pilgrimage. 
This common good aims at peace, order, and justice, insofar 
as they are attainable in this life. These three terms—peace, 
order, and justice—are simply stated, but the full import of 
their meaning would require much study and wisdom to be 
fully understood. 

But man is also a material creature, so in order to carry 
out this earthly pilgrimage toward his heavenly destiny, he 
requires a third type of goods, namely material things neces- 
sary to his physical life and welfare. These goods include 
consumable goods and services, the means to health, rest, etc. 
—the whole class of goods in the economic sphere which are 
associated with private interest as distinguished from the 
common good. This classification of goods, together with 
their corresponding aspects of man’s nature, may be summed 
up: 

(a) Material goods in the economic sphere, corresponding 
to man as an individual having material needs and desires. 

(b) The common good of the state or community, cor- 
responding to man as a rational member of the social group. 

(c) Everlasting fellowship with God, corresponding to 
man as a spiritual being, created after the image of God. 


_ In what we may call a Christian democracy, the private 
interest of the individual is subordinate to the common good. 
For the sake of the common good, the individual may be 
required to sacrifice his private interests—his property, his 
time and talents, even his temporal life itself. But there is 
one good the state can never justly require the individual 
to sacrifice, and this is his moral and spiritual good. More- 
over, this common good in turn provides the environment 
tor our earthly pilgrimage, and this is ultimately for the 
sake of man’s everlasting life. } 

This ordering of means and ends toward a final Christian 
good gives us a sort of blueprint for what we might call a 
Christian democracy. But, in contrast with this ordering, 
we have two modern errors, both of which occurred be- 
cause man eliminated his Christian good from the picture. 
And, without this final ordering principle, the other two 
levels of goods inevitably fall into disorder. This is what 
happens when man exercises his power of choice in order to 
turn his back on God and seek his final good within himself. 
This tendency is inevitable in fallen man, and is perhaps the 
clearest expression of what is meant by original sin. 

The first modern error may be termed ‘libertarianism,’ 
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and it is often confused with the democratic way of life. In 
this view, the emphasis is placed on our power of choice 
(i.e. liberty) as an end in itself, rather than as a means to 
man’s destiny in God. Being thus amputated from its proper 
Christian principle, our choice is naturally directed toward 
ourselves, our desires, in short our private interest. Thus the 
material goods in the economic sphere which provide for 
our immediate enjoyment, satisfaction, and success, are ex- 
alted to the rank of first importance. Our standard of living 
comes to be defined, not in Christian terms, nor even in 
terms of wisdom or creative art, but in terms of automobiles, 
wages, and other economic criteria. As Lewis Mumford has 
expressed it: the good life becomes the goods life. 

As a result, the common good of the community, which 
is the proper aim of the state, comes to be subordinated to 
the individual and his private interests. The state no longer 
has the positive duty to strive for a rational common good, 
its function is negatively defined by the phrase /aissez-faire. 
The state must, as far as possible, keep its hands off the ac- 
tivities of the individuals; it should exercise only enough 
control over the competitive economic activities of its citi- 
zens to make them obey the rules of the game, and prevent 
society from lapsing into a state of jungle warfare. Thus 
politics becomes the handmaid of economic exigencies, 
usually controlled by a few economically powerful indi- 
viduals. Instead of a common good, maintained through 
peace, order, and justice, the social order is defined by com- 
petition based on the profit motive. Obviously, such a way 
of life, which places man’s final end in the gratification of 
our private interest as rugged individuals, can never be in 
harmony with the Christian view of man’s destiny. The 
words of our Saviour are the final answer to a society based 
on the profit motive: “What shall it profit a man if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his own soul?” 

In contradistinction to libertarianism we have the second 
modern error which results when man attempts to set up a 
government and way of life apart from God. This view is 
usually called totalitarianism. In this case the private interest 
of the individual is strictly subordinated to the common 
good of the state, as it should be, But the common good is 
itself made supreme; any further transcendent destiny for 
man is denied. Thus the state becomes an absolute, the ob- 
ject of man’s idolatrous worship, the sole source of his salva- 
tion. Furthermore, this common good of the state, with 
which man’s ultimate destiny is associated, is itself defined 
in terms of material success and increasing power. Instead 
of the ideal of peace we have the necessity of war; instead 
of a Christian ordering of means and ends, we have a me- 
chanical efficiency in the ordering of human individuals; 
instead of a rational conception of justice, there appears the 
irrational factor of force to maintain the unity of the state. 

What conception of man do we have under the totalitarian 
scheme? An Italian philosopher has defined Fascism as a de- 
terminate form, imposed on the political masses by the 
political ruling class. As far as possible, the power of choice 
is denied to the political masses. They are used as a means to 
the purposes of the state and its leaders; they have no choice 
in determining their own destiny, and hence are not allowed 
an opportunity to make inefficient mistakes. The totalitarian 
leaders attempt to take their form of government from the 
pattern of God’s rule over irrational creatures. As a con- 
sequence, they attempt to deny that the masses have ration- 
ality and moral responsibility; in short they cease to regard 
them as men, and try to degrade them to the level of things. 
God, in His providential government of mankind does not 
choose to populate even the Kingdom of Heaven at such a 

rice. 

Thus both libertarianism and totalitarianism deny that man 

(Continued on page 233) 
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A Pioneer Church In East Tennessee 


Has Its 150th Anniversary 2 wm. ruts, 1: 


Tue GeneraL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
Church, U. S., will convene in Knoxville on May 
28, sixty-four years after its last visit here. Not 
since 1878 has this Tennessee city entertained our 
Church’s highest court. The occasion of Knoxville’s 
selection at the present, time is the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the First 
Church, which entertained the Assembly upon its 
former visit, and which will again have the distinc- 
tion of being its host. 

“Jehovah Jireh,” the Hebrew expression of God’s 
promise that is written above the pulpit of the First 
Church, denotes the faith that has been taught from 
its sacred stand. Evidences of God’s blessing through 
this medium of service, easily discernible on every 
side, speak eloquently of His faithfulness in the 
keeping of His covenants. Missionary enterprise, 
both home, or “domestic” as it once was termed, 
and foreign can find prototypes in this old church 
that stands alongside its aging tombs, reaching out 
to points less hardy, to lives less sheltered, to schools 
and institutions of the faith, and even still to other 
nations, baptising them in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 

Something more than a century and a half has 
passed since a canoe left the shorelines of the Hol- 
ston River, pushed its nose northward between the 
canes that densely lined the banks of a little tribu- 
tary stream, ascended the latter about a quarter of a 
mile, where it rested while the picturesque helms- 
man raised his dripping paddle and surveyed the 
site of his future home. James White had visited 
the section some three years previously and had 
then gone back to North Carolina, where his wife, 
Mary Lawson White, and their three children, 
awaited his return. Both were natives of Iredell 
(now Rowan) County, and both were children of 
Ulster-Scot parentage. Moses White, the father, and 
Moses White, the grandfather of James White, fore- 
bears of an identical name, emigrated from the 
Ulster counties of northern Ireland to find a home 
in the New World. Missionaries of the faith, they 


. brought their Bibles, their love of God, their dreams 


of freedom, and their tenets of Presbyterianism. 

In 1732 a child was born in Antrim County, Ire- 
land, who was christened John Adair. Possibly 
without conscious intention, he too became a mis- 
sionary of the cross to America, landing after the 


*Mr. Rule is an elder in the First Presbyterian Church, Knoxville. 
Tennessee, and is also the Church Historian. 
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middle of the century. About the time of his depar- 
ture another boy, in a neighboring Ulster county, 
first saw the light of day. George McNutt was also 
destined to citizenship in a foreign land, so in time 
we find him a resident of “The Irish Flats” on the 
waters of the Nolachucky River in the future state 
of Tennessee. 

These three men, James White, John Adair, and 
George McNutt, were among many others who 
won recognition from their state government 
(North Carolina) for their participation in the War 
for Independence. Impoverished as a result of the 
war, the state tendered land grants in its districts 
beyond the mountains to holders of claims in satis- 
faction of debt. The choice of these grants and 
judgment as to their desirability brought many 
pioneers into this undeveloped territory. 

Outside the law of predestination, no stronger 
influences may be found that fashioned the life, 
moulded the character, and established the homes of 
these people than the training, the faith, and the 
perseverance of these Ulster-Scots as they were 
projected into an untouched woodland empire and 
loosed to grow and prosper with its life. A strug- 
gling Scotch minister, William Graham, president 
of “Liberty Hall,” out of which Washington and 
Lee University grew, drilled his pupils in the ideals 
of citizenship, the precepts of the law, the faith as 
it was delivered to the saints, and, perchance, if God 
called them to His ministry, the labyrinths of the- 
ology and the mysteries of God’s grace. Many of 
the ministers, the lawyers, and the leaders of the 
western lands caught their inspiration and balanced 
their values at the knee of William Graham. 

One of the products of Liberty Hall was Samuel 
Carrick. Bearing a name prominent in Ulster, his 
family had emigrated to Pennsylvania, where they 
had settled near the present city of Gettysburg. 
Joining the current that swept down the Shenan- 
doah Valley, we find him in the academy, and later 
a student of theology under his old master. He was 
licensed by Hanover Presbytery and served charges 
in Rockbridge County. : 

A number of residents of the Rockbridge section 
settled in the new country from time to time, and, 
about the year 1787, Mr. Carrick visited among 
them. While traveling horseback on this journey he 
happened upon a meeting of trappers and home- 
seekers that was being held on the land lying be- 
tween the Holston and French-Broad rivers where 
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they converge. There he was asked to 
hold services upon his return, and an 
engagement for this purpose was made. 
Out of this experience the Presbyterian 
church known as “Lebanon in the 
Forks” was organized; and being just 
three or four miles above “White’s 
Fort” or “Iredell,” a name sometimes 
applied to the settlements first appear- 
ing on Knoxville’s site, James White, 
John Adair, and George McNutt, to- 
gether with Francis A. Ramsey and 
possibly Archibald Rhea, became the 
first ruling elders in this new church. 

Soon after the election of President 
Washington, all western land owned 
by Virginia and North Carolina was 
ceded to the Federal Government. The “Territory 
of the United States South of the Ohio River” was 
formed, and William Blount, representative of 
North Carolina in the convention that adopted the 
Constitution of the United States, was appointed 
governor. He selected for his capital the little border 
hamlet of Knoxville, choosing this name to palliate 
General Henry Knox, Washington’s Secretary of 
War, and to secure his assistance in dealing with the 
Cherokee Indians, the center of whose mountain 
empire lay within thirty miles of the town. 

Knoxville was first surveyed in 1791, and sixteen 
blocks of four lots each were laid off and disposed 
of by lottery. James White was the proprietor of 
the sale and John Adair and George McNutt were 
commissioners in charge of the details, John Adair 
was purchaser of one lot and Samuel Carrick bought 
two. George McNutt’s name does not appear among 
the buyers, whether by principle or caution we do 
not know. 

When the town was first surveyed, James White 
reserved certain lots for his own purposes. Four 
were at the intersection of Gay and Main streets; 
four lay between Gay and State streets and were set 
aside for a village green; and Opposite this, on the 
other side of State Street, two additional lots were 
to be used for a “Meeting House and a Burying 
Ground.” It is said that the present church property 
was the first land that was cleared and that it was 
planted in turnips. Since the first graves were dug 
and the little “Brick Meeting House” was erected, 
no purpose has ever been substituted for that named 
by the donor and no other deed of conveyance has 
ever been made or recorded. ; 

Knoxville was undoubtedly a preaching point out 
of Lebanon when first served by a minister. Digni- 
hed by its selection as the capital of a large area and 
by the residence of the Governor, it became the 
cradle of movements that resulted first in territorial 
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First Presbyterian Church, Knoxville, Tennessee 


privileges, initial ones under the Constitution, and 
later in those of statehood. Along with these, Knox- 
ville grew and assumed the responsibilities of town- 
ship, and with these the First Church also gradually 
succeeded to the first place among the surrounding 
churches and eventually the leadership around which 
the presbytery grew. 

Dr. Carrick was pastor of the church from 1792 
to 1809. He was gentle, urbane in manner, kind, 
deeply spiritual, and well-versed in the classics. One 
of his first acts was the opening of an Academy 
on his own estate, and here he taught and tutored 
the youth of the community. H. Lawson White, a 
son of James White and one of the brilliant stars 
of public life in Tennessee, was a pupil of Carrick 
and later married his eldest daughter. In 1794, when 
charter privileges were claimed under territorial 
rights, Blount College was one of the first institu- 
tions named, and Samuel Carrick was selected as its 
president. This college was the forerunner of the 
University of Tennessee, and Carrick remained its 
head until his death in 1809, sharing the duties of 
his office of president of the college with those of 
the pastorship of the church. 

Two additional figures that help to tie the First 
Church to Ulster parentage are the Park brothers, 
James and Williams. Natives of Donegal County, 
they emigrated to America in 1796, and two years 
later established themselves as citizens of Knoxville, 
where the influence of their lives is still felt. They 
engaged in the mercantile business, and both were 
conspicuous in the life and affairs of the First 
Church where they served as elders for many years 
and where they reared their families, their children 
intermarrying with those of the neighboring clans. 

After the death of Dr. Carrick, Dr. Samuel G. 
Ramsey, uncle of the historian, Dr. James Gettys 
McGready Ramsey, supplied the pulpit for a short 
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Houston Street Chapel 


time. Then the Reverend Thomas H. Nelson was 
called to the church and began a remarkable minis- 
try that ended only with his death, twenty-six years 
later. Dr. Nelson served the church through its 
village experiences and left behind a reputation for 
goodness that was impressed upon the age in which 
he lived. After one or two brief supplies, Dr. Robert 
B. McMullen was called to the pulpit in 1841 and 
remained until 1858. The pastorate of Dr. Mc- 
Mullen is also held in tender memory by represen- 
tatives of families that were in the congregation 
then. 

Rev. William A. Harrison was pastor of the 
church during the War Between the States, being 
called in 1859 and remaining until 1864. During the 
occupation of Knoxville by Union troops, 18644- -66, 
the church was closed and its property suffered at 
the hands of military authorities. It was used as 
barracks, as hitching- ‘grounds for horses, as a hos- 
pital, as an assembly point, and finally as a school 
for colored children. Its fences were destroy ed, its 
pews burned, and its premises g generally abused aad 
mutilated. Many of the stones in the ‘church vard 
were broken or torn down. 

At the close of the War, Dr. James Park, a son 
of the old Scotch-Irish elder, succeeded in recruit- 
ing some thirty members of the congregation and 
re- “organized the First Church. He rented the Baptist 
church, which was vacant at the time, and held 
services there. He was instrumental in securing the 
return of the property from Federal waeovizies. and 
in the cleaning and scouring and refurnishing of the 
First Church. Dr. Park was called to the pulpit of 
the church and remained its pastor for forty years. 
He then made way for a younger man and was 
pastor emeritus until his death in 1912. Dr, Park was 
stated clerk of his presbytery for tw enty-three 
years, and of the Synod of Nashville for twenty- 
six years. At the meeting of the General Assembly, 
held at Asheville in 1890, he was elected Moderator 
of the Assembly. 
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Little Brick Presbyterian Church 


The pastors who have served the First Church 
since the days of Dr. Park, are so well-known and 
have been so prominent in the Assembly that it 
seems unnecessary to do more than to simply call 
the roll. Dr. Dunbar Hunt Ogden succeeded Dr. 
Park, or it would be more truthful to say that he 
divided the responsibilities of the congregation with 
him. The relationship between these ministers, the 
one beginning, the other closing his service, was a 
beautiful one. Dr. Ogden came to Knoxville in 1906 
and remained until 1909. Dr. Josiah Sibley, whose 
name and antecedents are mingled with the Presby- 
terians of the South, was called from distant Cali- 
fornia and the U. S. A. Assembly to the pulpit of 
the First Church in 1909, and stayed until 1914. Dr. 
William Taliaferro Thompson followed Dr. Sibley 
and was pastor of the church from 1914 to 1919, 
and he in turn was followed by Dr. Samuel Mc- 
Pheeters Glasgow, who filled the pulpit from 1920 
to 1931. Dr. William H. McCorkle was next in line 
after Dr. Glasgow and was pastor for the years be- 
ginning 1931 and ending 1935. From December 1935 
to December 1936, Dr. J. Ernest Thacker was stated 
supply for the pulpit, and, in 1936, Dr. Emmett B. 
McGukin was called to the church and has since 
been its pastor. 

The first church building, completed in 1816, was 
a small one and was known as the “Brick Meeting 
House.” In 1842 a portico was added as well as a 
balcony for the use of Negro members, and a belfry. 
In 1852 a much larger and more pretentious house 
of worship was built, just south of the present audi- 
torium. In 1901 the church was again rebuilt, mov ed 
slightly and considerably enlarged. In 1924 the audi- 
torium was again enlarged, the balcony added and 
the Sunday-school building erected. 

The Second Presbyterian Church of this city was 
organized by a division of membership in 1818. 
The Third Presbyterian Church, now known as the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, was originally 
another congregational division of the First C ‘hurch. 
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The Ramsey Memorial Presbyterian Church and 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church received assistance 
and encouragement from the First Church. In later 
years the Little Brick Presbyterian Church, built 
‘uring Dr. Glasgow’s pastorate, has become a monu- 
ment of the interest and support of the men of the 
First Church. The Fountain City Presbyterian 
Church sponsors a chapel at Halls Cross Roads 
which the men of the First Church made possible, 
and at present both the First Church and Fifth Ave- 
nue Church are conducting chapel programs in the 


city. 





Beginning with the little pioneer church of a 
century and a half ago, the Presbyterian family in 
Knoxville has grown and developed until today it 
numbers more than six thousand members. Through- 
out the years the First Church has held steadily to 
the preaching of the gospel as found in God's Word. 
In the city where it stands, it is acknowledged as a 
power for good among the people, and as an un- 
compromising voice in support of Christian faith. 
It has grown through the years with the city of its 
common founding, and the devotion and love of its 
members and its friends continue to mount. 





Happy Birthday to You! 


July 1—Miss Billy Gammon, Brazil. 

July 2—Miss Margaret Sells, China (c/o Reid 
Memorial Church, Augusta, Ga.) * 

July 2—Mrs, S. J. Sloop, Brazil. 

July 2-—Rev. P. Frank Price, China (Retired. Ad- 
dress Florence, S. C.) 

July 2—Rev. J. M. Sydenstricker, Brazil. 

July 4—Miss Elizabeth Talbot, China (426 Fourth 
Ave., N. St. Petersburg, Fla.) 

July s5—Miss Lina Boyce, Brazil. 

July 8—Miss Lucy Fletcher, China (Augusta, 
Arkansas.) 

July 8—Mrs, Jas. R. Boyce, Mexico. 

July g—Mrs. J. K. Hobson, Africa. 

July g—Mrs. Chas. W. Worth, Jr. China (Lake 
Waccamaw, N. C.) 

July 11:—Miss Alice J. McClelland, Mexico. 

July 13—Mrs. Mark K. Poole, Africa. 

July 14—Mrs. W, G. Neville, Brazil. 

July 14—Mrs. J. Russell Woods, China (Pharr, 
Texas. ) 

July 15—Mrs. Plumer Smith, Africa. 

July 17-—Prof. R. C. Morrow, Mexico. 

July 18—Rev. W. C. Buchanan, Japan (Retired. 
Address, 202 Cameron Ave., Colonial 
Hgts., Petersburg, Va.) 

July 19—Rev. J. W. Allen, Africa. 

July 19—Rev. A. L. Edmiston. Africa (Retired. Ad- 
dress, Selma, Ala.) 

July 19—Mrs. Joseph Hopper. Korea. (2109 Ridge- 
wood Ave., Atlanta, Ga.) 

July 19—Rev. W. A. Ross, Mexico. 

July i9—Mrs. R. M. Wilson, Korea 
Court, Richmond, Va.) 
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July 20—Mrs. R. C. Morrow, Mexico. 

July 2o—Mr. A. M. Shive, Africa. 

July 20o—Mrs. H. C. Ostrom, Japan (Retired. Ad- 
dress, c/o Miss Jessie Wagner, Water 
Valley, Miss.) 

July 21—Miss Susan McD. Currell, Japan (3403 
Chamberlayne Ave., Richmond, Va.) 

July 23—Miss Janet Crane, Korea (Ybor Presby- 
terian Mission, Tampa, Fla.) 

July 23—Mrs. W. B. Harrison, Korea (Retired. 
Address, Davidson, N. C.) 

July 24—Mrs. R. F. Cleveland, Africa. 

July 27—Rev. C. C. Shafe, Africa (Address, 402 
33rd Ave., Nashville, Tenn.) 

July 28—Dr. John H. Reed, China. 

July 28—Mrs. Robert Earnest, Brazil. 

July 28—Rev. Plumer Smith, Africa. 

July 29—Rev. James N. Montgomery, China. 

July 30—Dr. L. Nelson Bell, China (Montreat, 
N. C.) 

July 30—Mrs. C. N. Caldwell, China (Retired. Ad- 
; dress, 330 Kirk Road, Decatur, Ga.) 
July 30—Miss Anna McQueen, Korea (Rowland, 

Ba. <.) 
July 31:—Rev. E. H. Hamilton, China (1576 Olym- 
; pian Way S. W., Atlanta, Ga.) 


Epitor’s Nore—A Birthday Card wnsealed and with signa- 
ture only, bearing a 1% cent stamp, may be mailed to any 
of the above, to the address which appears on the last pages 
of every other issue of this magazine. If cards are sealed, 
regular first-class postage must be paid—s cents to Africa, 
China, Japan and Korea; 3 cents to Brazil and Mexico. 

*All addresses in parentheses are the latest information we have 
regarding missionaries from the Orient temporarily home. 
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Building Student Work 


with 


AN Outpost — », wary mancss ocpen 


Introduction by JOSEPH M. GARRISON* 





Fellowship Council plans the work for Houston Street 
Chapel. (See p. 230.) 


Tue Jomsr Conmmiurree on Stupent Work HAS 
eighteen stories written by students about their out- 
post Sunday-school work. Not only do the students 
tell of outposts being born, but they also tell of the 
flow of new life in student groups working in out- 
posts, The story of the work being done by Presby- 
terian students at the University of Tennessee under 
the supervision of the First Presbyterian Church 
shows this very clearly, This particular outpost or 
chapel work is worthy of study because it is now 
four years old, and it has made very rapid progress. 
The following account of Houston Street Chapel 
has been written by a Presbyterian student, Miss 
Mary Frances Ogden: 

In the summer of 1938, the Fellowship group of 
the First Presbyterian Church was at a low ebb; in 
fact, it wasn’t even a Fellowship Group by official 
title, but just a small group of Presbyterian students. 
There seemed to be a lack of interest, a lack of 
enthusiasm, in other words the group was spiritually 
dead. ' 

In order to give life to the group, it was given a 
definite job to do that was dependent upon the 
members of the group. Under the leadership of Rev. 
Hugh E. Powel an outpost Sunday school was 
started. Mr. Powel was then Assistant Pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church and in charge of the 
University Group. 7 


*Rev. J. M. Garrison is Director of Student Work for the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. 
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The Woman’s Auxiliary made a survey of Knox- 
ville and found that a chapel was most needed in 
the community on the east side of Knoxville around 
Houston Street. This is not in a slum area. It js q 
neighborhood of working people. 

The men of the Church rented a little five-room 
house which was used to carry on the work. Imme- 
diately a car load of young people donned overalls 
and shouldered brooms and mops. Others with paint 
and brush sallied forth to clean from stem to stern 
the little house which was to be known for two 
years as “The Chapel.” A piano was donated, chairs 
and hymnbooks were gathered together, everything 
was in readiness. 

Sunday came: the doors were thrown open at 
three in the afternoon, in came the children, and a 
new Sunday school was born October 9, 1938. 

At first only children came to Sunday school; the 
young people of the church were their teachers, 
one for the boys, one for the girls, one for the 
littlest children. When Christmas rolled around the 
young people had become enthusiastic. A Christmas 
tree, Santa Claus, with all the trimmings, presents, 
candy, and apples. The little house was filled to 
over-flowing .. . “And a good time was had by all.” 

Snows of winter did not stop the faithful band 
that trooped to Sunday school each Sunday after- 
noon. Membership was on the climb. Older people 
in the community were becoming interested. They 
desired a Wednesday evening prayer meeting, and 
a Sunday night service. 

At Easter time the chapel had an Easter egg hunt. 
One of the sororities at the University of ‘Tennessee 
wanted to do something for somebody else. Getting 
a drift of this, they were asked to sponsor the hunt, 
which they did, supplying the eggs and ice cream, 
and a happy time for all the children. 

Summer came: schools were out, so a vacation 
Bible school was next in order. Here the young 
people of the church again supplied the teaching 
staff. It was highly successful, with an attendance 
of around sixty children. 

Fall of 1939 was torn off the calendar, marking 
a year of progress. A Boy Scout Troop was 0! 
ganized, then a Girl Scout Troop. Attendance at 
Sunday school increased until people were literally 
hanging out the windows. Counting the Men’s Class 
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which had withdrawn to a neighboring house be- 
cause of lack of space, there was an average attend- 
ance of between ninety and a hundred. 

A chapel building was needed, in fact if Sunday 
school was to continue we just had to have one. 
The First Presbyterian Church saw that need, and, 
by August, 1940, a $4,000 brick chapel was erected 
just across the street from the “Little House.” 

Mr. Powel was called immediately after the com- 
pletion of the chapel to the church in Washington, 
North Carolina. This left the chapel without a 
permanent pastor. The young people, however, 
were faithful to the task they had begun, and con- 
tinued to go to the chapel each Sunday afternoon to 
teach the children who came to hear about Jesus. 
And so the young people carried on until May, 
iggt, When the First Church called Rev. C. Lynn- 
wood Brown to be the assistant pastor, university 
pastor, and pastor of the Houston Street Chapel. ; 

In the summer of 1941 the hour for Sunday school 


was changed to nine o'clock Sunday. morning at the 
request of the chapel members. “At present, the 
members of the Fellowship Group are teaching each 
Sunday morning, three in the morning and two in 
the evening, one to lead the singing and the other 
to play the piano. 

One Sunday night recently, the Fellowship Group 
had a short meeting at the church, and then about 
twenty-four young people went to the chapel to 
participate in a general get-together and a congre- 
gational sing. The Fellowship Group took along 
some of its talented members to supply the special 
music which consisted of a vocal solo and a men’s 
quartet. The president of the Fellowship Group 
conducted the service. 

The chapel has proved a blessing not only to the 
members of the community but also to the young 
people who have found the real meaning of serving 
the Lord. 





Fundamental Preparation for Democratic Life 


(Continued from page 227) 
§ 7 


bears within himself the image of God; the former because 
it finds man’s salvation and final end in the enjoyments and 
successes of this life alone; the latter because it denies to the 
masses the rationality and moral responsibility which alone 
can constitute man’s true self and likeness to God. The 
democratic rights of man, that is, the right to play a part in 
the choice of his own destiny, are truly inalienable, because 
that is the way he was created. So obviously no state can 
justly deprive man of these rights in respect ‘to his ultimate 
or Christian destiny, since they were conferred by a Power 
higher than that of any temporal authority. ‘ 

We may cite a further instance of how theology supplies 
the meaning to principles of political democracy. The well- 
xnown words of the Declaration of Independence assert the 
right to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” Liber- 
uarlan or unchristian democracy, as we have seen, interprets 
this statement to signify the right to seek the pleasures of 
this life, and pursue happiness within ourselves and other 
created goods, which we as fallen men inevitably tend to de- 
sire, But these familiar words may be given a Christian in- 
‘“tpretation: We are given life in order that we may freely 
choose and pursue the Christian life which leads to everlast- 
ng happiness.4 Thus political truth has its roots in Christian 
— believe it was Renan who wrote that a democracy 
sey ye and maintain itself without a belief in the 
al ky be the soul. Among other things, he seems to 
sem Without an effective faith in a future life to order 

rect our present life, a democratic organization of 
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society inevitably devotes its liberties to false ends which 
finally destroy it. 

These are a few examples of how the principles of Chris- 
tian revelation, developed and explored by theology, can il- 
luminate and correct our political and ethical thought and 
action. The house of democracy must be built on a founda- 
tion of eternal Christian principles if it is to prevail. Con- 
versely, the lessons learned and the disciplines received from 
active participation in the life of the community, striving 
toward a rational common good, can be an important con- 
tribution to the Christian life. If we undertake our moral 
responsibilities, exercise our powers of choice, employ the 
foresight with which we have been created; if our purpose 
in life is to exercise these activities rather than to retire in 
fifteen years with a dubious economic security; and, most 
important of all, if we do these things for the sake of our 
Christian destiny as foreordained by God rather than for 
some self-chosen end; then the individual and community 
life here may be a true pilgrimage. If we accept the Chris- 
tian principle that man was created after the image of God, 
then to be a good Christian and to be a good man are not 
separate and distinct, but are inseparably bound up with 
each other. 


In conclusion, it may be noted that there are often well- 
intentioned persons who are eager to save democracy in 
order to save religion. Such a view may readily lead to an 
inversion of the true order. The problems of the relation of 
this temporal life to life everlasting are many and complex, 
but the principle itself is simple and clear: “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness; and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” 
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Petitions for Special Prayer 


“What things soever ye desire, when ye pray, 
believe that ye receive them, and ye shall have 
them.”—Mark 11:24. 

“Faith in a prayer-hearing God will make a 
prayer-loving Christian.” 

Let us include in our praying this month the fol- 
lowing petitions— 

That we Christians in these days of great de- 
mands may so order our lives as to “put by 
some hour of every day for holy things,” that 
our faith in God may be strengthened and 
through Christ our love for all men deepened. 

That in groups throughout the Assembly there 
may be a special observance of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary Birthday, when the women will 
bring their love-gifts for the work of our 
Church among the Negroes of the Southland. 

That through the gifts brought, the work of our 
Church for the Negroes may be greatly 
strengthened, and the lives of our women 


blessed in a new love and appreciation of these 
friends in Christ of another race. 

That God’s blessing may be upon the meeting of 
the General Assembly of our Church conven. 
ing in Knoxville, Tennessee, on the evening of 
May 28. 

That the missionaries of the Cross may be kept 
in safety through these difficult and dangerous 
days, and that they all may find opportunities 
to continually share with others the Gospel of 
Christ. 

That the lives of the young men in the service of 
our country may be protected from moral and 
spiritual danger. 

That we Christians may, through love, prayer, 
service, and sympathy, share compassionately 
with men of every race who are suffering all 
over the world today, and especially with those 
who do not know the comforting peace and 
assurance of the Christian. faith. 





A Rural-Life Sunday Hymn 


By HENRY W. 


FOR MANY YEARS THE ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBY- 
terian Church, U. S., has designated the third Sun- 
day in May as Rural Life Sunday. Up to now we 
have not had a hymn composed for the day. Mrs. 
H. R. Poole, the wife of the pastor of Antioch, a 
large country church near Red Springs, North 
Carolina, has composed both the words and the 
music of one. It has been highly praised by compe- 
tent musicians. Mrs. Poole was reared on a cattle 
farm in southwest Virginia; is a graduate of Mary 
Baldwin College, and the Assembly’s Training 
School. The hymn is found on the Opposite page.* 
Families will want to try it out on the organ or 
piano and sing it in the family circle. The members 
of congregations will want to bring this copy of the 
PRESBYTERIAN SuRVEY to church on Rural Life Sun- 
day and sing it together. 

Pastors of group churches may have a committee 
made up of representatives from each church, and 
wish to plan the program for the fifth Sunday in 
May, when the congregations of all the churches 
may gather for an all-day program, with dinner on 
the ground. 


*For additional copies, write to Mrs. H. R. Poole, Route 1, Red 
Springs, N. C. Prices: 1 to 5 copies, 5¢ each. Per dozen, 40¢. 
Per 100, $2.00. 
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A leaflet on the Observance of Rural Life Sun- 
day may be secured singly or in quantities at small 
cost, from the Home Missions Council, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. The following is an extract: 


How to Observe Rural Life Sunday 


“Both rural and city churches observe Rural Life Sunday. 
Each type of church may invite the other to share in some 
of the services. Parishes consisting of several churches in 
circuit or yoked field should make it a parish day for all 
services and a dinner on the grounds. Country and city 
pastors might ‘exchange pulpits’ on this day. Local agricul- 
tural organizations, such as 4-H Club, Future Farmers, Farm 
Bureau, Grange and Farmers’ Union, are often willing to 
attend and share in the services. A rural play or pageant 
may be substituted for the suggested discussion groups in 
the evening. In certain states 4-H Clubs are especially inter- 
ested in Rural Life Sunday. There has also been an observ- 
ance of 4-H Club Sunday in some states on the sixth Sunday 
after Easter.” ; 


In order to give the young people a part and sus- 
tain interest to the close of the program, it has been 
found wise to close the day with a suitable country 
life pageant. Several are suggested in the leaflet 
among them “Along the Highway of the King, 
found in the last chapter of “The Country Church 
and Public Affairs,” published by Macmillan Co., 
New York. This book may be found in almost every 
public library, 
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Come Walk With Me A Country Lane 


Dedicated to Henry W. McLaughlin, D. D., Director of 
Country Church and S.S. Extension, Presbyterian Church , U.S. 


By MARY HOWARD POOLE 
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Come,walk with me a coun-try lane, Through val - ley, wood, and 
Come,walk with mewhere life can be, Un - hur- ried full and 


Let’ fol - low on a_ well worn path To church in wild wood 


Well talk of lil- ies trees and vines, Of sow - ing, reap - ing, 


















































Hear’ rapt - urous praise of hap - py birds__ 
Where broth - er - hood is un - der stood__ 
God’s folk well greet and find it meet__ 
How with them Jes - us taught the Word__ 
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of spark-ling frill, The flow - ers bloom with frag-rance 
heavncomes close to thee; The Mas - ter walks these coun- try 
them to kneel in pray’; Then with a new life throb-bing 
good of liv - ing true; Well speak of earth and star-ry 
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In mea-dow grass so green; So clean and sweet the balm- y 
ways; Joys in the fruit of sod; Where na - ture thrills with gladsome 
through,Our heartswe'll ded-i - cate To fol - low pathsthe Mas-ter 
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From the Secretary's Desk 


Today, perhaps as never before, Christian women 
are needed for the giving of a clear witness to the 
power of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, who saves 
from sin and gives dynamic for Christian living 
and serving. There are increasing demands upon us 
today—demands upon our time, our gifts, our ener- 
gies, our emotions. Yet “God ‘is able to make all 
grace abound” unto us, making us sufficient for 
every task, for every emergency. 

We must turn to Him in faith, in humble peni- 
tence, in complete surrender. Because we believe 
prayer to be one of life’s essentials, we should make 
time in our busy schedule for a period of quiet time 
apart, when in fellowship with God we shall find 
that strength, that peace, that courage so needed for 
this hour. Let us join with thousands of others in 
the noontime call to world-wide intercession, and 
in the six o’clock Nation’s Prayer Minute, praying 
for that righteous peace for which our hearts long 
and which must begin within the heart of every 
Christian. , 


This is a time when in the home there is the need 
for the mother’s faith and trust to shine clear and 
strong. Here more than any other place, her Chris- 
tian influence needs to be felt. God can and will, if 
we let Him, give to us those traits of Christian faith 
that will give confidence and courage to the youth 


in our homes. Let us not forget that they need the 
quieting influence of prayer together in the home. 
We need also so to plan our daily schedule that 
there will be time not only for prayer but for the 
family to come together for wholesome fellowship. 

There comes the call to think carefully about 
work to be done by Christian women today in the 
local church and the community. And so we need 
a sense of values and the ability to choose those 
things that are vital. The things of lesser importance 
must be replaced by the ever-increasing musts of 
today. And though we, as American citizens, should 
respond to the calls for service for our country, we 
as Christians must give adequate time to the dis- 
charge of our responsibility as members of the 
Church of Jesus Christ. The message of the saving 
and converting power of Jesus Christ is needed to 
be proclaimed through His Church now more than 
ever. Our Church needs us as individuals and as 
groups “to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God.” And we need the Church, with all 
that it gives to rekindle our faith, to renew our 
hopes, and to deepen our love. We need Christ to 
empower our lives in order that we may be more 
than conquerors through Him. 


Jante W. McGaucuey, 
Secretary of Woman’s Work. 





| Think That God Is Proud 


I think that God is proud of those who bear 
A sorrow bravely—proud indeed of them 


Who walk straight through the dark to find Him 


there, 
And kneel in faith to touch His garment’s hem. 
Oh, proud of them who lift their heads to shake 
Away the tears from eyes that have grown dim, 
Who tighten quivering lips and turn to take 
The only road they know that leads to Him. 
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How proud He must be of them—He who knows 

All sorrow, and how hard grief is to bear! 

[ think He sees them coming, and He goes 

With outstretched arms and hands to meet them 
there, 

And with a look, a touch on hand or head, 

Fach finds his hurt heart strangely comforted. 


—Grace Noi Crowell 


From Facing the Stars, by GRact 
Nott CroweELt, by permission 
of Harper & Bros., publishers. 
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Borrowed Thoughts from 


Have YoU SEEN IN THE WoMAN’s AUXILIARY YEARBOOK THE 
list of books given on the “Adventures in Reading” feature? 
The list includes over forty books, selected by Auxiliary 
leaders as of particular interest or help to Christian growth. 
The books are listed according to general topics and a brief 
description given of each. This month we would call to the 
attention of Survey readers the following books in par- 
ticular: 


Dawn Watch in China, Joy Homer. Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $3.00. 

The author of this book is really a very young person— 
in her early twenties—but with the experience of a lifetime, 
and not an ordinary lifetime. Hers is a life filled with ad- 
venture, seeing life as it is lived under “fire,” and smuggling 
stories back to her employers in the United States. 

If you want an entirely different conception of the 
Chinese people from any you have ever had before; if you 
want to see how people react after their towns and earthly 
possessions are being bombed intermittently; if you want to 
see people who can carry on bravely, yes even smiling, in 
the midst of destruction, suffering, death, then you will 
want to read Dawn Watch in China. 

If you want to learn how the Chinese really feel toward 
the individual Japanese civilians and soldiers, you will not 
want to pass this book by! 

If you want to read of bravery and medical efficiency on 
the part of missionaries as reported by one who had “no axe 
to grind”; if you want to learn of the esteem in which 
Christians are held; if you want to read an account of 
heroism on the part of Miss Mable Jones, a Presbyterian 
missionary, then read this book! 

Fearlessly, Miss Homer writes her experiences during the 
months she was on assignment in China. You will enjoy her 
intimate descriptions of the unique modes of travel she used 
in China—in “Eva” the would-be stationwagon-truck; on 
ponyback around steep mountain ledges; by ferry across 
impossible, swollen streams; in rickshas pulled by coolies— 
good-natured and very fleet of foot; in a hospital bed 
through the streets of a city, with a coolie at each corner 
for “horse-power.” 

Throughout the entire book you see the dominant courage 
of a people, unwilling to give up—taking life up where they 
left off before the last bombing—seeking education with 
determination. Here is a typical statement: “Tonight I faced 
a plain fact which could no longer be explained away. The 
Chinese Christians were, with few exceptions, the strongest 
members of their race. They were leaders in the Govern- 
ment, leaders in education, especially leaders in relief and 
sacrifice; but always—leaders. A few Chinese, born into 
Christian families, accept their Christianity as we do, with 
a good deal of nonchalance—something to be turned on and 
off like a faucet. A few have probably adopted it for what 
they can gain by it. But most of them have taken on this 
new creed for better or for worse only after some strenuous 
thinking; and, like their Generalissimo, they have a curious 
way of taking it literally. Always a practical people, they 
remold it from a creed into a way of living.” 

Mrs. J. A. STEPHENSON, JR. 


——__. 


* | . 
, The above books may be ordered from the Presbyterian Book 
Stores, Richmond, Virginia or Texarkana, Texas. 


“Adventures in Reading’’* 


The Spiritual Diary, edited by Bennie Caroline Hall, is a 
day-by-day inspirational guide. The editor of it says that “a 
sincere effort has been made to extend a helping hand to all 
readers who feel the need of spiritual counsel and guidance, 
to bring fresh courage and reassurance to troubled, bewil- 
dered hearts. Its pages have been prepared by active min- 
isters and religious leaders who are aware of present-day 
problems and who know that in the faith of our fathers lies 
the answer to every human need.” Each day usually presents 
a Scriptural passage, a poem or uplifting quotation, a timely 
message for the day, and a prayer. What could cause one 
to pause and reflect any more than these statements taken 
from the book—“It is no use walking anywhere to preach 
unless we preach as we walk”; and, “God reigns! His is the 
day; And the night of hate, and the storm of wrath shall 
pass away.” 

The section of the book devoted to “For Special Days” is 
very helpful. 

One army Chaplain writes of the book: “I am very pleased 
with the Spiritual Diary, and will find it very useful in my 
ministrations as chaplain to the men in this regiment .. .” 

The book, published by Samuel Curl, Inc., is priced at 
60 cents. 


. > * 7 * 


On Guard by Joseph R. Sizoo is an intensely practical 
little book containing a reading for each day in the calendar 
year. Each reading is a brief unit packed with honest think- 
ing. Two delightful features of the book are that it is de- 
signed to fit the pocket and it is attractively bound with 
durable water-resistant cloth. It is an ideal gift for the man 
in the service. 

Under such headings as: “Hold Fast”; “Learn to Take It”; 
“No Room for Hate”; “Do One Thing Well”; “Heads Up!”; 
“He Is Able”; “Not Without God”; “Play Your Part,” and 
many others—in fact, 365!—“full to the brim” with down- 
to-earth comment designed to give and /eave something en- 
during in the reader’s mind and heart. On Guard, published 
by the Macmillan Company is priced at one dollar. 


* * * * * 


The Lower Levels of Prayer by George S. Stewart is in- 
troduced by this question taken from the Society of Friends’ 
Queries—“Do you make a place in your daily life for in- 
ward retirement and waiting upon God, that you may learn 
the full meaning of prayer and the joy of communion with 
Him? And do you live in daily dependence upon His help 
and guidance?” 

The fascinating title of this book really reveals the con- 
tents. The author says that there are higher levels of prayer 
and that those who walk there are not likely to find help in 
his book. The book is written for those of us who wish 
simple ways of prayer; ways open to folk of no special 
spiritual endowment—‘“even as you and I.” These “lower 
levels” of prayer bring life to real communion with God. 

This book is not a day-by-day arrangement but a book of 
fifteen chapters dealing with such topics as: “General 
Thoughts on Prayer”; “The Practice of Intercession”; “In- 
tercession and Petition”; “For Busy People”; “Divine Guid- 
ance.” It is a book worthy of your time and the purchase 
price. Published by Abingdon-Cokesbury, it is priced at 
$1.50. 

Mrs. Ben Knox 


















































May in the 
Woman's Auxiliary 


“Happy Birtupay To You!”’ 

The month of May brings the time for the special 
season of expressed gratitude for the Woman's 
Auxiliary. This expression takes form in the Birth- 
day Objective selected each year and in the love 
ving which the women make. 


PROGRAMS 


Circte ProcgRAamM—GENERAL AND Bustness WoMAN’S 
Toric: “The Presbyterian Church and the Negro” 

The circle discussion is based on the article “The 
Presbyterian Church and the Negro” which appears 
in the April issue of the PresByTERIAN SURVEY. 

Perhaps the membership of the Church is not as 
well informed as it might be on what the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States has done toward 
training leadership among the Negro race. And very 
few realize the contribution which the Negro has 
made to the Church. Perhaps the membership does 
not realize the great opportunities open before the 
Church right now for enlarging upon the work 
already started. But surely, after reading the SuRVEY 
article and participating in the Circle Discussion, the 
women of the Auxiliary will increase their knowl- 
edge of and interest in ‘this vital work which is the 
object of the Birthday Offering this year. 

Every member of the Woman’s Auxiliary wants 
to be informed regarding the work of her Church. 
The PresByTeRIAN Survey and the Church papers 
are veritable springs of information concerning this 
phase of the Church’s program. Read! And be a 
participant in the Discussion, circle members! 

Leader’s helps for this program will be found on 
page 19 of the “Circle Program Helps” booklet, 
available from the Committee on Woman’s Work, 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Georgia, price 20 
cents. It contains “Helps” for the circle programs 
for the year. 


AUXILIARY PROGRAM 
Toric: “Our Woman's Auxiliary Birthday” 

Each year the Woman’s Auxiliary looks forward 
to the observance of its birthday. Thirty years ago 
the far-sighted vision of a leader saw the possibilities 
of such an organization. Some time later the delight- 
ful idea of celebrating each birthday with a tangible 
form of gratitude was inaugurated, and this month 
the Woman’s Auxiliary observes its twenty-first 
birthday celebration. Each year a love offering is 
made, and this is used in alternate years for work 
in the Home and Foreign fields. — 
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This year the offering will be used for work 
among the Negroes of our own Southland. If you 
are interested in learning how and where it will be 
used, read the articles in this Survey, also in the 
March and April issues, and then be present at the 
Birthday program, Let us be grateful for what the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States has al- 
ready done for the Negro, and share in the plans 
for the work in the immediate future. 

The material for the auxiliary inspirational pro- 
gram will be sent to all who subscribe for Year- 
book Literature (price $1.00 per year). This same 
material is available to others desiring it at ten cents 
per copy. Order from the Committee on Woman’s 
Work, Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 





What to Do in May 


Each month, under this heading, will come suggestions 
for the auxiliary president, the circle chairman, and the 
secretary of the cause being emphasized that month. 


AUXILIARY PRESIDENT: 


The promotion of the Birthday Objective should 
claim your first attention this month. Present it in 
full at your Executive Board meeting. Enlist the co- 
operation of the entire board in the promotion. Be 
sure that a sufficient number of invitation cards and 
offering envelopes are ordered, so that every mem- 
ber of the auxiliary may have one of each. Remind 
the treasurer to send the Birthday Offering promptly 
to the presbyterial treasurer. Be sure that she has 
her name and address. 


SECRETARY OF AssEMBLY’s HoME Missions: 

The presenting of the Birthday program is your 
chief responsibility this month. Naturally, the suc- 
cess of the program will largely be determined by 
your enthusiasm and your adequate planning, prep- 
aration, and presentation. 

Call attention to articles in the PRESBYTERIAN SUR- 
vey and the Church papers dealing with the splendid 
work already done by the Church for the Negroes 
and telling of what the future in such work holds. 


CircLe CHAIRMAN: 


Be sure each member of your circle receives an 
invitation to the Birthday program and an envelope 
for her offering. Ask your president about these if 
you have not yet received them. Urge the circle 
members to attend the program, to become better 
informed on this particular phase of the Church's 
program, but also for the season of Christian fellow- 
ship which the observance of the Birthday usually 
affords and which is so vitally needed by each and 
every one of us in these days. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
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A Study of Luke 


Have the women of your auxiliary had the oppor- 
tunity of a book study of the Gospel by Luke? 
This study was recommended for use during the 
Week of March 29-April 5, but, where this was 
not arranged, auxiliaries are urged to plan for this 
study as early in the Church year as possible. The 
book study of Luke will help to prepare the women 
for a better appreciation of the Circle Bible Medi- 
tations which present topical studies from the Gos- 
pel by Luke under the theme, “Christ Dealing With 
Human Needs.” The book, “A Study of the Gospel 
by Luke,” price 25 cents, is available as a guide to 
the study of the Gospel. This book should prove 
profitable for personal use as well as for group 
study. Doubtless, there will be many women who 
will wish a further study of the Gospel, and will 
plan for such in community groups, or special 
Bible classes, after they have had an introduction to 
the Gospel through the book study. The Gospel 
by Luke is rich in content and individuals will find 
it profitable to read and re-read it, noting the em- 
phasis upon children, women, the home, prayer, 
people of all classes, and will be thrilled by its fuller 
revelation of Christ, the Son of Man, the Saviour 
of all mankind. 





A Thrilling Adventure 


The booklet to guide individuals in Bible study 
this year contains four parts in order that it may 
more nearly meet the varying needs and requests of 
the women of our Church. In addition to definite 
guides to personal study, in preparation for the 
monthly Circle Bible Meditations and the book 
study of Luke, the booklet, “A Guide to Personal 
Bible Study,” price 10¢, which should be in the 
hands of every woman, sets before the women of 
our Church the challenge to read the Bible through 
during the year. This guide suggests a theme word 
or phrase to each book of the Bible, and also gives 
some of the main divisions of the books, which 
should help guide to more intelligent reading of the 
Bible. For each day there is suggested a passage for 
reading from both the Old Testament and the New 
Testament, and space is provided for the individual 
(0 record from each passage a verse or verses of 
heart appeal. For many the reading of the Bible 
through during the year will be a thrilling adven- 
tire—one never undertaken by perhaps even a 
large ma jority of Christians. The guide is so ar- 
tanged that an individual might read only the New 
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Testament during the year, if she desires. The Book 
contains “nuggets” which many have never dis- 
covered. How thrilling will be this adventure in 
reading for those who come to the daily reading 
of the Word as faithful seekers after God’s truth 
for Christian practice. 


Practical Codperation 


FROM VARIOUS SOURCES SUGGESTIONS AND PLANS HAVE 
come for more effective cooperation of church 
women. One who works with another denomina- 
tional group writes, “What program is your church 
putting forward to reach out to the many who are 
out of touch with the church? Is it just carrying on 
normal problems or is it making a definite effort to 
reach out and share the richness of our faith with 
others? ... We are facing the problem here of many 
women feeling such a call to the defense work that 
their children are sadly neglected. That must be 
corrected, for if ever children needed the com- 
panionship and care of their parents, it is now, as 
they face a world that is so uncertain and holds 
so many terrors for them.” 

News from the Woman’s Missionary Society of 
the United Church of Canada is to the effect that 
the church women of the Dominion are responding 
to the call of Canada’s Household Corps, organized 
to regulate buying and price paid for household 
commodities. Those church women believe that 
there is a place for Christian women to function by 
providing leadership, and a very real example of 
democracy, as well as by demonstrating good 
citizenship. In fact, the General Secretary of the 
Dominion Board, Miss Winifred Thomas, in a call 
to the women, stated that they as Christian women 
should face those problems, assured that in the 
mind and purposes of God there are solutions that 
can be found which are in harmony with God's 
eternal laws of justice and brotherhood. 

The February, 1942, issue of the Church Woman 
carries an editorial, “Centers of Spiritual Assur- 
ance,” in which the writer suggests, in line with a 
letter sent by Rufus Jones to his fellow Friends, 
that these “centers of quiet” need to be set up in 
the homes of our land, beginning with the safe- 
guarding of meals as quiet family times, where 
nothing that reflects ill will can enter. Spreading 
from the family into every gathering of Christians, 
there should be this spirit of good will preserved, in 
visiting friends, in working with community groups, 
and out into the wider groups. 

(Continued on back cover) 
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Foreign Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


In Active Service 


AFRICA-CONGO MISSION. 


Bibanga, 1917. 

(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, Bi- 
banga via Luputa, Congo Belge, 
Africa.) 

Allen, Miss Virginia. 
*Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
Holladay, Miss Virginia 

Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt. 
Poole, Dr. and Mrs. a K. 
Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (R.N.) 


Bulape, 1915. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Bulape, Congo Belge, 
Africa.) 
Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
*Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N 
*Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 


Kasha, 1935. 
(Address, A. P. C. Mission, Luputa 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Ear! S. 
*McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. T. 


Lubondai, 1924. 
(Address, care of A. P. C. Mission, 
Lubondai (Tshimbulu), Congo 
Belge, Africa.) 

Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 

Crawford, Miss Mary B. 

Liston, Miss Mz args cons L. (R.N.) 
tLoring, Miss Roseva. 
t*McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 

Rule, Dr. and Mrs. William, IIT. 
*Shafe, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. C. 

Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 


Luebo, 1891. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa.) 

Black, Miss Ida M. 
Craig, Mr. Allen M. 
Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Martin, Rev. and *Mrs. Motte. 
McKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. A. C. 
Miller, Miss Caroline L. 
*Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John. 
*Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
Stixrud, Dr. and Mrs. T. Th. 
Vass, Rev. and Mrs. Lachlan, Jr. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. 8. H. 


Mboi, 1937. 
(Address, A. P. C. Mission, Luebo 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 
*Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 


Mutoto, 1912. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Mutoto, via Luluabourg Gare, 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 
Carper, Rev. and Mrs. Day. 
*Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
Hampton, Miss Julia S. (R.N.) 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
+ sama A Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 
*Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer. 
*Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 


Campo Bello, 1920. 


(Address, Campo Bello, E. de Minas, 
razil.) 


Gammon, Mrs. 8. R. 


Formiga, 1938. 
(Address, Formiga, E. de Minas, Brazil.) 


Armstrong, Mrs. D. G. 
See, Miss Ruth B. 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
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Lavras, 1893. 
(Address, Lavras, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
Boyle, Mr. and Mrs. John. 
Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret. 
Gammon, Miss Billy H. 
Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 


Tres Coracoes, 1932. 


(Address, Tres a a E. de Minas, 
razil.) 


Marchant, Miss Genevieve. 


Dourados, 1930. 


(Address, Dourados, via Campo 
Grande, Matto Grosso, Brazil.) 


*Maxwell, Rev. and Mrs. A. S. 


Varginha, 1920. 


(Address, Varginha, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
Foster, Miss Edith. 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION. 


Fortaleza, 1937. 


(Address, Caixa Postal 375, Fortaleza» 
Ceara, Brazil.) 


*Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. Raynard. 


Garanhuns, 1895. 


(Address, Garanhuns, E. de Pernam- 
uco, Brazil.) 


Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline. 
Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Swetnam, Rev. and Mrs. Walter. 
Woodward, Mr. and Mrs. Gordon. 


Recife (Pernambuco), 1873. 


(Address, Collegio Evangelico, 
Agnes Erskine, Recife, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil.) 


Boyce, Miss Lina. 

Cockrell, Miss Susan. 
*Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
**Mason, Miss Gertrude S. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION. 


Uberlandia, 1932. 


(Address, Uberlandia, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee. 


Patos, 1938. 
(Address, Patos, Oeste de Minas, Brazil.) 
Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 


Patrocinio, 1925. 


(Address, Caixa 12, Patrocinio, E. de 
Minas, Brazil.) 


Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 


Jaboticabal, 1934. 


(Address, Caixa 84, Jaboticabal, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil.) 
Lane, Rev. and Mrs. E. E. 


Barretos, 1925. 


a. Caixa 105, Barretos, 
E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil.) 


Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 


Uberaba, 1942. 


(Address, Caixa No. 21, Uberaba, 
Minas, Brazil. ) 


Earnest, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. D. 


Goiania, 1940. 


(Address, Caixa No. 6, Goiania, Goyaz, 
Brazil.) 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


E. de 





Araxa, 1940. 
(Address, Araxa, Minas, Brazil.) 
Hardie, Rev. and Mrs. Alva. 


- 0 


All communication by mail with 
points in Japan-occupied China is sus- 
pended for the present. This applies to 
all China missionaries listed below ex- 
cept Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. Price, 
Chengtu, Szechwan, West China, who 
are outside territory held by the Japan- 
ese and can be reached by mail or tele- 
graph. 


MID-CHINA MISSION. 
Hangchow, 1867. 
(Address, Hangchow, Chekiang, China.) 
*Moffett, Miss Natalie C. 
*Sheldon, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. / 


Stribling, Miss Frances. 
*Worth, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. W. 


Kashing, 1895. 
(Address, Kashing, Chekiang, China.) 
*Davis, Rev. and Mrs. Lowry. 
Hudson, Rev. and *Mrs. Geo. A. 
*Lynch, Miss R. Elinore. 


Kiangyin, 1895. 
(Address, Kiangyin, Kiangsu, China.) 
Allison, Rev. and Mrs. Andrew. 
*Moffett, Dr. and Mrs. Alexander S 
*Moffett, Rev. and Mrs. L. 
*Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion. 
*Worth, Miss Ruth. 


Nanking, 1920. 
(Address, Nanking, Kiangsu, China.) 
*Nickles, Miss Florence. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. (Now 
at Chengtu, W. China.) 


Shanghai. 
(Address, 169 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai, China.) 
McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. H. Maxcy. 


Soochow, 1872. 
(Address, Soochow, Kiangsu, China.) 
*Grier, Miss Lucy H. (R.N.) 
*Minter, Rev. and Mrs. John P. 
*Satterfield, Miss Ruby. 
*Young, Dr. and Mrs. M. P. 


Tsinanfu, 1930. 
(Address, Tsinanfu, Sung, China.) 
Shields, Dr. and Mrs. R. T. 


NORTH KIANGSU. 


Chinkiang, 1883. 
(Address, Chinkiang, Kiangsu, China. 
*Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T 
Dunlap, Miss Charlotte we N. )" 
Farrior, Rev. and Mrs. 8. C 
*Gieser, Dr. and Mrs. P. Kenneth. 
*Paxton, Mrs. J. W. 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 
*Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 
*Woods, Dr. and Mrs. Jas. B., Jr. 


Taichow, 1908. 
(Address, Taichow, Kiangsu, via Chin- 
kiang, China.) 
Farr, Miss Grace. 
*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
*Mizell, Miss Marguerite. 
Price, Dr. and *Mrs. Robt. B. 
Richardson, Rev. and *Mrs. Robt. P 


Haichow, 1908. 

(Address, Haichow, Kiangsu, China.) 
Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. 8. 
*Graham, Miss Sophie P. 
*McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
Reed, Dr. and Mrs. John H. 

‘Sells, Miss Margaret. 

Woods, Rev. and Mrs. Edgar A. 





Suchowfu, 1896, 
(Address, Suchowfu, Kiangsu, Chin 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. F. A. 
*Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
*McFadyen, Dr. and Mrs. A. A. 
*Sloan, Miss Mary Lee. 
*Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. G. B. 
Young, Miss Lois. 


Tenghsien. 
(Address, Tenghsien, Shantung, Ch; 
*Bradley, Miss Julia J. 
Hopkins, Rev. and *Mrs. M. A. 


Hwaianfu, 1904, 
(Address, Hwaianfu, Kiangsu, Chin 
Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. N 
Wells, Miss Lillian C bitte, 
*Woods, Miss ——. U. 
*Yates, Rev. and Mrs. O. F. 


Sutsien, 1893. 
(Address, Sutsien, Kiangsu, China 

*Bradley, Mrs. J. W. 
jJohnson, Miss M. M. 
Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Sr. 
*McCutchan, Rev. H. W. 
*McCutchan, Miss Mada I. 
*Wood, Miss ‘Margaret P. (R.N.) 


Tsing-Kiang-pu 1887, 
" ‘ubiie, — pu, Kiangsy 
ina 
*Bell, Dr. and Mrs. L. Nelson. 
tBradley, Miss Lina. 
Hall, Miss Jessie D. 
McCown, Miss Mary. 
Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. A. : 
*Woods, Rev. and Mrs. J. see 


Yencheng, 1911. 
(Address, Yencheng, Kiangsu, Chin 


*Fletcher, Miss Lucy. 
Fraser, Miss Gussie. 
Stevens, Rev. Geo. P. 


Fowning. 


(Address, Fowning, Kiangsu, via 
Chinkiang, China.) 


*Harnsberger, Rev. and Mrs. T. L. 


No communication possible at presé 


by mail or telegraph with our miss! 
aries in the Philippire Islands. 


School of Chinese Studies, 
Post Office Box 131, 
Baguio, Philippine Islands. 
Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 
Matthes, Miss Hazel (R.N.). 
Vinson, Rev. and Mrs. John W., Jt. 
**Vinson, Dr. and Mrs. T. Chalmer. 


JAPAN MISSION. 


No communication is possible at at 


present time either by mail or teleg 
with our missionaries in Japan. 
Kobe, 1890. 
(Address, Kobe, Japan.) 
Mcllwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
Myers, Rev. and Mrs. H. W. 
Kochi, 1885. 
(Address, Kochi, Japan.) 


Nagoya, 1887. 
(Address, Nagoya, Japan.) 
*Archibald, Miss Margaret. 
‘Galuean Rev. and Mrs. Percy ¥. 
*Robinson, Miss Amy E. 
Gifu, 1917. 
(Address, Gifu, Japan.) 
*Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth 0. 
*McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
Tokyo Language School. 
*Brown, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. C: 


THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
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Takamatsu, 1898. 
(Address, Takamatsu, Japan.) 
*Frickson, Rev. and Mrs. S. M. 


‘ Miss Emma Eve. 
ree ier. ond Mrs. H. H. 


Marugame, 1920. 
(Address, Marugame, Japan.) 

















2 ‘Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
su, Ching ‘Kirtland, Miss Leila G. 
4 ‘ ey 3 and Mrs. C. A. 
E. H. 
A. A. Toyohashi, 1890. 
B (Address, Toyohashi, Japan.) 


Moore, Rev. and *Mrs. Lardner W. 


Tokushima, 1889. 
(Address, Tokushima, Japan.) 


‘Buckland, Miss Ruth. 
Lumpkin, Miss Estelle. 
‘Taylor, Miss Charlotte A. 


Okasaki, 1890. 
(Address, Okasaki, Japan.) 


KOREA MISSION. 


No communication is possible at the 
present time either by mail or telegraph 
with our missionaries in Korea. 


yu, China 


PF. & 





*Kestler, Miss E. E. (R.N.) 
*McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. O: 
*Swicord, Rev. and Mrs. D. A. 
*Winn, Miss Emily. 


Kunsan, 1896. 
(Address, Kunsan, Chosen, Asia.) 
*Dupuy, Miss Lavalette. 
*Greene, Miss Willie B. 
*Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 
*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. John E. 
*Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. Jas. S. 


Kwangju, 1904. 
(Address, Kwangju, Chosen, Asia.) 

Dodson, Miss Mary Lucy. 
*Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
*Levie, Dr. and Mrs. J. K. 
*McQueen, Miss Anna. 
*Paisley, Rev. and Mrs. J. I. 
*Preston, Dr. and Mrs. John F., Jr. 
*Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
Root, Miss Florence FE. 
Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V.N 


Mokpo, 1899. 
(Address, Mokpo, Chosen, Asia.) 


*Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. D. Jas. 
*Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph. 
*Hopper, Miss Margaret. 
*McMurphy, Miss Ada. 


Soonchun, 1913, 
(Address, Soonchun, Chosen, Asia.) 

*Biggar, Miss Meta L. 
*Crane, Miss Janet. 
*Hewson, Miss Georgia (R.N.) 
*Miller, Miss Louise. 
*Preston, Rev. and Mrs. J. F. 
*Rogers, Dr. and Mrs. J. McL. 
*Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. R. M. 





| 





Pyengyang (Union Work). 
*Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J. C, 


MEXICO MISSION. 


Toluca, 1919, 


(Address, Hidalgo 13, Toluca, Estado 


do Mexico.) 
Gray, Miss Katherine C, 
Rogers, Miss Carolyn. 


Zitacuaro, 1919. 


(Address, Zitacuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) 


Smith, Miss Iona (R.N.) 


Morelia, 1919. 


(Address, Morelia, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) 
Beaty, Miss Mildred (R.N.) 
Boyce, Mr. and Mrs. James R. 
Coppedge, Dr. and Mrs. L. J. 
Southerland, Miss Pattye (R.N.) 


Chilpancingo, 1921. 


(Address, Chilpancingo, Guerrero, 
Mexico.) 
Shelby, Rev. J. O. 
Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 
tYeaworth, Miss Ivy V. 


Chilapa. 
(Address, Revolucion 26, Chilapa, 
Guerrero, Mexico.) 
McClelland, Miss Alice J. 


Cuernavaca, 1938. 
(Address, Morelos No. 3, Cuernavaca 
Mexico.) 
Beaty, Miss Lettie. 
*Pearce, Mr. and Mrs. Frank M., Jr 
Pressly, Rev. and Mrs. H. E 
Ross, Rev. W. A. 


Patzcuaro, 1931. 
(Address, Patzeuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) 
*Ross, Rev. and Mrs. H. L 
Kingsville, Texas. 
lexas Mexican Industrial Institute 
Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z. V 


Tasquillo, 1939. 
(Address, Tasquillo, Hidalgo, Mexico.) 
McKinney, Mr. and Mrs. Richmond. r) 


Uruapan. 
(Address, Aquiles, Serdan, No. 17 
Uruapan, Michoacan, Mexico.) 
Morrow, Prof. and Mrs. R. C 





Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double cards to 


China, Japan, Korea, Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 


Commercial papers 5 cents each for the first 10 ounces or less, and 1 cent 


for each additional 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces. 
Registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 
For Japan, Korea and Mexico, address to station direct. 
For Africa, Brazil and China we do not advise the use of parcel post 


Consult Local Postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and require- 
ments of Declaration for Custom Duties, all of which appear in the latest Postal 


Guide. 





Practical Cooperation 


(Continued from page 239) 


There is a call today to Christians to work to- 
gether in “newness of spirit,” and that call comes 
from near and far. Winston Churchill in closing his 
message to the Empire following the fall of Singa- 
pore, said, “Let us move forward steadfastly together 
into the storm and through the storm.” Several op- 
portunities are immediate for members of our Church 
to move together: April 26 calls for a special offer- 
ing to be made to carry forward the program of 
our Defense Service Council. This must be a gift 
made by men and women of the Church if it is to 
be sufficient for the needs, Every member should 
decide what gift will be made and gladly make it 
on time. A second opportunity comes to women of 
the Church primarily; however there are men who 
will want to share in this also—making a generous 
gift to the Birthday Objectives of 1942. This is an 
usus' Opportunity to prove our faith in the 
Christi » teaching of the Church as that teaching is 
Provide: for the Negroes of this Southland. This is 
time f° active interest to be shown in a most prac- 
tical yy for this racial group, the largest racial 


Chunju, 1896. 
Address, Chunju, Chosen, Asia.) 
R.N.) "Boggs, Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd K. 
‘Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. | 
(887. ‘Colton, Miss Susanne A. | 
vu, Kiangsoamg Fontaine, Miss Lena. 
at ‘On furlough. 
“Under special contract. 
Teacher of missionary children. 
Russell {Associate worker. 
1. POSTAL RATES 
agsu, Chis Letters addressed to Africa, China, England, Japan and Chosen require 
Scents for the first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 3 cents for each additional 
ounce, or fraction of an ounce. 

Letters addressed to Cuba, Brazil or Mexico are subject to the same postage 
rates and conditions which would apply to them if they were addressed for 
delivery in the United States. 
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group in our country. Our Church be- 


lieves in her responsibility to the Negro; women of 
the Church believe they have a responsibility, and 
through the years have been meeting it. This Birth- 
day Objective is perhaps our greatest opportunity 
today to prove afresh our belief that there is a 
“Samaria” that calls us to help through gifts greater 
than we have been making. 

Finally, May brings opportunity to come together 
with other Church women, where there are Coun- 
cils of Church Women organized in a community, 
at the May luncheon. This year it comes on May 7, 
and will ‘help Church women to think through 
their unique contribution as Christians in a world 
at war. The theme for this meeting should mect 
with especial interest since it is so timely, “With 
malice toward none; with charity for all.” This 
meeting of Church women this year will help 
women of all denominational groups to face the 
huge tasks before them with a new sense of unity, 
since such groups are a part of the United Council of 
Church Women, representing ten million Protestant 
women in the United States. 





































Let the Children 





Interpret Foreign Missions 
TO YOUR CHURCH SCHOOL 


Children’s 
FOREIGN MISSION DAY 


SECURE YOUR PROGRAM MATERIAL FROM 


Educational Department 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
BOX 330 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Send Special Offering to Curry B. Hearn, Treasurer 
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A Meditation for These Times 


PSALM 37 
(Translation by Alexander McLaren) 


“Heat not thyself because of evildoers; “Roll thy way upon Jehovah, 

Be not envious because of the workers of perversity ; And trust in Him, and He shall do (all that thou dost need.) 
For like the grass shall they swiftly fade, And He shall bring forth thy righteousness, 

And like the green herbage shall they wither. And thy judgment as the noonday. 

“Trust in Jehovah, and do good; “Be silent to Jehovah, and wait patiently for Him; 

Inhabit the land and feed on faithfulness. Heat not thyself because of him who makes his way pros- 
And delight thyself in Jehovah perous, ; 

And He shall give thee the desires of thy heart. Because of the man who carries out intrigues. 


“Cease from anger, and forsake wrath; 
Heat not thyself: it leads only to evil. 
For evildoers shall be cut off; 
And they who wait on Jehovah—they shall inherit the land.” 


“Heat not thyself” (three times repeated) over what? and whom? “Evildoers . . . workers of per- 
versity ... the wicked .. . the unrighteous (so called a dozen times over in this psalm), who draw 
sword and bend their bows to slay the afflicted and the poor, to butcher the upright in the way... 
the enemies of Jehovah,” Yet who continue to “strike terror and spread themselves like a tree 
native to the soil and green!” 


Has there ever been a time when such apparent prosperity of the truly wicked was more wide- 
spread and faith-testing, when it has been so hard not to “fret” one’s inner self to “the over-heating- 
point” over this unchecked “perversity” throughout the whole earth? This psalm offers to those who 
take refuge in the Lord (v. 40) three ways to quiet this inward boiling of the spirit and find, in 
truth, “the goodness of the Lord in the land of the living” (Ps. 27:13)—while we live here, in this 
life of such puzzling contradictions, 


1. “Trust ...do good ... delight in the Lord . . . roll thy way upon Him... be silent unto Him 
... feed on His faithfulness, and . . . wait for the Lord.” These are the inward attitudes of a positive 
faith, quiet and quieting though never quiescent nor merely passive, much less negative. To such 
meek in spirit (Matthew 5:5) this Psalm brings a fivefold promise that they shall “inherit the earth,” 
even this land before they reach their eternal inheritance. How often must Jesus have meditated on 
this very psalm! ; 


2. Remembering that the horizon of revelation in the Old Testament is never so wide as that we 
now view from the heights of the New, and that the question of suffering and evil is answered finally 
only in the light of the Cross of Christ, this psalm enfolds the truth on this issue in its declaration of 
faith’s certainty that “sin is always death, in germ or fruition,” and that righteousness is always true 
gain, beginning even in this land of the living. 


_3. God’s perfect justice finally will deal with all godless oppression and wicked disregard of His 
will, and then even pure spirits before His Throne, as well as redeemed men, may well draw a long 
breath of relief, which passes into a celebration of His righteous acts.” (Verses 12, 13, 20.) 


Can we not, then, hold on to faith in such a God, who has proved and ever will prove Himself 
to faith-stilled souls “in trouble a stronghold; out of trouble a Saviour; Gop to all who cling to Him’? 


“And the salvation of the righteous is from Jehovah, 
Their stronghold in time of trouble. 
And Jehovah helps them and rescues them; 
He rescues them from the wicked, and saves them, 
Because they take refuge in Him.” (verses 39, 40) 


Prepared by Mrs. S. H. Askew 
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Golden Wedding 





» 245 wage ae 


eet * 


‘ 249 Guests at the Golden Wedding Celebration—Back row: Dr. Stanley Hornbeck, Political Adviser to President Roosevelt; 
oe, Admiral H. E. Yarnell, Retired Commander-in-Chief, U. S. Asiatic Fleet; General Chu Shih-ming, Military Attaché Chinese 
Embassy; Mrs. Philip B. Price; Major Melvin Purvis; Mrs. Harry B. Price; Miss Helen Loomis; Mr. Harry B. Price; 
» 251 Dr. Julian Price; Mrs. Han; Colonel Han. Second row: Mrs. Stanley Hornbeck; Dr. Philip B. Price; Dr. Hu Shih, Chinese 
- 254 Ambassador; Mrs. P. Frank Price; Dr. P. Frank Price; Mrs. Chu Shih-ming; Mrs. Andrew Bird; Mrs. Julian Price; Mrs. 
. 255 Melvin Purvis; Rev. Andrew Bird, Church of the Pilgrims, Washington, D. C. Seated on floor: Joan Esther Price; Douglas 


+ 897 R. Price; Mary G. Price; Julian H. Price; Rev. Raymond Kepler; Rev. John L. Stuart 
259 
rs S By ELIZABETH RUGH PRICE* 
- IT ALL BEGAN ON A HANGCHOW HILL FIFTY GOLDEN preparing themselves for Christian work. Never 
64-165 Vears ago in 1892. They sailed away on a diminutive once during these years did they think that their 


. 266 houseboat for a Chinese honeymoon—Fearless Frank Golden Wedding Anniversary would be spent any- 
.. 267 and his Queen Esther. As ‘they talked about the where but in Nanking, their home. 

a friends who had been at their wedding, they spoke But there they were, on April 6, 1942, in Wash- 
2 with special gratitude of the American Consul who ington, D. C_——the war capitol of the world. They 


271 We 
=n had come a long and difficult journey to record of- walked as steadily side by side as they had up the 
273 heially their marriage. Many years later their “legal” Hangchow hills in 1892, and they talked of walk- 
: 275 marriage certificate was lost, but nothing could lose ing right back into their work in Nanking one of 
, , the life and work they were building together with these days—soon. There they were, surrounded by 
281 their Chinese friends. people who had been equally close to the pulsing 
282 The water wheels in the rice paddies turned and life of China through the years. There was Dr. 
. turned, until at last one hundred and three years Hu Shih, Chinese Ambassador to the United States, 
> between them had been built into their life in China. Whose efforts to place China’s literature within 
Hundreds of men and women had sat at their feet, reach of her plain people was of the same stuff 2d 
an ————__. Dr. Price’s pioneer work on elementary Chinese 
285 


"305 HME pats: Harry B. Price, daughter-in-law of Dr. and Mrs. P. Frank reading texts, which have been printed into the 
fee, 4s connected with the Foreign Broadcast Monitoring Service. hundreds of thousands and used throughout the 


} At our reque ‘ Rha ; 2 ig eee : grees pts : 
287 I sc request Mrs. Price “wrote up” the Golden Wedding anni- length and breadth of the land. There was Admiral 
oe frie , recently observed by Dr. and Mrs. Price, in which all the il in toad Pal | stn. tate “ 
. J | ends, both at home and abroad, will be deeply interested.—Ep1ror. Yarnell, who had given them their instructions 
- cover 243 
— 























when they were finally evacuated from their be- 
loved work and friends—a work begun when Queen 
Esther had been an eager girl of twenty-one— 
learning how to run a clinic singlehanded. The 
most heartbreaking to leave were the very needy 
who lived in the mat-shed district. And there was 
Dr. Stanley Hornbeck, on whom they had called in 
W ashington on successive furloughs. “And there was 
General Chu Shih- -ming, and his wife, Grace Zia, 
whose father was one of the great Christian leaders 
of China. And there were three sons and their 
families. The eldest, in China, had just returned 
safely from a hazardous trip beyond the Japanese 
lines. 

“Do you remember’s?” took everyone flying 
through the years that were past, and then, “When 
do you think’s?” turned their hearts and minds to- 
ward the future of the China they were all thinking 
about, Part of the answer was in the smile on the 
face of the tiger that leapt into space on his panel 
against the wall. He was a “Flying Tiger’”—the 
very one that is on the planes flown by “the boys 
of the American Volunteer Group in China. With 
dauntless courage and abiding faith these boys are 
writing an epic in the sky. With the same courage 


“If ye shall ask any thing in my name, I will do it.” 
John 14:14. 

“With God all things are possible.” 
Matthew 19:26. 

“God forbid that I should sin against the Lord 
in ceasing to pray for you.” 1 Samuel 12:23 


Let us include in our praying this month the fol- 
lowing petitions: 


That through these difficult and testing days we 
Christians may come to trust God more com- 
pletely and learn new lessons of His power 
available to us through prayer. 

That we who know God may make more time 
in our daily schedules for earnest and faith- 
filled praying. 

That in the conferences which will be held this 
month for the adults and young people of our 
Church, there may be a full dedication of life 
unto Christ and to His service. 

That the Christian Conferences of Negro 
Women, sponsored by the women of our 

Church, may bring much inspiration and bless- 


Suggested Petitions for Special Prayer 


and faith Frank and Esther Price have written ap 
epic in the lives of countless Chinese and Amer. 
ican friends, 

Who could have known that their years of sery- 
ice were to be most fittingly acknowledged by the 
cablegram that came at ‘the close of the happy 
celebration. 


“The Generalissimo and I extend to you our 
warm congratulations on your Golden Ww edding 
Anniversary and our best wishes for your con- 
tinued happiness” 

Signed: Mapame Cutanc Kat-suex, 


Swift as an eagle the answer flew back. 
“With grateful appreciation, Philippians aE i 
Signed: Prices 


And that verse is one which will be forever on 
the lips of many, many Chinese and Americans, in 
the highways and byways of their great land and 
ours, when’ they think of Frank and Esther Price. 
It is a song in the hearts of the preacher, the baker, 
the ricksha puller, the schoolteacher, the noodle- 
maker, the captain, and little boys and girls. 

“T thank my God upon every remembrance of 
you. 


ing to those who attend, and through them help 
to lift the level of the life and service of their 
people. 

That parents may plan carefully for the vacation 
days of the family, that they may include only 
those things w hich may contribute to the up- 
building of the moral and spiritual life as well 
as the phy sical life. 

That while we enjoy the security our land pro- 
vides we may seek to share through prayer and 
sympathy w ith those in the war zones all over 
our world. 

That the missionaries of the Cross may be kept 
of God and spared the suffering of cruel per- 
secutions at the hand of the enemy—that they 
may have opportunities to witness to Christ in 
all places of their abode. 

That God may protect the lives of our young 
men in the service and guide in w isdom all 
those who are in places of authority. 

That all who bear the name of Christ may make 
humble confession of sin and seek God's for- 
giveness and His way of life for our daily living. 
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Louisville Presbyterian Seminary 


Louisville, 


Kentucky 


Frank H. Caldwell, President 
A GATEWAY TO A MORE EFFECTIVE MINISTRY IN OUR CHURCH 


THis BEAUTIFUL GATEWAY OPENING INTO THE 
Oxford-Gothic quadrangle of Louisville Presby- 
terian Seminary is a symbol of the function per- 
formed by that institution in our Church—the 
lunction of a gateway to a more effective ministry. 

In its 88 years of service, over 1500 students for 
the ministry have entered this gateway to be taught 
by such prophets as Breckinridge, Humphrey, 
Robinson, Yerkes, Worrall, Marquess, Hemphill, 
Beattie, Hawes, Dosker, Webb, Cotton, Whaling, 
ind Vander Meulen. Out from this gateway went 
Drs. C. H. Logan and Harry W. Myers to Japan to 
win Kagawa to Christ; Drs. John Little and 
Charles Allen to establish and carry on the great 
Presbyterian Colored Missions in Louisville; Dr. 


Henry W. McLaughlin to lead our Church in its 
Rural Missions; Dr. Henry H. Sweets to direct our 
policies in Christian Education and lead us to the 
establishment of the Ministers’ Annuity Fund; and 
many missionaries now serving in fourteen foreign 
countries. 

The strength of the Church depends largely on 
the strength of its ministerial leadership. The 
strength of its ministerial leadership depends largely 
on the strength of the theological seminary which 
is the gateway to that leadership. The strength of 
our seminaries for the next twenty-five years de- 
pends largely on the response of this generation of 
church members to this CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
MOVEMENT. 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1941—May 1, 1941.... 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1942—May 1, 1942..... 





Increase for one month... 


JUNE 1942 


$9,040.86 
9,819.71 


$ 778.85 
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Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Va. 


L. Wilson Jarman, President 


Tus INSTITUTION WAS FOUNDED AS AUGUSTA FEMALE 
Seminary under the auspices of the Presbyterian 
Church in 1842. The Presbyterian tradition has 
remained unbroken through the century. The 
founder and first head of the seminary was Dr. 

Rufus W. Bailey, a graduate of Dartmouth, a stu- 
dent of law under Daniel Webster, a student of 
divinity at Andover Theological Seminary, an edu- 
cator, author, and editor of wide influence in his 
generation. 

During the years prior to the War between the 
States, the institution came under the influence of 
a number of well-known Presbyterian divines, 
among them Dr. B. M. Smith, chairman of the 
Board, and Dr. Joseph R. Wilson, father of Wood- 
row Wilson. Dr. Wilson was head of the school for 
one year. Woodrow Wilson was baptized in the 
building that is now the college chapel. The daugh- 
ters of Dr. Wilson were educated in the seminary 
in later years, 

Miss Mary Julia Baldwin, herself the educational 
product of. Augusta Female Seminary, became 
principal during the days of the war, 1863, and 
remained as leader of the fortunes of the institu- 
tion until the time of her death in 1897. During 
these years she saw the seminary grow in influence 
from a largely local institution to one with a 
national patronage and influence. Her educational 
philosophy was influenced and directed largely in 
the earlier years of her administration through the 


continuous counsel of her friend, Dr. William Mc- 
Guffey, of McGuffey Reader fame, then a profes- 
sor at the neighboring University of Virginia. Her 
successful leadership during a long period of years 
was recognized and honored by the Board of Trus- 
tees by the changing of the name of the institution 
to Mary Baldwin Seminary. 

Following Miss Baldwin’s administration, the in- 
stitution continued its development through the 
years until it stands today as Mary Baldwin C ollege, 
a standard four-year college, the oldest institution 
of higher learning for w omen in the Southern Pres- 
byterian group, with the highest accredited stand- 
ing, and with a patronage from every section of our 
country and from a number of foreign countries. 

Through its five thousand living alumnae, Mary 
Baldwin is contributing to the civic, social, educa- 
tional, and religious life of every state and every 
continent. The religious contribution of the institu- 
tion through the faculty and alumnae through the 
years has been outstanding in quality and extent. 

Mary Baldwin College is located in the beautiful 
Shenandoah Valley, in the quaint and charming 
old town of Staunton, Virginia. From year to year 
the enrollment is filled to capacity with a con- 
tinous waiting list of applicants. The campus con- 
tains a number of fine buildings, mellowed by age, 
in the Southern colonial architectural tradition. For 
more than fifty years the college has operated with- 
out debt and without deficit. 





Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri 


Franc L. McCluer, President 


SINCE THE MIDDLE OF THE LAST CENTURY, WEsT- 
minster College, on its wooded height in the Mis- 
souri country between the Mississippi and the 
Missouri rivers, has been a well-known force for 
religion and enlightenment, Founded mainly by a 
double strain of sturdy pioneers, those from ‘the old 
South via Kentucky and those from the East and 
farther North—sons of the Covenant, Cavalier and 
Puritan—the college has been noted for i its freedom, 
its moral earnestness, and its sound scholarship. 
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Westminster remains, and purposes to remain, a 
small college, for men only, not technical or profes- 
sional, but devoted to four years of liberal educa- 
tion. The present acceleration to three years is only 
for the stress of war times. 

The college rejoices in its vital connection with 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S. and U.S. A. Many of 
the faculty are graduates of Church colleges. All 
are adherents to the Christian faith. The faculty is 
made up of scholars representing a wide range of 
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interest and learuing. Some twenty-one American 
and seven foreign universities have contributed to 
their graduate training. 

The students, about three hundred, come from 
eighteen states and two foreign countries. Alertness 
and individual initiative seem to be prominent traits. 
Government of student affairs is by what is known 
as the honor system, which is traditional and firmly 
based. Nearly half the students this year have en- 
gaged in some sort of voluntary public- speaking 
contest. 

Westminster has made an independent departure 
in its organization of the student community and 
in its athletic program. The student community is 
organized into six social groups, and every member 
of the student body has an opportunity to belong 
to one of these organizations. Students find great 
happiness in the intimate association of these groups, 
and they find maturing experience in accepting 
responsibility for the character and achievement of 
the group to which they belong. 

Under the present sy stem of athletics, the game 
of football has been abandoned, and every student 
engages in some kind of competitive athletics at 
least twice a week. This required play is supple- 
mented by intramural athletic competition between 
the six social groups. This system grows in general 
favor as being more democratic and more inclusive 
in its benefits. 

The college holds that a liberal education that is 
Christian is ‘vitally related to the democratic w ay 
of life. Not only i in its formal educational program, 
but in certain specialized activities, the college re- 
veals its appreciation of this relationship. The John 
Findley Green Foundation each year brings “a man 
of international reputation” for a series of lectures 
on economic and political problems of international 
concern. The lecturer is to select his own subject 
and “shall present it with regard for Christian 
tolerance and practical benevolence.” The lectures 
have been published by the Univ ersity of Chicago 
Press. 


Another public service is that of the Westminster 





Institute of Public Affairs, which has brought out- 
standing presidential candidates and other political 
leaders for lectures which were broadcast through- 
out the nation. These programs have served to 
emphasize for all students, whatever their major 
interest—biology, chemistry, poetry—the necessity 
of understanding participation in the democratic 
processes of self-government. 

High standards have been maintained in the 
academic work of the institution. Sixty-eight per 
cent of its graduates go on to graduate or profes- 
sional schools. One sixth of its seniors in each of 
the last two years have received fellow ship or 
scholarship awards from the great graduate schools 
of the country. During the last ten years, such 
awards to men who have majored in one depart- 
ment have totaled more than $20,000. 

The alumni of the college have extended the 
reach of its influence in innumerable ways of sig- 
nificance. The Reverend James F. Forsy th, ’98, and 
the Reverend William R. Dobyns, ex- Bs, founded 
the School of the Ozarks, one of the best-known 
Christian preparatory schools in the country. John 
A. McAfee, ’58, founded Park College, Parkville, 
Missouri, and Hugh McCutchan, ’07, founded a 
school for boys at Sutsien Ku, China, modeled upon 
the school he had known at Fulton. 

In missionary enterprises in Brazil, Africa, and the 
Orient; in more than one hundred pulpits in Amer- 
ica; in the administrative heads of more than forty 
institutions of higher education; in the United States 
Senate, on the Federal bench, and in high position 
in the army; in the twenty-three per cent of its 
alumni in the field of education, represented, for 
instance, on the faculties of Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, the University of Chicago, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Leland Stanford University, University of 
Missouri, Davidson, and Southwestern Colleges; in 
the nineteen per cent of its alumni in the legal or 
medical profession; in the hosts of men in business 
and industrial research of the country; and in the 
eighty-five per cent of its graduates who have 
served their churches as officers—the great serv ice 
of a small college is revealed. 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1941—May 1, 1941.................... $12,330.41 
{ Budget Receipts—April 1, 1942—-May 1, ~s...ti#i«wiw#t... 15,595.16 
Inerease for one month .................................... $ 3,264.75 
FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Receipts—April 1, 1941—May 1, 1941.......................... $20,397.03 
Receipts—April 1, 1942—May 1, 1942...................... 29,868.38 
Increase for one month... ......... ik waht dene wine lee MO $ 9,471.35 
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The Woman's Auxiliary 


Training School 
Montreat, North Carolina July 8—15 


Opening Session Evening of July 8 


Closing Session Noon of July 15 


THE PROGRAM OF THE WoMAN’s AUXILIARY TRAIN- 
ing School will provide a week of intensive study, 
inspiration, and fellowship which are so needed to- 
day. Christian leaders in our Woman’s Work, anx- 
ious to be better prepared for their unprecedented 
responsibilities and opportunities for service, will 
make every effort to attend. During the past few 
years, many have come by automobile, but this year 
will find hundreds of them going back to the plan 
of former years when it was necessary to travel to 
Montreat via train or bus. 

On the afternoon of July 
8, delegates are asked to 
register by synods for the 
Woman’s Auxiliary Training School. Opportunity 
will also be given for personal and group interces- 
sion during that afternoon, and at the opening ses- 
sion on the evening of July 8 the challenge to more 
earnest prayer will be sounded. It is urged that all 
delegates arrive in time for this Opening session. 
Beginning at 9:00 A.M. on July 9 
and continuing through noon of 
the 15th, there will be classes and 
conferences, including all the units in the Auxiliary 
Training School curriculum, together with other 
subjects related to Christian life and service today in 
the home, the church, the community, the world. 
Dr. W. L. Lingle, one of 
the most beloved ministers 
of our Church, and always 
popular with Montreat audiences, will lead the plat- 
form Bible Hour this year. Many over the Church 
will be willing to make personal sacrifices in order 
to hear the daily messages for Christians which Doc- 
tor Lingle will deliver. 


Registration by Synods. 


Daily Schedule. 


Platform Bible Leader. 


Others who will share in 
the program as teachers, 
speakers, or conference 
leaders are: Mrs, Alexander Maitland, Mrs, D. R. 
Beeson, Mrs. S. H. Askew, Miss Janie McCutchen, 
Mrs, H. Kerr Taylor, Mrs, John P. Walker, Mrs. 
N. T. Shawhan, Mrs. C. R. Caldwell, Dr. John Mac- 
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Others on the Pro gram, 


kay, Dr. Donald Richardson, Mrs. Norwood Phelps, 
Miss Bessie Lewis, Miss Annie Tait Jenkins, Mrs. 
W. T. Fowler, Miss Mary Quidor, Mrs. E. F. 
Horine, Mrs. A, C. Goolsby, Mrs. S. L. V. Timmons, 
Mrs. Ben Knox, Miss Grace Wisner, Mrs. J. W. Mc- 
Queen, Dr. H. Kerr Taylor, Dr. Claude H. Pritch- 
ard, Dr. D. T. Caldwell, Dr. T. K. Young, Miss 
Mary Beeson, Miss Eufemia Manjarrez. 
Of especial interest each year are the 
Missionaries. messages brought at the vesper hours 
and other times by both home and 
foreign missionaries. The very fact that so many of 
the foreign missionaries are in the homeland this 
year assures a rich contribution to the week’s pro- 
gram from that source. The missionaries will share 
in the program and will be available for conference 
regarding our home and foreign mission responsi- 
bility. 
Special conferences are being 
Special Conferences. arranged also for those who 
work with Young Adults, the 
Adult Advisors of Young People, Teachers of Mis- 
sion study books; and on the following subjects: 
Building for the Future—Peace; The Defense Serv- 
ice Council; Parent Training in Face of Conditions 
Today; Personal Evangelism. There will be a period 
also devoted to Book Reviews by outstanding 
women leaders. 
One hour each day during 
Presbyterial Presidents’ the Training School the 
Conference. presbyterial presidents will 
meet for conference, with 
Mrs, A. C. Goolsby and Mrs. F. B. Callaway in 
charge. Mrs. Goolsby, whose home is in Richmond, 
Virginia, is one who has been a very efficient pres- 
byterial president and has worked to give in these 
conferences those things that are so needed by that 
particular group of leaders. Mrs. Callaway is presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Synod of 
Florida. 
The members of the Program 
Committee are Mrs. H. C. 
Hibbs, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work; Mrs. F. B. Callaway, 


(Continued on page 250) 


Program Committee. 
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Montreat in 1942 


By R. C. ANDERSON* 


AT THIS SEASON fHOUSANDS OF PEOPLE ARE TURNING 
their thoughts to Montreat, our Church Home, in 
anticipation of their summer vacation and we are all 
thinking of what effect changed conditions through- 
out the country will have upon the attendance at 
the summer conferences, camps, and summer school, 
whether the restrictions on car tires, gasoline, and 
oil will affect these meetings. The answer to these 
questions must be to a degree speculation. 

Our many friends will be pleased to know that the 
inquiries coming to the office indicate that our 
meetings will be largely attended, and it is possible 
that many will seek the beauties and the climate of 
the mountains this season instead of going to other 
resorts. 

Last year we had a great season. ‘The most largely 
attended in our history, and we are all set and ready 
for a still larger attendance this year, Several Young 
People’s meetings are scheduled in advance of the 
Assembly’s Conferences for the month of June, and 
tentative plans are being made for additional Con- 
ferences in the early part of September. 

This is the time above all others when Christian 
people should assemble for prayer, praise and re- 
newal of devotion to the Cause of Christ for their 
own sakes and for the sake of the country which is 
now in peril. If our country should fail in this pres- 
ent great struggle for religious and other liberties, 
the Church would suffer reverses beyond expres- 
sion. Montreat should be made a great center this 
coming summer for calling the churches and the 
nations into a closer and safer relationship to God. 
This place should be made a center of defense in 
the highest sense of the word, not only a defense 
from the perils of the nations with which we are at 
war, but defense against sin and threatening evils of 
which war is only an expression. 

We are just completing the beautiful new col- 
lege dormitory which will comfortably house roo. 
The rooms in this building have connecting baths, 
the best beds, and will be as comfortable as any 
rooms within the Montreat grounds. It is very ac- 
cessible to the Auditorium, Gaither Hall and other 
centers of meetings. In addition we have a new in- 
firmary which is just completed which will carry 
from 30 to 40 people. This also is most comfortably 
furnished and conveniently located. There are ap- 


*Rev. R. C. Anderson, D.D., is president of the Mountain Retreat 
Association. 
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proximately 430 privately owned cottages in Mon- 
treat all of which should be full. The owners for 
the most part will occupy these, but there are 4 
number that can be rented. Anyone desiring these 
should write to the Mountain Retreat Association, 
Montreat, North Carolina, at their earliest con- 
venience. 

We are providing a great program and the mind 
of the Church should be directed here as a great 
power house for the renewing of the spiritual life, 
for prayer, and the building of Christian character. 
We urge the people even now to prepare in their 
minds and hearts to make the most of our summer 
Conferences, to strengthen the Kingdom of God, 
and to prepare in the fullest degree to be the best 
soldiers of the Cross possible. This is our greatest 
preparation for victory and lasting peace. 





The Woman’s Auxiliary Training School 
(Continued from page 249) 


Chairman Woman’s Advisory Committee; Miss Janie 
W. McGaughey, Secretary of Woman’s Work, who 
serves as Chairman of the Committee. 

Reservations at Montreat should be made through 
Mr. A, R. Bauman, Montreat, N. C. 


ImporTANT MEETINGS PRECEDING SCHOOL 


During the week prior to the Woman's Auxiliary 
Training School the Committee on Woman’s Work 
and the Woman’s Advisory Committee meet in joint 
session, to review the work of the year, and study 
together recommendations of the General Assembly 
as these affect the Woman’s Work and to plan for 
the needed emphases in the days ahead. 





Coming 


The article on “Explaining the War to Our Chil- 
dren,” by Clara Savage Littledale, reprinted from 
Parents’ Magazine, which was announced to appeal 
in the May issue of the Presbyterian Survey will be 
in the July issue. 
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TO GUIDE YOUTH ARIGHT 


Basic TO OUR AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY IS THE BELIEF 
that “the race moves forward on the feet of little 
children.” However, it is only as these little feet are 
ouided by adults wise and strong that there can be 
any assurance that their path will lead onward and 
upward. 

In many respects the past decade has been one of 
ever-increasing emphasis upon childhood and youth. 
Yet in spite of this fact, we have witnessed many a 
strange anomaly. On the one hand has been the de- 
mand for youth in leadership of business, political, 
and even in educational spheres. Our churches too 
have shown a decided preference for the vigor of 
the young as over against the experience of maturity. 
Yet, in contradiction to all this, there has never been 
atime when so many young persons have felt them- 
selves cheated. Thousands and thousands trained and 
eager for service have failed to find employment, 
and, because of that, have been denied those experi- 
ences which provide life with happiness and mean- 
ing. And now, supreme tragedy, though we have 
taught our youth the evil and the futility of war, 
we ask them to give up their homes and their jobs, 
their all, and to die for the freedom of a world of 
adults in which they themselves have rarely known 
freedom. 

For the world of today remains that which it has 
always been—a world made by adults and not by its 
children. It is adults who conduct our business, 
control our politics, make and enforce our laws, run 
most of our churches, and teach in all our schools 
and colleges. It is adults, too, who have made those 
machines which have so tragically outrun our ability 
to make wise use of them. It is adults who are to 
blame for the selfishness, the greed, and the animosi- 
ties of many sorts which have plunged us once again 
into the awful abyss of war. It was adults who drew 
Up the treaties which followed upon the last World 
War, and it was likewise adults who failed to live 
up to their agreements. Yes, it is adults who are 
responsible for our world today, dark as it is. 

Behind every adult of today, however, there 
stands a long line of other adults who in turn have 
made him what he is. In such a line we see first of 
all the parents, to whom as to no others are en- 
trusted those highly important early years of child- 
hood when impressions are well-nigh indelible. 

here too we see the other members of the house- 
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Christian Adults Have the Key 


By A QUARTET OF AUTHORS 


hold, relatives, friends, and servants, and the teachers 
both of the church and the secular schools whose 
personalities taught far more than they perhaps ever 
dreamed. There stand, too, the camp and club lead- 
ers whose influence, especially during the years of 
adolescence, is so strong. Nor should w € pass by 
those authors who through the printed page have 
made themselves so a part of the life and thought 
of those who stand in positions of authority today. 
Whether for good or ill, each of these adults, and 
many, many more who have touched their lives, 
have made the men and women who make up 
society as we see it now. 

If we could but know more of the influences 
which have played upon the lives of those in power 
in our present world, with how much deeper a sense 
of responsibility would we adults apply ourselves 
to meeting the opportunities which are offered us 
in contact with growing children. 

If ic be so true that it is adults who are determin- 
ing the tone of society both today and for the 
future, the challenge then to us is twofold. First, 
with all the power there is in us we will address 
ourselves to the task of transforming society in 
accordance with the principles to which we give 
at least verbal allegiance, and second, to becoming 
the kind of adult to whom the young can look for 
safe guidance in the days that lie ahead. 

The more deeply we are concerned with this 
twofold and overwhelming task, the more we will 
come to realize that it is only as we draw upon 
resources far beyond our own that we can ever 
hope to accomplish that of which we dream in 
either sphere. Only as we apply those principles set 
forth by the Son of God can we create that kind 
of a society in which youth, with its idealism, and its 
enthusiasm will be free to live out its dreams. Only 
as we ourselves are changed by our fellowship with 
Christ can we become worthy to guide the feet 


of youth. Mrs. FE, F. Horne 


TO WORLD-WIDE CHRISTIAN PEACE 


There can be no question that the Christian ethic 
embodies the only perfect formula for establishing 
human relations upon a stable basis of peace and 
good will. Christian adults are therefore entirely 
right in insisting that, insofar as may be humanly 
possible, this formula be the governing one in the 
settlement that must follow the present war. 
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We have fallen into the very bad habit of saying 
simply that what is needed is a Christian peace or a 
just peace, as if that disposed of the problem, 
whereas it does no more than state it. We are in- 
clined to stop just where the difficult part begins; 
for basically the problem is that of showing what the 
Christian ethic requires us to do in a given set of 
circumstances. This is not a question that can be left 
to answer itself. We must be prepared with a bill of 
particulars, showing just how the Christian formula 
is to be applied, and this means that we must under- 
stand the human relationships that are involved. 


As the matter now stands, the phrase “Christian 
peace”’ is little more than a pious slogan, and such it 
must remain until we come to grips with the ques- 
tion of what, in particular, Christianity requires us 
to do to or for the nations of the world after this war 
is over. What is the Christian means of organizing 
world peace? Shall peace be organized on the basis 
of the virtual extermination of aggressor peoples? 
Shall we resort to the old principle of the balance of 
power and spheres of influence, and depend upon 
rival ambitions to hold would-be aggressors in 
check? Shall we organize the world on the basis of 
an Anglo-Saxon or a purely American hegemony 
under which we would police the far corners of the 
globe and deny to all and sundry the means of wag- 
ing war against us? Shall we depend entirely upon 
generosity when dealing with people who identify 
generosity with weakness and proceed to shatter the 
peace by taking advantage of it? Which of these, or 
what combination of them, is to be regarded as 
Christian? These are some of the questions for which 
we must have answers before it means anything to 
talk about a Christian peace. 


Finally, we would do well not to be too optimistic 
about the permanence of any peace, however Chris- 
tian we may believe it to be. After all, it is not 
humanly possible to put into perfect effect the Chris- 
tian law of love even when we feel that we know 
precisely what it requires. The human heart is deceit- 
ful above all things and desperately wicked, Sin is a 
universal fact among men; because of its prevalence 
it is a characteristic of problems of human associa- 
tion that they are never completely solved and 
therefore have to be re-solved from time to time. 
We are not even able to apply the Christian law of 
love perfectly to the simplest of everyday relation- 
ships to others. Moreover, there is no Scriptural 
warrant for the belief that there can be a lasting 
settlement of the problems of association among sin- 
ful men. The acceptance of this fact is the sort of 
realism that the Church sorely needs in an age when 
every secular group appears to believe in the per- 
fectibility of man. Short of the millenium there is 
no Utopia of perfection for us. But this does not 
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mean that Christian people should be satisfied with 
any sordid basis for the establishment of human 
relationships. It is ours to preach the glad news that 
Christ came to cover the sins of His people with 
His righteousness, and in that faith to walk humbly 
and steadily toward the light. C.K. Brows 


CHRISTIAN WOMEN IN PARTICULAR 


This is no time for the sexes to be carrying on q 
war between themselves or to be making disparag- 
ing remarks about one another. However, it may 
not be amiss for this mere male to observe that 
women have disappointed us more than once. Many 
of us dreamed of the political world being cleaned 
up when women obtained the ballot. We saw visions 
of higher standards among candidates for public 
office; we envisioned adequate support for our lag- 
ging public-school systems; we felt sure that woman, 
with her intuitive sense of what is fine and clean and 
noble, would elevate the state—vote out certain 
wrongs against which the ages have cried, and vote 
in certain blessings for which the ages have waited. 

But, alas! Many women still boast of the fact that 
they have never voted! Many are not interested 
enough to keep up intelligently with what is going 
on. Many vote as their husbands vote, so there is 
little difference to be noted. Look at the world to- 
day. It presents a sorry picture over which the angels 
must be weeping. There is scarcely an evil in the 
world today which is not supported by women. If 
women withdrew their support from prostitution, 
use of liquor, racial antipathy, inequality, injustice, 
war, petty crime—these would disappear. The chal- 
lenge is no less to men than to women, but we are, 
at the moment, considering woman’s part. O God, 
send us another Esther who will come to the king- 
dom for such a time as this! 

We are in the habit of thinking that most of our 
women in the church are interested, but that is not 
so. In the auxiliaries with which I have been asso- 
ciated, only about 50% of the women on the church 
roll participate in the auxiliary, and then perhaps 
only a third of these can be counted on. Of this one 
third only a little handful will be circle chairmen, 
devotional leaders, or other officers. Yet women have 
always enriched the gospel with their feminine ap- 
proach. Call the roll of women on whom God has 
leaned, and it is an impressive array—Esther, Han- 
nah, Mary of Nazareth, Mary and Martha of Beth 
any, Lydia, Phoebe, Lois, Eunice and others. “I 
man owes much to Christ,” said a great preacher of 
the long ago, “woman owes still more.” Christ has 
lifted woman from the level of man’s plaything and 
property to be his equal before heaven, and it does 
seem that out of gratitude every woman ought to 
be loyal to Christ. Christian women and men t00 
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have a great responsibility today. Here are six things 
that they can do, six handles that they can catch 
hold of and begin lifting: 

1, INTERPRET THE T1imes—spiritually. There is 
much that we do not know about that is happening 
coday. We do not have powers of clairvoyance. We 
cannot read the future. But the New Testament does 
make it plain that when man rebels against the moral 
law of the universe, he must come to judgment be- 
fore the righteous will of God. We can point to the 
world situation today as proof of the claims of the 
New Testament. We can make it clear that every 
sin demands a price, and that today the nations are 
suffering the judgment of God because of their 
folly. 

2, INTERROGATE OursELVES—rigorously. “Tet @ 
man examine himself,’ challenged Paul. Are we 
Christian? Where were we at 7:00 A.M. on Sunday, 
December 7—probably asleep, like some others at 
Pearl Harbor whom we have condemned! Are we 
genuinely concerned over the world? Are we seek- 
ing first the Kingdom? Are we carrying on half a 
dozen private wars of our own? Are we just? Are 
we at peace with all groups, classes, organizations, 
individuals? 

3. InstinL Our Cxitpren—faithfully. We have 
the key to the situation today, in ourselves, but to- 
morrow in our children. Are they learning not only 
from our lips but also from our Jives how to live the 
life of love? Unless the family of God is real to us, 
our children will look upon our teaching concerning 
itas a Sunday cloak, or a family heirloom. 

4. Inspire Our Associates—magnificently. In a 
quiet way we must propagandize this basic teaching 
of Presbyterianism: God is sovereign in His universe 
and, in spite of all the evidence to the contrary, God 
is still at the helm. As surely as God is God, nations 
some day will honor Him. His church and His King- 
dom will ultimately conquer all nations. 

j. Inrensiry Our Service—realistically. This is 

no time for waiting. The MacArthur military strat- 
egy is sound for the moral and spiritual realm. 
There are a dozen major moral fronts along which 
Christian adults can attack now, and we may be sure 
that these fronts will be even more active when the 
war is over. I shudder to think of the problem which 
this war is creating. 
_ 6. Instat, OursELvEs IN SOME PLACE or AcTION— 
intelligently. Some thoughtful, Christian people, 
knowing that they have only so much time and 
trength to give to the Church, intelligently seek 
that place into which they can best fit and through 
Which they can help build the Kingdom of love. 


Thave suggested nothing radical here. These ave- 
tues for Christian action may seem pitifully tame. 
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But it is my conviction that, until we have further 
light from the Eternal, we had better stay in the 
middle of the road, keep our feet on what has 
seemed to be solid ground, and keep on keeping on. 
These are days for great thinking and great living. 
Only the Christian has the key. 


Rev. Anstey C. Moore 
TO A CHRISTIAN FUTURE FOR ALL 


Yes, Christian adults have the key to the future, if 
the future we want is a way of life for all men, re- 
gardless of race or class or nationality, based upon 
the Christian conception of life, and the Christian 
evaluation of human personality. Surely any future 
to which a Christian can give himself unreservedly 
must include a world free from the recurrent sav- 
agery of war. That sort of future world order de- 
mands that all Christians renounce their isolationism, 
and in its stead substitute a policy of active interest 
in every aspect of human life. 

But, if adult Christians are to give themselves to 
that sort of future world order, we shall have to 
interest ourselves in 77an’s political future. We now 
see that we cannot transform the kingdoms of this 
world into the Kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ 
until and unless we bring our Christian conviction to 
bear upon those who are in places of authority. 

Again, if Christian adults are to give themselves 
to the building of a Christian world order, we shall 
have to interest ourselves in 77an’s social future. A 
society based upon race, class, and color, and organ- 
ized on the bases of a caste system, whether that 
caste system be racial, economic, or religious, is a 
negation of every fundamental principal and doc- 
trine of the Christian religion. It denies the Father- 
hood of God, the brotherhood of man, the univer- 
sality of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and the efficacy 
of the Cross of Christ. 

Finally, if Christian adults are to open the doors 
of a Christian world order, we shall have to interest 
ourselves in man’s economic problems. Two recent 
statements of internationally known speakers interest 
and disturb me greatly. A radio commentator, dis- 
cussing war aims and methods of uniting the peo- 
ples of the “United” Nations, made this observation: 
“We had better not tell the Chinese, the Indians, and 
the Malayans that we are fighting to preserve Chris- 
tianity. For, to them, Christianity means domination 
and exploitation by the white man from the West, 
in the name of the Christian religion. To them west- 
ern civilization and Christianity are synonymous.” 
Speaking before the house of Lords recently, Sir 
Richard Acland, M. P., said: “In this war there is a 
positive and passionate longing on the part of the 
overwhelming majority of the people not to go back 
to the miserable world they knew in 1939. We want 
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to move on to a new way of living, where the motive 
of serv ice will transcend the motive of individual 
gain.” By implication, both these men are challeng- 
ing ¢ ‘hristians to solve the problem of grinding pov- 
erty , in the midst of a world of plenty. If Christians 
are to unlock the doors of a future Christian world 
order, surely we must create a w orld in which the 
minimum necessities of life are assured for all before 
the luxuries of life are possible for any. 

In short, adult Christians have the key to a future 
which holds a way of life for all men of good will— 
a way of life in which there shall be equal oppor- 
tunity for self-realization and dev elopment, a way 
of life free from exploitation and oppression, a way 
of life which shall increasingly correspond to the 
Christian ideal of the Kingdom ‘of God. Under God, 
Christian adults can unlock the doors of a future ke 
which the will of God can be done, here on earth, 
as it is done in heaven. 

It was my privilege some time ago to attend the 
Delaware Conference on a just and Durable Peace, 
as a delegate of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. One 
of the principles agreed upon by the Conference 


(Topic for July Circle Discussion.) 


seems indispensable if Christians are to throw open 
the doors of a Christian future: 

“We believe that a supreme responsibility rests 
with the Church. The Church, being a creation of 
God in Jesus Christ, is called to proclaim to all men 
everywhere the way of life. Moreover, the Church, 
which is now in reality a world community, may be 
used of God to develop His spirit of righteousness 
and love in every race and nation. . For this sery- 
ice Christians must now dedicate themselves, seeking 
forgiveness for their sins and the constant guidance 
and help of God.” 

Here, then, is the key to the future. Christian 
adults must realize that the future is with them, 
Christians must insist that “other foundation can 
no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ. 
It remains for Christian men and women to imple- 
ment the Christian way of life by living it, and to 
insure a Christian future by making every area of 
their life Christian. So shall adults unlock the doors 
which open out upon a glorious future for all men. 
So shall they be His disciples. 

Rev. S. E. Howir, D.D. 


Synodical Training Schools, 1942 


Place Date 


Arkansas, Batesville 


Arkansas College June 9-16 


Louisiana, Clinton 


Silliman College June 8-13 


Mississippi, Jackson 
Belhaven College June 15-20 
Missouri, Fulton 
William Woods College 
Texas, Kerrville 
Kerrville Encampment 


June 8-13 


August 11-17 


Virginia, Harrisonburg 


Massanetta Springs July 27 - August 3 


West Virginia, Bluefield 


Bluefield College June 4-10 


Chairman 


Mrs. Mack H. Long, 
1922 Wolfe Street, “Little Rock, Ark. 


Mrs. L. B. Driscoll, 


1303 Pleasant Street, New Orleans, La. 


Mrs. Paul M. Watson, 
Marks, Miss. 

Mrs. W. J. Gammon, 
Eldon, Mo. 


Mrs. C. S. Harrington, 
2408 Rosedale, Houston, Texas. 


Miss Laura W. Campbell, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Mrs, J. M. McCauley, 
Mt. Hope, W. Va. 





Decrease for one month 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1941—May 1, 1941 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1942—May 1, 1942..................... 1,596.50 


pp Sb didi ies oa $2,278.67 
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Population Trends and Their 
Significance to the Church 


By O. E. 


Four RoMAN CATHOLIC BISHOPS RECENTLY SPENT A 
day in Washington learning about some of the 
work of the Department of Agriculture. They 
came especially to learn of the work of the Farm 
Security Administration. The Catholics are real- 
izing that, unless they reach the rural people, they 
are probably doomed to declining membership in 
the United States, and are interested in encourag- 
ing agricultural settlement of Catholic youth. 


Cities Not Reproducing Themselves 


No longer are there enough children being born 
in the cities to keep the population stationary. 

Seventy-five per cent of all Catholics are in the 
cities. Years ago, when Catholics came over from 
Ireland, a New York Archbishop encouraged them 
to live in cities, for it was easier to take care of the 
population in the cities. Now the Catholics are 
quite concerned over the decline in the birth rate 
in cities. They realize that over half the farm pop- 
ulation of the nation is in the South, that the rural 
birth rate is higher in the South, and that if this 
trend continues, the South is destined to exert an 
increasing influence upon the nation’s history. 

In our cities today ten adults are rearing only 

seven children. Among the Presbyterians of the 
cities ten adults probably are rearing only five or 
six children. . 
_In the farm population ten adults are rearing 
fourteen children. Those fourteen would rear 
twenty if the birth rate remained stationary, and 
those twenty would rear twenty-eight. The popu- 
lation will probably treble in a century, were there 
no migration from the farms. Many mountain 
counties in the South still have a reproduction rate 
that would double population every generation, if 
no migration occurred. 


es 
es Social Scientist, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
‘ashington, D, C, Dr. Baker is probably the best informed man 


oe States on population trends. This article consists of 
rom a stenographic report of an address delivered at the 
‘own and Country Pastors’ Institute at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, Richmond, Va., November II, 1941. 

A study of 144 urban Presbyterian churches taken at random 
~in every section of the Assembly reveals a membership of 16,257 
a phages age, but there are only 3,332 children under five 
me rly die these women, This is 48% less than is necessary to 
lee jee ear on stationary. At this rate in one hundred years’ 
a nunc red members of the average city Presbyterian church 

ave only fifteen living descendants.—H. W. M. 
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BAKER* 


South Protestant 


The South is yet dominantly Protestant. The 
Catholic Church has set out to try to reach the un- 
churched people of the South. Protestant ministers 
will probably soon witness an increased effort by 
the Catholics. A new order has been formed in the 
Catholic Church of priests who promise never to 
take a city charge, but to confine their work to 
rural areas. I wish some of our Protestant minis- 
ters would do this. The significance of it is this— 
the South with its dominantly rural people, seems 
likely to contribute a very large percentage to our 
nation’s population. The increase in the population 
of the South between 1930 and 1940 was 16%, It is 
possible, if not probable, that three fourths of the 
people of this nation a century hence will be de- 
scendants of the people of the South today, nearly 
all of the rural South. 


An Intellectual Church? 


The Presbyterian Church is an intellectual 
Church, and perhaps in part for this reason the peo- 
ple are not reproducing themselves. There are not 
as many adult conversions today as there used to be. 
Most of the accessions to the church today come 
through the family. Unless conditions change, the 
Presbyterians are doomed to decline, and the Pres- 
byterian Church may die out, unless there are ac- 
cessions from outside, especially from the rural 
areas. Many city churches are facing this situation. 
A study of six Disciples churches of Indianapolis 
was made, and it was found that three fourths of 
the members were born and reared on farms. 


Farm Family a Unit 


On the farm, life centers around the family—it is 
the economic as well as the social unit. It is almost 
absolutely necessary for a farmer to have a wife. 
There is close coéperation between the farmer and 
his children. Commonly they can pay their way by 


2The major part of the church membership of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., is drawn from the professional and business groups. 
Our Church is also predominantly urban rather than rural in its 
constituency. In the sixteen southern states 689% of the population 
is urban, and only 32% rural, but 60% of the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., is urban, and only 40% rural. It is 
obvious that the membership of our Church is drawn from groups 
which have small families. 
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helping with the work from ten years of age on- 
ward, 

A city wife sometimes does not know what the 
business of her husband is. A farmer’s wife knows. 
They all work together on the farm. The husband, 
the wife, and the children all know that if they are 
to build a better barn, or have better stock, they 
will have to work hard and save. The father and son 
work together every day. The mother and the 
daughter work together every day. In the cities the 
situation is quite different. ; 

The integrity of the family is basic. The farm 
father and mother want the children to have a bet- 
ter start in life than they had. In the cities many are 
losing this interest because they do not have chil- 
dren. One third of the women in the nation today 
will not give birth to a child. When old age comes, 
these people will have no children to support them. 
We are drifting to dependence on the state, drifting 
away from the family toward the state. I think this 
is a dangerous drift. The state cannot take the per- 
sonal interest in developing thrift and frugality in 
the children that parents do. The impulse of the 
mother and father to sacrifice for the child is be- 
ing lost. Taxation is eating deeply into family earn- 
ings. We are coming to the same end as the Roman 
Empire. In the cities the family is getting weaker 
and weaker, and the state is getting stronger and 
stronger. 

Many women in the cities have their work out- 
side the home, the husband has his work, and the 
children are sent to school. The mother wants to 
get rid of the care of them in many cases. The 
family is the foundation of the church. The Catho- 
lics put obligations to the family ahead of obliga- 
tions to the church. In the cities of the South the 
weakening of the family tie appears to be rapidly 
progressing. The fact remains that the family is 
failing to reproduce in the cities enough children, 
even in the South, to maintain population, and is 
also often failing to transmit culture from one gen- 
eration to the next. Physical conditions in cities 
make it hard for the family to develop sentiment 
and maintain the religious traditions. The future of 
our nation lies largely with the rural people in the 
South, and it rests largely with the mothers. 


The Mother Influence Dominant 


Two professors in Columbia University made a 
survey of the major influences in the development 
of character. The one outstanding institution, hav- 
ing more influence than all the other institutions to- 
gether, was the home. The mother exerted two 
thirds of the influence, and the father one third. As 
I travel around with these young people and have 
them take records (for there is no education with- 
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out participation) I begin to realize how important 





the mother is. The mother in the rural area who js 
teaching by precept and by example is determining 
the destiny of the nation. . 






Home Ownership Basic 





What is going to happen to the people after this 
defense program is over? The Catholics feel that 
property ownership is the basis of liberty. The man 
who hasn’t any property has very little liberty, A 
man who doesn’t have any property cannot develop 
full sense of responsibility. The Catholics believe in 
widespread ownership of property. In my opinion 
you may find in twenty-five to thirty years that the 
Catholic people will be the defenders of property 
rights in the South for the poor. The Catholic 
Church, unless the Protestants wake up, is going to 
become the defender of the poor. It is the poor who 
have the most children. It is the poor but proud 
people in the South who are going to be the people 
of the future, unless the whole nation alters its ideals 
and is willing to sacrifice for the sake of children. 

A recent survey showed that the farm people had 
a better diet than any other class in the United 
States. They had their own chickens, eggs, milk, 
and garden. I don’t blame the poor people in the 
cities. The conditions of living and philosophy of 
life tend toward the extinction of the race, and the 
extinction of churches in the cities. If the city 
churches are to be maintained, it will be because of 
the rural people. Boys and girls will have to come 
in from the country in very large numbers. 

In conclusion I want to stress the following 
thought. The rural church seems destined to con- 
tribute an increased proportion of the future citi- 
zens of the nation. The ideals of the nation will be 
determined largely by the ideals of the rural peo- 
ple. If the rural people accept the ideals of the city 
people, the hope of a permanent civilization in this 
country is over, at least for the near future. We are 
going the way of the ancient Roman Empire, and 
for the same reason—the decline of the family and 
the home.’ 














































3 The hope of our city churches to survive or to grow must come 
from new members coming by certificate from the rural and home- 
mission fields, or by adopting and executing a vigorous program ol 
Sunday School Extension. The best way for city churches to evan- 
gelize large social groups of large families is through outpost Sun- 
day schools. This is a proven method of bringing salvation to adults, 
as well as to their children. City churches receive few adults on 
profession of faith. They must depend mainly upon children. If 
there are few children in the congregation, they normally cannot 
expect large evangelistic results. 

A sufficient number of our large city churches have tried out the 
organization and maintenance of outpost Sunday schools to prove 
that through this medium they are obtaining most satisfactory 
evangelistic results. This is a tested method of reaching the u™ 
evangelized, not only by the large city churches, but also by 
churches of every type. If the people will not come to the church, 
the church must go to the people —H. W. M. 
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Reach Every Person 


With Christian Teaching 


The United Religious Education Advance 


By W. NORMAN COOK* 


BEFORE THE PRESENT WORLD CONFLICT HAD BECOME 
so widespread, and long before it became apparent 
that the United States must become a party to it, the 
Protestant forces of North America felt the need 
for a great forward movement on the part of the 
Christian church and began to plan for what has 
come to be called “The United Religious Education 
Advance.” If there was need for such a movement 
then, “now more than ever.” Surely the world, at 
what seems to be its worst, needs the church and its 
message, at its best. 


Need for the Advance 


While more than 20,000,000 people are attending 
Sunday school or church in America, and about one 
half of the population is nominally Christian, there 
are 60,000,000 in the United States who are un- 
churched; 33,000,000 adults still unreached by the 
church; and over one half of the children and youth 
of America all receiving no formal religious in- 
struction. In the 16 Southern states alone, there are 
46,000,000 people of whom 35,420,000, or 77 out of 
every 100, are not enrolled in any Sunday school. 

In the United States, 95% of the criminals are 
from the one half who are without religious instruc- 
tion; of those in jails 50,000 are youth; 200,000 chil- 
dren appear annually in Juvenile Courts; each year 
1 home out of every 4 is touched in some way by 
crime; there is 1 divorce for every 6 marriages; and 
31°% of all families live in “sub-standard” homes. 

Millions of men have been uprooted from their 
home, vocation, and community to serve in the na- 
tion’s armed forces or defense industries. Members 
of families are being separated and scattered, some 
never to return. Men and women are facing the 
serious problems of family and business adjustments. 
Young people face the future with a sense of frus- 
tration and insecurity. Even little children are feel- 
ing the strain of these changed conditions and de- 
veloping a sense of fear. 
ae —— Cook is Director of Young People’s Work, 

) rch, U. S., and at present is acting as Director of 


: aes Religious Education Advance in Presbyterian Church, 
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The United Advance the Answer 

In the Word of God and the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, the church believes it has the answer to these 
needs, and therefore the Protestants of North Amer- 
ica have united in a Four-year Program of Advance 
to “Reach Every Person with Christian Teaching.” 

The United Religious Education Advance is an attempted 
four-year effort on the part of every Presbyterian congrega- 
tion to reach every person in e\ ery community with the 
Christian message and to improve and extend our Church’s 
program of Religious Education as it works through the 
home, the church, and the community. It is the purpose of 
this movement to confront every person outside of the 
church with Jesus Christ as his personal Saviour, and at the 
same time to help those already in the church to become 
increasingly Christlike in their daily living. 

Recognizing the timeliness of such a movement launched 
simultaneously by the Protestant denominations of North 
America, our 1941 General Assembly heartily endorsed the 
entrance of our Presbyterian Church, U. S., into the United 
Religious Education Advance. While all denominations will 
be carrying on similar activities, each denomination is work- 
ing out its own program to suit its own denominational 
background and needs. With this in mind, the 1941 General 
Assembly, challenged by the tremendous opportunity to 
unite in this venture of faith, enthusiastically endorsed and 
authorized the movement in adopting the following recom- 
mendation: 


“That the Assembly heartily endorse the ‘United Re- 
ligious Education Advance’ of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., as our Assembly’s part in the ‘United Christian 
Education Advance’ planned cooperatively by Protestant 
denominations of North America for the quadrennium 
beginning April, 1942, and designate the 1942 General 
Assembly as the Religious Education Advance Assembly, 
instructing our Executive Committee to present definite 
plans and recommendations regarding this ‘Advance’ to 
that Assembly.” 


The Advance is not a financial movement. It is not in any 
way concerned with money-raising. Neither is it designed to 
set up any new educational groups or organizations. It is 
exactly what the name implies: an aggressive and construc- 
tive effort on the part of every pastor, officer, and church 
member to make more effective and fruitful the educational 
processes in the Church, and to make them count for more 
in home, in community, and in the individual lives of those 
within our reach. It is confidently believed that the ADVANCE 
will remake every congregation that now feels helpless in 
the face of adverse circumstances by giving it a new vision 
of the possibilities constantly within its reach if it will only 
make an effort to move in the direction of these oppor- 
tunities. 
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Ultimate Objectives 


cs 


The ultimate objective of the Advance as stated 


for all denominations is 


TI 


Tl 


The Community 


Reach Every Person with Christian Teaching 


In Through 
(Regular Bible reading and 
7 : prayer 
ne Home Living as Christians in the 
| family 


{Increasing attendance 
, Improving teaching for Chris- 
tian discipleship 
Bringing every person into the 
fellowship of some church 
Churches working together 
for a Christian community 


re Church 


This objective has been interpreted for our own 


denomination as follows: 


‘ 


‘The United Religious Education Advance in the Pres- 


byterian Church, U. S., representing our part of the Christian 
Education Advance of North American Protestantism, is an 
intensive four-year effort on the part of all Presbyterian 
ministers, congregations and local church educational agen- 
cies to: 


(1) Arouse every Presbyterian to the immediate necessity in 


(4 


(6 


~ 


this war-torn world of re-establishing and strengthening 
the spiritual defenses of our individual lives, our homes, 
our churches and our nation. 


) Confront every Presbyterian with a more adequate and 


vital conception of the gospel of Jesus Christ and the 
church as they relate to the problems of living in our 
time. 
Root all teaching in the great Christian realities so that 
we may utilize more fully the available spiritual re- 
sources, thereby ministering more adequately to the 
religious needs of our people. 
) Awaken Presbyterians to the urgent necessity of estab- 
lishing and maintaining truly Christian homes and pro- 
viding in the home more adequate opportunity for 
Christian nurture. 
Sunmion all church members, teachers, leaders, and 
officers to a more complete loyalty to the Church of 
Christ through more active and intelligent participation 
in the program and organizations of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. 
Banish spiritual illiteracy from every community through 
closer codperation with other churches and other Chris- 
tian agencies in discovering and serving unreached areas 
so that every person in every community may be 
brought under the influence of continuous Christian 
teaching. 

) Glorify God through Christ-like living in home, church, 
and community that His will may be done through us, 
and that in fellowship with all other Christians we may 
help bring about the Kingdom of our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ.” 


Vw 


er 


Each congregation is expected from these gen- 


eral objectives to select specific goals which it will 
undertake. Suggestions for selecting these goals are 
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found in the Manual which is to be provided every 
local church. 


Planning in the Local Church 

Launched by the General Assembly in its meet- 
ing at Knoxville the latter part of May, the ap. 
vANCE should begin to take shape in every congre- 
gation throughout the Assembly during June and 
the other summer months. The pastor, as the or- 
dained leader of the congregation and moderator 
of the session, should take the initiative in planning 
for the apvaAnce. Where there is no pastor, the 
superintendent of the Sunday school, clerk of ses- 
sion, or some other interested person should as- 
sume ag teres for bringing the matter be- 
fore the session for its consideration and action. 
and where the session is not active, such leaders as 
will assume responsibility should proceed to make, 
and put into operation, plans for the apvance. The 
session should officially enlist the church in the 
ADVANCE, set up an “Advance Planning Committee” 
which should be representative of the various or- 
ganizations and interests of the church, and plan for 
the consecration of the Planning Committee at a 
regular service of the congregation. 

Immediately following its appointment, the Plan- 
ning Committee should begin to function at once 
along the following lines: Study carefully all ap- 
VANCE materials; discover the needs and opportuni- 
ties in the congregation and community, and select 
the particular lines along which the congregation 
will endeavor to advance; consult leaders of other 
churches in the community to see what they are 
doing and to secure a community-wide approach 
if possible; adopt a definite schedule, looking for- 
ward to launching the ApvANcE during Religious 
Education Week, September 7 through October 
4, 1942; and pass on to each congregation or group 
in the church the general goals selected by the 
Planning Committee, so that in the light of the 
general goals for the congregation as a whole each 
group may decide on its specific objectives and 
projects. 

Each group in the church—the Sunday school, 
the children, the young people, the men and the 
women—is expected to work out its own goals in 
the light of those adopted by the Planning Com- 
mittee for the whole congregation. Fuller sug- 
gestions in the form of pamphlets for each of these 
groups are being provided in the general ADVANCE 
material. 

It is important that every group enlist in the AD- 
VANCE and plan early. The summer is suggested 3s 
the time for planning fully for the apvANCcE, and 
it is urged that it be launched in the local church 
during Religious Education Week, September 27 
through October 4. 
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This is not a shallow thing, or a light effort, but 
is a four-year program with emphases as follows: 
First veat, Mobilizing the church for Reaching 
Every Person with Christian Teaching; Second 
vear, Christian Teaching in the Home; Third year, 
Christian Teaching in the Church; Fourth year, 
Christian Teaching in the Community. 

In this movement, our denomination is not alone, 
put joins hands with the other Protestant groups 
of North America and in local communities wher- 


ever the various denominations are located and can 
work together. 

Such a comprehensive movement as the United 
Religious Education Advance demands and de- 
serves the hearty co-operation of all pastors, par- 
ents, elders, deacons, superintendents, teachers, 
auxiliary officers, young people’s leaders and all 
others who hold positions of responsibility or 
leadership in our Presbyterian Church, 





Advancing Through 
Vacation Schools” 


AFIRST VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL-offered a new community—BY A FIRST CHURCH 


WHEN THE LAST VACATION SEASON ROLLED AROUND 
we had been in our new educational building—in 
a new section of our city—for only five months. 
The Vacation Church School was to be our first 
real community project. While we were com- 
pletely Presbyterian in organization, we were of- 
fering our well-equipped building and our own 
teaching staff to any who would come to us from 
the large residential section into which we had 
moved. How important it seemed to us—and how 
much more important it proved to be than we had 
dreamed! 


Our GrRouNDWoRK PLANS 


In order to enlist the full interest of our church- 
school workers, we first had a workers’ confer- 
ence with one hundred per cent attendance. At 
this supper meeting we discussed and tried to clar- 
ity just exactly what a vacation school is, how it 
should be an enterprise definitely related to the on- 
going work of the church school. Our pastor was 
eager for us to use courses including a major em- 
phasis on Bible study. The courses recommended 
for last year were chosen for use in our school. We 
reviewed the preferred courses—outlining actual 
school sessions from the time of the child’s arrival 
to his departure and the teachers’ meetings follow- 
ing. We planned possible handwork which would 
help to accomplish the purposes of the various ses- 
sions in the courses—discussing the abilities of the 
different age groups. 


etatidacsapeaia 





IRy : . ee . . 
p By Louise McLeod Boggs, director of Religious Education, First 
resbyterian Church, Richmond, Virginia. 
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Next—a “planning group” of around eighty peo- 
ple was called together from our church member- 
ship, including many of the new members who 
lived in the area around us. Aside from stimulating 
the interest and enthusiasm of church folk, we 
needed to plan with them the exact method of ap- 
proach to our new community friends; to show 
them how earnestly we desired to have our church 
serve them. 

This group suggested that we should: (a) ad- 
vertise the vacation school in our local newspapers, 
(b) that bulletin notices appear each week during 
the month previous to the beginning of the school; 
(c) that rather than make any sort of canvass, 
letters enclosing a printed folder giving full infor- 
mation about the school should be sent by the 
Director of Religious Education to every family 
in our community; (d) that the superintendent of 
our church school prepare a letter to be delivered 
by the children to their parents, inviting them to 
a parents’ meeting on the following Sunday morn- 
ing, at which time the school, its purpose and pro- 
gram were to be presented. 

All was done as suggested, and after further or- 
ganizing of the teaching-staff, transportation com- 
mittees, a refreshment committee, and a committee 
on purchasing school supplies, we were ready for 
our teachers’ meetings and the actual setting up of 
our school. 


Tue Errect or Our SCHOOL 
In Our Church School: 


There was a fine interest stimulated in the chil- 
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dren in their church school, especially on the part 
of those who attended the vacation school, but there 
have been also other benefits derived. For instance, 
throughout the year we have used the Bible charts 
which were begun during the vacation school, and 
also maps, worship centers and wall friezes, The pic- 
ture easels made by the Junior group for all the de- 
partments of the Sunday school have been invaluable 











Some Beginner Children enjoy singing around 
the piano 


A group at work in the Primary Department 


Junior boys busy at work on the picture easels 





































in holding pictures used in department worshj 

services. These easels as a necessary accompaniment 
of some of our worship centers have also been used 
frequently in the quiet of an evening worship hour, 
as a lovely center inviting the meditation of a group 


school for 
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leave befo 
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of young people, gathered around their open fire, Tr 
In the Lives of Our Children: Has tl 
Because of our having had the children for an ex. felt i ke 
tended program on consecutive days, youngsters lic-sc i 
who had never attended Sunday school made amaz. @ “ P" 
. ° ° ¢ : : ale oO 
ingly rapid adjustments. Many of the little ones, pr 
who in the first days of school seemed to be too cuore 
highly animated and to have very limited self-con- enc 
- H P ‘ ’ 
trol, have become our most enthusiastic and codper- shou < 
ative Beginners. eng 
And now—hear some of the things the parents — | 
had to say: Is a , 
At our open house on the last day of school, aes 
when the children escorted their parents to their 
departments to tell them informally of their work 
and experiences, a father said: 
Can yo 
day | 
How n 
of fa 
What 1 
Miss 
Why | 
influ 
port 
What 
at R 
Who | 
and 
“Please accept this check as a token of my deep appre- What 
ciation to you for what this school has meant to my little 
daughter.” the 
From a mother, only a few weeks ago, came these Tell s 
words: the 
“Our being so completely out in the suburbs, it had been 
impossible to enroll Betty in a vacation church school. After W hy 
her experience last summer she has looked forward to the feel 
coming school as a very natural and indispensable part of pas 
her vacation. I so hope you are going to allow us Episco- 
palians to attend again.” What 
From still another mother: nee 


“Could you give me the date of your vacation church 
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school for this summer? We are making plans for our two 


daughters to go away to camp, but they do not want to 
leave before your school is over... I think this religious 
training, in an extended period such as the summer affords, 
; more important this year than it has ever been before!” 


Tue Urcency oF Tuts YEAR’s PLANNING 


Has there truly ever been a time when we have 
felt so keenly the urgency of our challenge? A pub- 
iic-school teacher tells of the care she must take in 
the planning of her work, because of the very 
alarming effect the world situation is having on her 
children. There must be new approaches to calm 
them—and methods to win them. How much more 
should we, who have more to offer than mathe- 
matics, history, and spelling, take great care in plan- 
ing and guiding our 1942 Vacation Church Schools! 
Is not this challenge as compelling, if we make it so, 
as the defense work that is consuming the time of 


our volunteer helpers? And is not the spiritual 
quickening which comes to us, as we plan and work 
with little children and boys and girls, an experience 
of tremendous personal importance? Mabel Nieder- 
meyer has said this beautifully in her poem “Finding 
God”: 

“I helped a little child to see 

That God had made a willow tree 

And He became more real to me. 


“I tried to lead a child through play 
lo grow more Christlike every day, 
And I myself became that way. 
“I joined a junior child in prayer, 
And as we bowed in worship there 
I felt anew God’s loving care. 
“Lord, keep us ever quick to see 
By guiding children we find Thee.” 


Copyrighted. Used by permission of the 
International Journal of Religious Education. 





To Guide Your 


Can you give three examples of how the 1937 Birth- 
day Offering helped some Brazilian Girls? 


How many were added to the church on profession 
of faith last year in our Congo Mission? 


What mile-stone was reached in 1941 in our Congo 
Mission? 


Why is the education of our children under the 
influence of Christian principles particularly im- 
portant today? 


What is a unique feature of the program of work 
at Rabun Gap-Nacoochee? 


Who said, “Tonight you are doing a brave thing,” 
and why? 


What are the outstanding prospects and needs in 
the Dunbar community? 


Tell some of the outstanding accomplishments of 
the Texas City Church during its first year. 


Why do the people of the Leon Springs community 


feel so keenly the need for a regular, full-time 
pastor? 


What is Mr. Kligerman’s conviction concerning the 
need for a Yiddish Bible for American Jews? 
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Survey Reading 


Why was the 18th anniversary of the Lakeside 
Church such a notable one? 


Who has done most of the work on the Alexander 
Memorial Church building? 


What are some of the outstanding features and 
prospects of the work at Alexander Memorial? 


What three schools affiliated with our Church are 
featured in this issue of the SURVEY? 


Where are they located? 


What does Dr. Baker list as some of the present-day 
population trends, and what is their significance 
to the Church? 


What is the goal of the United Religious Education 
Advance? 


What shows the need for a United Religious Edu- 
cation Advance? 


Who is heading up the Advance in your local 
church? 


What interesting wedding celebration was observed 
recently in Washington? 


What distinguished foreign visitors were present? 


What two main thoughts does Dr. Currie develop 
in his article on “Making Preachers”? 
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Answering 





Children’s Questions 


By ATHA S. 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS ARE OFTEN STARTLED BY THE 
numerous and difficult questions asked by children. 
No matter what the nature of the question is or how 
suddenly it comes, a reply is necessary if the adult 
is to maintain a wholesome relationship between 
himself and the questioner. Questions, to this im- 
mature member of society, are his hold upon his 
universe. He has no other way to take hold. There- 
fore, thoughtful and satisfyi ing answers must be 
given in order for him to obtain a basic philosophy 
of life. 

An editor of a parents’ magazine reports that she 
receives more letters about the child and religion 
than any other concern of the parents for their 
children. These letters she says are the most difficult 
to answer, either by personal reply or by article. 
One can write freely regarding education, sex, food, 
and play because parents across the land hav € enough 
common experience and enough common vocabu- 
lary so that a writer may speak to a great many per- 
sons at the same time. But in matters of religion, says 
the editor, neighbors who live next door to each 
other, and apparently carry On a common social and 
business life, may hold such var ving ideas of religion 
that they cannot come to any common understand- 
ing. Perhaps this is the reason that children are con- 
fused and ask so many questions related to religious 
matters. The following are typical of questions asked 
by children: 


How do you know there is a God, daddy? 

Did God make the trees? grass? flowers? 

Why does God let lightning kill people? 

Who made God? 

Why do people fight? I thought it was wrong 
to fight? 

How can God be everywhere at the same time? 

Why shouldn’t I throw paper on the ground for 
someone else to pick u 

Am I sick enough to die? And if I am, mother, 
what then? 

If we pray hard enough will God keep me from 
having the operation? 


*Miss Bowman is Director of Children’s Division in the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. 
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BOWMAN* 


Were those people wicked that God let the 
hurricane kill them? 


Just a brief consideration of any one of the above 
questions will reveal a need for careful and thought- 
ful preparation on the part of the person who is to 
guide the child into obtaining information upon 
which he can build correct and satisfying religious 
concepts. The teacher or parent needs not only to 
understand how the mind of the learner works, but 
he must have such a clear grasp of the subject him- 
self that he can guide the child into avenues of 
experiential learning. It is impossible for a parent 
or teacher to give an answer larger than his own 
understanding. 

Many honest and thoughtful parents and teachers 
have failed as competent interpreters of the Christian 
religion because of their lack of knowledge of the 
Bible and a failure to do clear thinking on how it 
offers help to them as growing Christians. 

Therefore, this year at Montreat Leadership 
School, there is being offered a course designed 
especially to help leaders and parents to interpret 
the Bible for themselves first, and then, through this 
interpretation, to be able to guide children into an 
understanding of God the Father, the Son, and the 
Spirit, and of His way of working i in the world to- 
day. The course is called, “The Bible Answering 
Children’s Questions,” and will include background 
study of the Bible passages used in the departmental 
Graded Series of lessons. 

Opportunity will be given in the class to discuss 
such Biblical material as will help leaders increasingly 
to formulate such clear theological concepts them- 
selves that they in turn may be able to answer more 
worthily the many questions that children ask con- 
cerning the nature of God and His universe. 

Dr. John L. Fairly, Editor in Chief of the Presby- 
terian Committee of Publications, is to teach this 
course. He was chosen because of his knowledge of 
the teaching material, his understanding of children, 
and his thorough background of theology. Parents 
and teachers of children will find in this course a 
wide vista of Biblical teaching opening up to them. 
Was there ever a time when such teachings were 
needed more? 
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The Twenty-Third Annual 
MONTREAT LEADERSHIP SCHOOL 


July 21—July 30 


By PATRICK H. CARMICHAEL* 


As WE REFLECT ON THE TWENTY-THREE YEARS OF SPLENDID 
service rendered by the Montreat Leadership School, and 
review its steady progress from a small group of faithful 
workers to a maximum attendance of more than seven 
hundred enrolled in classes last summer, we appreciate anew 
the significance of its contribution to the on-going process 
of an effective educational program in the local church. 


It has been my privilege to participate in about one hun- 
dred group conferences throughout the Southern Presby- 
terian Church during the past two and one half years. In- 
formal conferences with individuals in every part of the 
Assembly have revealed the fact that the Montreat Leader- 
ship School has been a vital organization in the life of the 
local church. In a multitude of cases, men and women have, 
through its influence, been inspired to do greater things for 
the cause of Christ, and as a result have effected changes of 
far-reaching significance in their respective local churches. 


Tuts YEAR Presents New DIFFIcuLties 


We face the twenty-third annual leadership school at 
Montreat with certain misgivings because of the inescapable 
problem of making necessary adjustment on the part of 
those who plan to take advantage of the opportunities 
offered. We are not unmindful of the fact that many of 
those who have been driving great distances in automobiles 
now face the necessity of new arrangements for transporta- 
tion. We have checked with the Southern Railway System 
to ascertain a schedule of fares for rail transportation, and 
suggest that all confronted with a difficulty at this point 
communicate with their local railroad agent asking for coach 
rates and for sleeper accommodations. I believe most of us 
will discover that these rates are surprisingly low. 


Other difficulties grow out of the fact that so many of our 
young men are in service and are not now available to carry 
on the work, while older members of the family participate 
in a combination of vacation and study at Montreat. In addi- 
tion to this, many of our adults have been enlisted in various 
types of defense activities. We believe, however, that the 
importance of the leadership school has become so recog- 
nized in the thinking of our consecrated leaders that large 
numbers will make the necessary adjustments and come to 
Montreat, July 21-30, 1942. 


Tuis YEAR Presents New CHALLENGES 


There has probably never been a period in the lives of 


*Rev. P. H. Carmichael, D.D., Director of Leadership Education, 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., Dean of Montreat Leadership School. 
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our present volunteer workers so challenging as that in 
which we are now living. In the church, as in all organiza- 
tions, there are vacant places among the leaders, due to the 
defense program. Such is to be expected and must be met 
with a calm determination that the work shall not suffer. 
This constitutes a challenge of first importance. The respon- 
sibility for enlisting and developing new leaders is acute. 
Never before have our experienced workers faced greater 
opportunities and privileges—opportunities for enrichment 
of their own lives; privileges to share in the discovery and 
development of an untrained leadership. , 


I believe many will rise to the challenge with determined 
purpose that the problems growing out of a world-war 
situation shall not unduly deter the progress of an on-going 
process so tremendously important to the Church, to the 
nation, and to the world. 


Tuts YEAR Empuasizes Prioriries 


We are hearing a great deal about priorities. As good 
American citizens, we have taken cheerfully the rulings of 
the Government. To a remarkable extent we are refusing to 
be unduly disturbed over the situation. I cannot believe that 
leaders in the Church are going to be less courageous and 
less cheerful in their acceptance of priorities, voluntarily 
accepted for the cause of Christ, than in accepting imposed 
adjustments in the interest of national defense. 


The President recently made a statement to the effect that 
“We shall win this war and the peace which follows it.” 
Apparently the war is to be won by force of arms, in- 
volving a tragedy of incomprehensible magnitude. One thing 
is sure—the peace which follows will not be won by force 
of arms but by those forces of inner consciousness which 
have to do with love and good will. This, therefore, is a 
priority of the church vital to national defense today. There 
was never a time when the church needed to be more de- 
termined in its purpose or clearer in its vision. The full 
realization of her mission can be achieved through the pow 
of His Spirit, but this involves sacrifice on our part. 


Because of unprecedented demands upon the leadership 
of the church today, we have sought to make the 1942 school 
the very best, with a splendid faculty and a large variety of 
courses. As I recall the stories of progress made in local 
churches as a result of influences experienced at Montreat, I 
am convinced that for many the Montreat Leadership School 
should be among the priorities this summer. We urge you to 
make the Montreat Leadership School a must item on your 
summer program. The difficulties are many but the challenge 
is correspondingly great. 


EB) Rie 








Beginning 


Tuesday Evening 
July 21, 1942 


COURSES OF STUDY AND PROGRAM 





MORNING 
ee a A Wallace M. Alston 
g:00-10:20 First Ciass Periop (Choose only one): 
My Christian Beliefs................... R. T. L. Liston 
The Christian Message for Our Present- 
gk Greer ry rr John N. Thomas 
The Use of Music in Christian Education. James R. Sydnor 
| The Program of the Small Church...... James M. Carr 
The Bible Answering Children’s 
PD iar anxecensctateewene John L, Fairly 
| *At-the-Church Work of the Nursery 
| Meee eee Mrs. Eva B. McCallum 


with Laboratory Work (Continued in Second Class Period) 
*Administration, Grouping, and Equip- 

ment in the Beginner Group........ Annie Laurie Newton 

with Laboratory Work (Continued in Second Class Period) 
*Administration, Grouping, and Equip- 

ment in the Primary Department. . . .Sallie M. Thrower 

with Laboratory Work (Continued in Second Class Period) 
*Administration, Grouping, and Equip- 





ment in the Junior Department..... Mrs. William White 
with Laboratory Work (Continued in Second Class Period) 
j Working with Intermediates........... Clarabel Williams 
A Young People’s Conference Program. .W. Norman Cook 
A Student Work Program............. Joseph M. Garrison 
The Church’s Opportunity in Adult 
PIE avn itowranvaekeewsineauer Harry C. Munro 
bcp Biel. OE ee ee Henry W. Mack 
Enlisting and Developing Leaders in the 
ROS SUED 55h ocdovecareacnens Orene Mcllwain 
Recreational Leadership ............... Harold J. Dudley 
10:20-10:30 INTERMISSION. 








10:30-11:50 SECOND Crass Periop (Choose only one): 
The Preaching Values of the New 


5 TE ae ee ape W. D. Chamberlain 
The Prophets and Their Messages....... E. D. Kerr 
Christian Evangeliom ......... 20000000: H. W. DuBose 
The Use of Art in Christian Education. .. Albert E. Bailey 
The Child’s Approach to Religion....... Lewis J. Sherrill 


Guiding Children in Christian Growth... Atha S. Bowman 
*At-the-Church Work of the Nursery 


OTT IT Mrs. Eva B. McCallum 


with Laboratory Work (Continued from First Class Period) 
* Administration, Grouping, and Equip- 


ment in the Beginner Group ae aca Annie Laurie Newton 
with Laboratory Work (Continued from First Class Period) 


*Enrollment limited to thirty, not more than ten of whom will be selected for practice 
teaching. Credit students only will be enrolled. Advance registration will be given preference. 
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Sunday School Extension..@.........F 
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2:00- 3:00 Rest, REcREATION, @ Stupy 
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MICHAEL, Dean 







Equip- 
ment... . Sallie M. Thrower 
ed from First Class Period) 
Equip- 
ent..... Mrs. William White 
ed from First Class Period) 
.... Myrtle Williamson 

veseeeees Nelle Morton 
Religion. . Dwight M. Chalmers 

....9, J. Patterson, Jr. 
veeeeeee eH. W. McLaughlin 
Church 
...Gus J. Craven 
..R. J. G. McKnight 


) Srupy 
ED ACCORDING TO THE CONVENIENCE 


..W insborough Porch 
boss... Anderson Auditorium 
dership School. 

Reli- 
ance”. . Harry C. Munro 
lowing Address—Assembly Inn. 


OUs 


1) 


-... Edward D, Grant, leader 
:++....Wallace M. Alston 
-....Wallace M. Alston 
.. Wallace M. Alston 


Closing 


. ership School Thursday Noon 


July 30, 1942 


SUNDAY CHURCH SERVICES 


en R. J. G. McKnight 
July 26 Evening pp Diets WAT Rake ere ntet W. A. Alexander 


FOR DETAILED INFORMATION 


Regarding the Leadership School Regarding reservations in hotel, 
Write: boarding houses, or cottages 
Department of Leadership Write: 

Education Mr. A. R. Bauman 
Presbyterian Building Montreat, North Carolina 


Richmond, Virginia 


REGISTRATION FEE: $1.00 

Registration is required of all who attend classes. Those paying the 
registration fee of $1.00 are guaranteed full privileges of the school, 
including membership in classes. Visitors will be admitted to classes 
having available seating space after regularly enrolled members are 
cared for, except (1) those classes whose membership is restricted in 
numbers and personnel; and (2) those classes limited to credit students 
only. NOTE: In the interest of efficiency the right is reserved to with- 
draw courses having an enrollment of less than ten persons, and to 
limit the enrollment in other courses to a maximum of fifty. Advance 
registrations will be given preference. 
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Tomorrows America 


i By GEORGE C. BELLINGRATH* 


‘THE MOST SIGNIFICANT IDEA EMANATING FROM BERLIN 
in recent months is a statement of Nazi prospects in 
Holland. The general idea is something like this: an 
admission that the present ¢ generation of Hollanders 
is stubbornly resisting the New Order in Europe. 
This admission is followed by the assurance that as a 
result of German control of education and the Nazi- 
i fication of the schools, the next generation of the 
Dutch will be enthusiastic members and supporters 
of the Reich. Present indications are that Hitler is 
due for another disappointment because he will be 
' strained from controlling education in Holland 
while the next genet ration grows to maturity. 

The idea, however, is worth pondering in the 
light of what has been done to the minds and hearts 
of the German people themselves. We are not fight- 
ing against tanks and airplanes alone, but against a 
philosophy of life which has nearly wrecked E urope 
while undertaking to subjugate the entire world. 

America is what it is today not only because our 
orefathers fought for their freedom but because 
they reared their children to respect their ideals, 
and because the American tradition of liberty, the 
American philosophy of popular gov ernment, has 
been taught by father to son, and handed down 
from generation to generation until it is the common 
heritage of all Americans today. 

While the attention of everyone is centered in the 
Pacific and upon other desperate situations abroad, 
we must not forget vital matters here at home. Not 



































*Rev. G. C. Bellingrath, Ph.D., 
Nacoochee School, Rabun Gap, Ga. 


is President of Rabun Gap- 
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only must we protect our nation, but we must make 
sure that we have a nation worth protecting. “Be- 
fore you know it,” as we so often say, the children 
of today will be grown men and women. The kind 
of men and w omen they become will depend upon 
the training they receive. 
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5 At Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School we are dealing 
ith children, young people, and adults of a large 
nd nromising mountain community. In addition to 
. ior college department, the school has an 
fu: education program in which entire families 
e Brought to the school, where they live for a 
riod of five years. The father and mother as well 
the children of school age are all in school. The 
portunity to train and lead children through the 
Hucation of the parents is unique, while the com- 
unity school, with grades one through nine, gives 


















an opportunity to influence about 300 children who 
come from mountain families over the entire upper 
Little Tennessee Valley. 

At this school we are doing everything in our 
power to make sure above all else that the boys and 
girls, the young men and women who come under 
our influence shall be Christians and worthy citizens 
of the land we love. Christian character is the one 
stable element in a world of chaotic change. Chris- 
tian character is the end result toward which the 
entire program of this school is planned. 








HREE YEARS AGO THIS MONTH (APRIL 23, 1939) A 
inday school was organized in the schoolhouse at 
eon Springs, Texas, twenty miles out of San An- 
bnio on the Kerrville highway. Sponsored by the 
sion of the Beacon Hill Church in San Antonio, 
is project has grown steadily in numbers and in 
cal leadership. A lot has been secured and a lovely 
cone building is being erected. 

A letter from Mrs. Anthony Van Tuyl, giving 
hteresting details concerning the progress of the 
‘ork, is quoted in part as follows. 

“Here is a very interesting report on the work of 
ob Whitten, our seminary student pastor at Leon 
prings last summer. The report was written for us 
? ‘y Mrs. Nelda Kraut, the precious old ‘mother of 
x he church, well up in her seventies, with whom Bob 
oarded at Leon Springs, and is all the more valuable 
ecause it comes from one who was associated with 
im so closely. 

““Bob made at least seventy calls a month for 
‘ree months and furnished his car wherever it was 
2eded. He also made at least thirty car rides a 
ionth bringing people to church and taking them 
ome. He worked each day for the vacation Bible 
rhool, getting children and taking them home again. 
He helped very patiently with anything that had 
p be done in the church and yard, all the time while 
¢ was here, and he was very congenial and nice 
dout everything. 

““We together furnished flowers each week dur- 
hg the three months and enjoyed doing it so much. 
bob also had a party once a week for the young peo- 
le, which they enjoyed very much. Twelve new 
hembers were brought into the church during the 
immer through Bob’s grand influence and kind 
‘ays. Twenty-one members were baptized during 
ob’s stay here, including children and some grown 
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“Witness the Fruits...” 


A Report on Our Work at Leon Springs, Texas 


folks. Bob also had five services in various churches 
in San Antonio and one funeral service. He also did 
many other sweet and kind things.’ 

“Mrs, Kraut did not say so, but she made all those 
visits with Bob, who would have had difficulty find- 
ing his way through the brushy ranch country with- 
out her guidance. When Mrs. Kraut speaks of ‘mem- 
bers’ being baptized, she means members of the 
community, both babies and adults. In addition to 
the report Mrs, Kraut gave, Bob taught Sunday- 
school class every Sunday and preached at Leon 
Springs every Sunday night. 

“We are very happy about our Leon Springs 
work now. The Sunday school has been wholly 
organized with local leadership, except the adult 
Bible class, which Dr. Boand and I continue to share. 
We have a grand local person, the daughter of a 
Presbyterian minister, as Sunday-school superin- 
tendent. We have more than thirty local church 
members and lack only officer material to organize 
as a church. 

“Now that Bob has returned to the seminary, we 
are eager not to lose local enthusiasm and wish we 
could have a regular minister. Until that happy day 
we are continuing to have Bob come over from the 
seminary two weekends a month, and filling in with 
leading ‘laymen and preachers from other churches 
on the odd Sundays. This is not nearly as satisfac- 
tory as having a resident minister, particularly 
since this is the only church of any kind in the com- 
munity. Witness the fruits of Bob’s residence and 
continuous work this summer. 

“Vou would have been thrilled as we were on 
Bob’s last Sunday evening when eleven babies and 
wee children were baptized in one service. Dr. 
Boand was still on vacation in Colorado, and Dr. 

(Continued on page 269) 
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Top—Alexander Memorial Presbyterian Church in process 
of being built by the men of the church. Small building in 
rear originally housed the church. Bottom—Some of the 100 
per cent families of Alexander Memorial Presbyterian Church 


LocaTED IN ALEXANDER ESTATES, WHICH IS NEITHER 
country nor city but on the borderline between 
Atlanta and Decatur, Alexander Memorial Presby- 
terian Church, on South Candler Road, DeKalb 
County, Georgia, is slowly being moulded into a 
beautiful edifice of worship. The building is grow- 
ing slowly because the greater part of the work is 
being done by the men of the church and congrega- 
tion. It is growing surely because, although the 
church group is very small, there is a firm, under- 
lying foundation of prayer and a never wavering 
faith. 

In the summer of 1938 the young people’s depart- 
ment of the Decatur Presbyterian Church recog- 
nized the possibilities in Alexander Estates and its 
surrounding territory for the establishment of a reli- 
gious center. It was a new community and a small 
group of home owners, most of whom were younger 
people, thoughtful parents of young children, re- 
sponded immediately to the suggestion of the De- 


*Mrs. E. T. Lindsay is the wife of one of the elders of the Alex- 
ander Memorial Presbyterian Church. 
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Building Through 
Prayer and Faith 


By MARY MARGARET LINDSAY* 





catur young people that an outpost church school 
be organized in their midst. A series of cottage 
prayer meetings soon paved the way for the begin- 
ning of a Presbyterian church home in the com- 
munity. 

On November 25, 1938, culminating a series of 
evangelistic services at which Rev. D. P. McGeachy, 
D. D., pastor of the Decatur Presbyterian Church 
was the preacher, the Alexander Memorial Presby- 
terian Church was organized with thirty-six charter 
members. An impressive feature of the organization 
service was the baptism of two babies, Karen Lee 
Thompson, daughter of Elder and Mrs. Floyd C. 
Thompson, and Newell Winfield Buttrill, son of 
Mr. and Mrs, S. A. Buttrill, Jr., and grandson of 
Elder and Mrs. S. A. Buttrill, Sr. 

The congregation at the time of its organization 
was housed in a converted residence on a beauti- 
fully wooded lot that was a gift from Mrs. Hooper 
Alexander, a memorial to her husband, the late 
Hooper Alexander, prominent and beloved citizen 
of Decatur. 

Robert Earnest, then a student at Columbia Theo- 
logical Seminary, served the young church as stu- 
dent pastor. Upon his graduation from the Sem 
nary, he accepted the pastorate of the church, along 
with that of the sister organization, Glen Haven 
Church, also a protégé of the Decatur Church. The 
Rev. Mr. Earnest and his young wife, Katherine 
Belser, made a warm place for themselves in the af- 
fections of the community, but it was only a com- 
parative short term of service for them, as they left 
within the year to accept a call to missionary work 
in Brazil. 

Succeeding Mr. Earnest, the Rev. John Rhodes 
of Birmingham, Alabama, was called, and during his 
pastorate he continued his post-graduate studies a 
the Seminary. Again within the year, a second pop- 
ular young preacher was called from Alexander 
Memorial Church into another important work, 
this time as a chaplain in the United States army. 
The struggling young church found itself again 
without a pastor, but the faithful few held on, al- 
though at times severe “growing pains” threatened 
its very life. Underneath all the difficulties, however, 
the foundation of prayer and faith grew steadily 
firmer and firmer, and the church-school attendance 
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bade fair to break through the walls of the small 
building. 

In a more or less casual fashion plans for a new 
building were discussed, but definite action was de- 
layed pending the hoped-for coming of a full-time 
pastor. 

Then came the death of possibly the most beloved 
member of the church, Mrs. S. A. (Mary Naomi) 
Buttrill, wife of Elder Buttrill, a leader in the activi- 
ties of the church. Her largely attended funeral 
services were held in the Decatur Church and it was 
after his great loss that Elder Buttrill took a firm 
hold on the building situation. “Pastor or no pastor,” 
he said, “we are going to build a church if we have 
to do all the work ourselves.” And within a week 
plans were definitely under way. 

Deacon Marcus W. Buttrill, the oldest of Elder 
Buttrill’s four sons, drew the plans and superin- 
tended the work, In January of 1941 ground was 
broken for the new building, and the men of the 
church took up their hammers and saws. For months 
every Saturday and frequently after working hours 
during the week, they labored under the direction 
of Marcus Buttrill, with his father always in the 
front rank of the workers. Each Saturday noon a 
satisfying lunch was spread in the churchyard for 
the men by the members of the woman’s auxiliary, 
who were anxious to do their share of the work. 

With hard-earned money the materials for the 
building were bought on a pay-as-you-go system 
by the church members. Added to their subscrip- 
tions were generous donations of both money and 
material by interested friends, with the result that a 
plant which would have cost at least twice the 
amount of money spent is being built. When the 
artistic white-brick building is completed, and it is 
hoped that this will be accomplished by midsum- 
mer, it will have cost in actual cash in the neighbor- 
hood of $7,000, all of which will have been paid 
with the exception of a loan of $1,500, made pos- 
sible by the General Assembly’s Home Mission Com- 
mittee, to install the heating plant and finish the 
church building. 

During the past year, Paul Chesney, a student at 
Columbia Theological Seminary, has acceptably 
filled the pulpit, but his connection with the church 
terminated on April 1. In the meantime, the mem- 
bership of the church has doubled and the church- 
school enrollment numbers 140. A striking feature 
of the attendance at both church and school services 
is the number of 100° families who are present 
regularly at both services, as many as twelve fathers 
and mothers, with youngsters ranging from six 
weeks to sixteen years, responding to the roll call. 
Edward T. Lindsay, an elder in the church, is the 
Sunday-school superintendent. 
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Alexander Memorial Church 


Alexander Memorial Presbyterian Church is a 
friendly church, filling a growing need in a growing 
community. For some time the small converted resi- 
dence doing duty as a church building was the meet- 
ing place of various activities in the neighborhood, 
including the meetings of the members of the volun- 
teer fire department of the district. Friendliness has 
begotten friendliness, and the cause of Christ is 
being strengthened daily in the little church. 

To its Executive Secretary, Rev. F. C. Talmage, 
and the Home Mission Committee of the Atlanta 
Presbytery, for their generosity in financial help and 
friendly assistance and advice; and to Mr. J. K. 
Muse, of the Decatur Presbyterian Church, whose 
counsel and practical help has been invaluable, must 
go much credit for the work that is being accom- 

lished for the forwarding of God’s Kingdom 
through Alexander Memorial Presbyterian Church 
of DeKalb County, Georgia. With the completion 
of the building and the coming of a new pastor, this 
church looks forward to greater service and progress 
in the things of the Kingdom during the years that 


lie ahead. 





“Witness the Fruits...” 
(Continued from page 267) 


McLaurin came over from the seminary to officiate. 
He was much impressed with our opportunities, and 
asked if he might come back and preach again and 
continue his acquaintance with our people. Dr. 
Boand is going out tonight to talk at a church supper 
for parents on the ‘Christian Home.’ 

“We continue to feel the greatest gratitude for the 
spiritual and financial encouragement given us by 
the Home Mission Committee.” 

This work at Leon Springs is typical of what 
could be done in many other communities where 
there is no adequate Christian ministry. 
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Organization of the 





Dunbar Presbyterian Church 


By S. B. LAPSLEY* 


‘““TONIGHT YOU ARE DOING A BRAVE THING. AT A TIME 
when the world is in flames, a time when God’s 
judgments are falling on the nations, you dare to 
organize a church!” 


With these words, Dr. A. L. Currie of Hunting- 
ton began his address to a group of Christians in 
Dunbar, West Virginia, who had petitioned Kana- 
wha Presbytery, asking that they be organized as a 
church. A meeting called for the purpose of organi- 
zation was held at Dunbar on Sunday, January 25, 
1942. More than 130 people were present to meet 
the Commission of the Presbytery. One hundred and 
one persons had signed the petition. 

The full Commission was present, being composed 
of the following ministers and elders: Rev. A. L. 
Currie, D.D., pastor of the First Church, Hunting- 
ton; Rev. Joe B. Overmyer, D.D., pastor of the 
Bream Memorial Church, Charleston; Rev. Frank 
M. Ryburn, pastor of the First Church, South 
Charleston; Rev. Payne Brown, Stated Supply at 
Clothier; Stephen M. Jarrett, of Bream Memorial 
Church, and Dr. J. Ross Hunter of Ruffner Me- 
morial Church, Charleston. The writer was also in- 
vited to sit with the Commission. There were visi- 
tors from other churches in the Charleston area, 
their presence attesting the wide-spread interest in 
the occasion. 

Our work in Dunbar, a town of 7,500 people, be- 
gan in August, 1939. A few Presbyterians who be- 
lieved that our Church has a mission in that com- 
munity, united in a most humble beginning, the 
first meeting being held in an old storeroom. A 
Sunday school was started. Later on preaching 
services were held on week-day nights, with minis- 
ters from near-by churches preaching as their own 
work permitted. Still later, Rev. Herman Jones was 
secured for a part of his time and a regular schedule 
of Sunday-night preaching service was established. 

Miss Florence Dolphy, a successful organizer and 
Bible teacher, was secured as visitor and leader, She 
was most successful in winning the interest and 
support of those without Presbyterian church affilia- 
tion. Miss Dolphy was called to other important 


*Rev. S. B. Lapsley, Alderson, W. Va., is the Synod’s Field 
Executive. 
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Second building of the Dunbar Presbyterian Church 


work in December. Mr. Jones began his ministry in 
October, and under his leadership, a full program 
of church activity has been promoted and main- 
tained. 

The Dunbar Church owns a valuable lot in the 
city. This lot is well located both in respect to pres- 
ent convenience and the future growth of the com- 
munity. The land was purchased a year ago, at a 
time when only twenty-eight names were on the 
Dunbar roll, the local group sharing equally with the 
presbytery in securing the desirable site for a church. 
It should be made a matter of record that the full 
amount of the Dunbar share of this money was 
given by the Presbyterian group, no contributions 
coming from outside the local organization. 

The Rev. Herman Jones has given a fine example 
of what a loving, personal approach to men, in the 
name and spirit of Christ, will do. The fine start 
which our Church has in Dunbar is a living monv- 
ment to his patient and tireless efforts. 

The next step at Dunbar, and a very necessary 
one, is a building. For two years we have used a 
temporary school building, a fabricated one. The 
disadvantages of a building of such flimsy construc- 
tion need not be named, except to say that it cal 
not hold the number of people who now wish to 
worship in it. - 

This is not an auspicious time to speak of building, 
yet we “dare” to do so. With enthusiastic faith 0 
God, in our own consecrated abilities, in the face of 
“a world on fire,” and when “God’s judgments are 
on the nations,” “Jn the name of our God avill we 
set up our banners.” 
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Do American Jews 


By AARON JUDAH KLIGERMAN* 


Need a Yiddish Bible2 


A NUMBER OF CHRISTIAN FRIENDS INTERESTED IN THE 
work of Jewish evangelization have asked me time 
and again W hether or not there is a need here in 
America for a new translation of the Bible in Yid- 
dish. I have refrained from answering this question 
for a number of good reasons, and one of them of 
course was that I wanted time for thought and in- 
vestigation. I believe I am now ready to answer this 
question, and, let me say at the very beginning, it 
will not please those w ho insist that, in order to do 
real worth-while work among the Jews of our land, 
we must know Yiddish and have Yiddish tracts and 
Bibles. 

The question as to whether or not we need a Yid- 
dish Bible is not a new one. In 1934 there went out 
a letter from the American Bible Society “to a num- 
ber of leaders of Hebrew Christian work in this 
country concerning the state of Yiddish translations 
of the Scriptures.” The letter was in the form of an 
inquiry, and the answer to the question: “Js there a 
marked need for a distinctly American Yiddish New 
Testament which could not be met by (a) existing 
translations or (b) by the publication of a Yiddish 
New Testament primarily for use in eastern Eu- 
rope?” were as follows— 

1. Fourteen said, “American Yiddish New Testa- 
ment is not needed.” The Rev. F. A. Aston, present 
Director of the New York Jewish E vangelization 
Society said, “Yiddish is dying in the United States.” 
The Revs. Jacob Gartenhaus of Atlanta, Immanuel 

Gittell of Los Angeles, Israel Saxe of Chicago, 
Weisenberg of New York, Vang of Minneapolis, 
Klerokper ‘of New Jersey, Cohn of New York, and 
the writer, who then as now lived in Baltimore, all 
said ‘ ‘Yiddish is dying out and the Yiddish New 
Testaments now in eaivence are too German.” Huis- 
jen, Angel, Bravin and Einspruch said, “American 
ati don’t read Yiddish.” 

Two Hebrew Christians, Revs. Mr. Dallmann 
‘ia Bronstein, indicated that “An American Yiddish 
version is needed.” 

3. Four, Aston, Zutraw, Meeker and Angel said, 

“The present versions are adequate,” and nine 
thought “The present versions are inadequate.” 


To the question, “What would you regard as 
the probable annual sale of such a Testament through 
Jour organization, assuming the price to be twenty- 


liberates ica — 


aoa A. , Kligerman is Director of the work at Emmanuel 
eighborhood House, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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five to thirty cents a copy?”, ten responded that 
they could dispose of a few a vear (less than 100 
each). This writer thought he might sell about 500 
a year in acceptable Y iddish, and others stated they 
were against the sale of the Bibles but would consent 
to give them away. In this same connection, Dr. 
Eric M. North of the American Bible Society re- 
ported, “In 1925 and 1927 the American Bible So- 
ciety issued tentative translations of Matthew and 
John in an attempt to discover whether there was 
any distinctly ‘American’ type of Yiddish which 
should be considered in any larger production. The 
demand for these two has been very slight.” 

In the light of the above survey it would seem 
that the majority of those working among the Jews 
ad America in the year 1934 believ ‘ed then that there 

was no need of a New Testament in Yiddish. Events 
that followed 1934 seem to justify a like conviction. 
Since then there appeared on the American Jewish 
scene a new Yiddish translation of the Old Testa- 
ment by the late Yehoash, one of the finest trans- 
lations ever made. How did it fare? How have the 
Jews of America greeted this great event? How 
many copies of this fine piece of work have been 
sold? After months and years of high-pressure sales- 
manship on the part of most of the Yiddish dailies, 
including the “Socialistic Forward,” and after the 
Yiddish text was placed side by side with the He- 
brew text in two fine volumes, I question whether 
even 30,000 sets of this fine work have been sold to 
the Jews of the United States. And we should re- 
member that there are over five million Jews in 
America. 

We naturally ask, why do not the Jews of Amer- 
ica buy the Bible in Yiddish? I think the answer to 
this lies in the fact that the greatest number of Jews 
in America are not interested in the Bible. They 
have not been brought up in the atmosphere of the 
Bible. The old-fashioned ghetto-Jew is intimate with 
the law as created by the rabbis and steers clear of 
the Bible. The late Dr. S. M. Melamed heard an 
orthodox rabbi say, “One sentence in the Talmud 
is more to me than all the prophets of Israel com- 
bined.” 

But what of the Jews who were born and reared 
in America? These are our hope. To be sure they 
are ignorant of the things of God, considering the 
homes they hail from, but these are the spiritually 
hungry sons and daughters of Israel. These are the 
searchers after truth. These should be reached with 
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the message of our God-sent Messiah, but these will 
not be reached by a Yiddish-speaking and Yiddish- 
reading ministry. They know not Yiddish and care 
very little about it. 

This lack of appreciation of Yiddish on the part of 
a great number of American Jews has been the 
cause of much anxiety among our Yiddish writers. 
Louis Segall, Executive Secretary of the Jewish 
National Workers’ Alliance, has written two articles 
about it. In these he gives instances of Jewish na- 
tional organization sending their news items and 
information to the Jewish papers in English release. 
He also tells of banquets and conferences where 
Yiddish is despised. “It is a great shock when at the 
conferences of these Jandsmanschaften one hears all 
the business (greetings, resolutions, etc.) carried on 
in English. And it is very pathetic to observe a dele- 
gate who finds the necessary courage to ask for the 
floor, desirous of fitting into the picture of the con- 
ference, speak such an abominable English which 
certainly does not bring any honor to the confer- 
ence.” 


Well, the English used by some of the delegates to 
Jewish conferences may not be the King’s English, 
It does, however, show a desire on the part of a great 
number of Jews to identify themselves with the land 
in which they live. Who would want to discourage 
them? 

But I am still thinking of the great number of 
American born and American bred Jews, those who 
have attended high school and college, and they are 
now in the majority in Jewish public life. These 
may be reached with the gospel message in the 
good “old-fashioned” American English. 

I beg not to be misunderstood. I am not against 
Yiddish. It is my mother tongue and I love it. I also 
think I know Yiddish, especially the classics, I de- 
light in the reading of Yehoash’s Yiddish Bible, and 
I am also glad to see the new version of the Yiddish 
New Testament recently published here in Amer- 
ica. But I must insist that this is my conviction: 
Here in America we do not need a Bible or New 
Testament in Yiddish in order to do effective Chris- 
tian work among the Jews. 





Tue First PrespyTerR1AN Cuurcu, U. S., or Texas 
City, Texas, observed its first anniversary in March 
of this year, having been organized March 16, 1941. 
The past year has been one marked by both material 
and spiritual growth. Interest in the work of the 
church has been increasingly manifest, and the 
services rendered by the church have been contin- 
ually broadened. : 


The church was organized by Rev. R. L. Owen, 
Superintendent of Home Missions in Brazos Presby- 
tery, and has been served since April 1, 1941 by the 
writer. The church was organized with twenty-two 
members, but a period of three months was allowed 
for charter membership. On June 16, 1941, we pre- 
sented a total of thirty-five charter membership cer- 
tificates. 

For the first nine months services were held in the 
American Legion Home, The climax of the church’s 
material growth thus far was reached in the com- 
pletion of the building pictured herewith. The new 
church home, built principally of hollowstone and 
sheetrock, affords a chapel, five classrooms, and a 
manse, and cost approximately $5,000. 

The first year of the church’s existence was 
brought to a close with a period of intensive evan- 


*Rev. A. E, Ruhmann is pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Texas City, Texas. 
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First Presbyterian Church, Texas City, Texas 


gelistic effort, directed by the church’s Committee 
on Evangelism. Special services were held March 
9-13, being conducted by Rev. H. B. Streater, pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church of Freeport, 
Texas, whose messages were at once practical and 
inspirational. The church-school attendance has 
doubled in the last thirty days. A similar increase 
has been noted in the morning worship group. 

Great opportunities await the church’s efforts 
here as in many other “investment areas” in the 
Southland. The new building, coupled with a steady 
growth of Texas City’s population, has resulted in 
our contacting a great many new people who are 
Presbyterian material. We feel that the coming yea! 
should prove a fruitful one. 
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A Notable 


Lakeside Presbyterian Church House and Religious Education Building 





By PETER GUERRANT COSBY* 


Birthday Anniversary 


In THE EARLY TWENTIES A LOYAL GROUP OF CHRIS- 
tian workers from the Ginter Park Church in Rich- 
mond began a small Sunday school in a room over 
a grocery store in a rather sparsely settled commu- 
nity. The work grew, and within a few years East 
Hanover Presbytery was petitioned and a church 
Was organized. ‘That was in 1924. 

On March 15, 1942, eighteen years almost to the 
day since organization, the church entered its new 
educational building, dedicating the edifice with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. The history of the church 
has been one of growth and progress from the 
beginning, and the story of achievement by the 
farnest group of Christians there furnishes an il- 


e_ 


*Rev, P. G. Cosby, III, is pastor of the Lakeside Presbyterian 
Church, Richmond, Va. 
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lustration of the supreme worthwhileness of invest- 
ment in Home Missions. 

In these years the Lakeside community has grown 
until its population numbers 5,000, ‘with about 
1,500 homes. The church membership has grown 
from 33 charter members to 215; the Sunday-school 
enrollment from a handfull to 325. 

There were four loyal, devoted women who were 
the first teachers in the church school. Three of 
these—Mrs. A. B. Gathright, Mrs. Margaret W. 
Pope and Miss Marguerite C. Pope—are still active 
members of the church. G. C. Howell and R. W. 
Roberts of the Ginter Park Church were the first 
Sunday-school officers and were for years the in- 
spiring leaders of the on-going work. 

The early ministers were student supplies from 
Union Theological Seminary, the first of these be- 
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Architect’s drawing of the complete proposed plant 


ing E. H. Hamilton, now a missionary in China. In 
1926 the church called Rey. James S, Albertson, who 
served Lakeside in conjunction with the Laurel field. 
By 1927 the original church building was over- 
crowded, and in the autumn of that year, a church 
house costing about $2,000 was constructed. 

From its beginning the church received financial 
aid from the Home Mission Committee of the Pres- 
bytery and also from the Ginter Park Church. In 
1930 the church requested presbytery to withdraw 
the aid which they had been giving. Beginning on 
April 1, 1934, Mr. Albertson gave his full time to 
the Lekeside Church. During these years the aid re- 
ceived from Ginter Park Church was reduced from 
time to time until on April 1, 1937, it was withdrawn 
entirely and the Lakeside Church became fully self- 
supporting. ; 

After these many years of fruitful ministry, Mr. 
Albertson in 1940 accepted a call to the Bethesda 


Presbyterian Church, Bethesda, Maryland. On De- 
cember 1 of that same year the writer was ordained 
as pastor. 

For several years the church had recognized the 
need for a new plant. The old structure had long 
since become entirely inadequate. In the early spring 
of 1941 there occurred two providential events 
which brought the membership to a whole-hearted 
and unanimous decision to build, First, there was the 
opportunity to sell the old church property to the 
County of Henrico for the sum of $5,000. This was 
accepted and the last service in the old building was 
held on May 4, 1941. Secondly, there came to the 
church a generous offer of an excellent site for a 
new church, well located and beautiful. This was the 
gift of the late Mr. John Hobart Reed and the late 
Mr. Stuart Sanders. 

It was decided to build first the educational unit 
of the new plant. Courtenay S. Welton was secured 
as architect. The Building “Committee is composed 
of Geo. E. Mancos, A. B. Gathright, and Sam 
Turner. The Finance Committee is made up of John 
I. Shore, R. J. Wilson, and Mrs. Grace Rada. 

Although the building has been dedicated and is 
being used for services, only a portion of the interior 
has been completed. Except for a very conservative 
loan on the property, the construction is being 
financed on the pay-as-you-go plan. There is urgent 
need that an amount of ten to twelve thousand dol- 
lars in cash be secured immediately in order that the 
interior may be finished and the building provided 
with the most essential equipment. Only thus can 
the church be prepared to meet that challenge which 
presents itself in this vigorous, fast-growing com- 
munity. Only thus can the Lakeside ~Church enter 
into the tremendous opportunity that lies ahead, To 
the present time there has 











been expended approxi- 
mately $25,000, Except 
for the loan made and 
except for the amount re- 
ceived from sale of the 
old church, this sum has 
been secured by means of 
many gifts of sacrifice and 
love from the congrega- 
tion and from other Chris- 
tian friends. 





Old Lakeside Presbyterian 
Church building 
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Ir WILL BE REMEMBERED THAT BACK IN 1937 WHEN 
the Woman’s Auxiliary was giving their Birthday 
Offering to the women and girls of Brazil, our mis- 
sionaries told us that “Training for Leadership” had 
become their watchword and that their every 
energy was bent toward that end. One of the 
channels for training the young women of that land 
for evangelical leadership is the Bible School at 
Patrocinio. Through our missionaries, Dr. and Mrs. 
Edward Lane, who until recent months were located 
at Patrocinio, letters of thanks have come from the 
fourteen young women shown in the photograph, 
thanks because it was this 1937 Birthday Offering 
that made it possible for them to have the training 
at the Bible School. One of the letters was written 
in English, and it is given herewith in full. It is 
addressed, “To the Women of the Southern Presby- 
terian Church, Dear Friends”— 

“‘{ am very happy because I can write to you. I am a 
student of the Bible Institute, and like it here very much. I 
love my teachers, friends, and my studies, It is a great bless- 


ing to me to have come here. My heart is very happy and 
thankful for your benevolence in giving me this opportunity. 


“[ have learned many things here. And in the local church 
and Sunday school I have had the opportunity to put into 
practice what I am learning. But soon I expect to finish my 
course and then dedicate all my time to work for our Master. 


“This week, while praying for guidance for the future, I 
have received an offer from a friend to help me through my 
traning in a Christian hospital. Mrs. Lane, my English- 
Bible teacher, says for me to accept and go into training, for 
after three years I shall be doubly fitted to work as a mis- 
sionary in our querido Brasil. 

“Lam very thankful for this scholarship provided by you. 


God has blessed me very much, and I shall ever be grateful 
to Him and to you. 


“I wish you could all be present the night I get my 
‘diploma’ from Instituto Biblico. 1 would clap my hands for 
you, instead of expecting you to give me congratulations. 
Across the sea, I do clap my hands in gratitude, and give to 
each one a tight Brazilian abracos (embrace). 


“With love of your grateful friend’s heart,” 
(Signed) Maria Litoldo. 

Letters of thanks came also from the other young 
women in the group, but these were written in 
Portuguese. Miss Margaret Lane, who was born in 
Brazil and is a sister of Dr. Edward Lane, has trans- 
lated extracts from the letters of these Auxiliary 
Birthday “scholarship girls.” We give thanks to Miss 


Lane for this, and read with interest the transla- 
tions: 


“ . . 

The Institute has been a great blessing to me and 
to others, Having taken this course I feel better 
prepared and more efficient in working for the 
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Letters of Thanks from Brazil 





Fourteen fine young women who have been studying at the 
Bible Institute, Patrocinio, Brazil, this special training having 
been made possible because of the 1937 Auxiliary Birthday 
Offering. These “scholarship girls” have proposed to the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the Brazilian Presbyterian Church the 
idea of an annual Birthday Offering similar to ours. Here is 
hoping that the idea will become a reality and that it will be 
greatly blessed of God 


church. My home is in the south of the State of 
Matto-Grosso, a state as large as your Texas, and 
many workers are needed there for the field of the 
Master.” 

“Here at the Bible Institute I have learned to play 
the organ, to work with children; I have learned 
some English and many other things. I have received 
wise counsels from my teachers which will help me 
on my earthly journey and help me spiritually, too.” 

“I know that I can never repay this precious gift, 
but I know that God will not forget the help you 
have given in the strengthening of Christ’s Kingdom. 
We, the scholarship girls for this term, have pro- 
posed the idea of an annual birthday gift, similar to 
yours, to the president of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
of Brazil, and we hope soon to have this annual 
‘Birthday Gift’ here in Brazil to help the causes of 
the Church.” 

“I am studying English. Come to Brazil and con- 
verse with us in English. Our teacher, Donna Mary 
Lane, is teaching us to sing, ‘Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny.’ I invite you kind friends to come and 
visit our beloved Brazil, and here you will find us 
at your orders.” 


“The Bible Institute has been a great blessing to 


(Continued on page 277) 
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The Mexican Church— 
Are We Getting Anywhere? 


By ALICE J. McCLELLAND* 





The Ross family returning from a Daily Vacation Bible tour 


A FEW INCIDENTS FROM THE REPORTS OF OUR MIS- 
sionaries will show the general trend of work being 
done by our Mexican Presbyterians. Our special 
field of labor includes two presbyteries, both of 
which are making progress. The meeting of the 
Presbytery of the South was held in Patzcuaro, 
where the H. L. Rosses are stationed. 

The church was helped in the expense of enter- 
taining by congregations near by. Entertaining is 
expensive because the meeting is attended by many 
who are not authorized members of the body, being 
more like an institute than a session of a church 
court. Between 50 and 60 people were fed for six 
days. The visitors, other than the ordained min- 
isters, were charged a small quota, about one fourth 
of the per capita expense. Evangelistic meetings 
were held at night and were well attended. Patz- 
cuaro was given the beautiful sight of an evangel- 
istic church filled to overflowing several nights of the 
week, This is the only Protestant building in a dis- 
trict where there must be at least one hundred 
Roman Catholic churches. Patzcuaro has about ten 
thousand inhabitants and there are six large Catholic 
churches and six smaller ones in use. Another large 
church was taken by the government some years 
ago and made into a public library. The reports to 
presbytery showed that the year has been one of 


*Miss McClelland is an evangelistic and religious educational 
missionary, located in Chilapa, Guerrero, Mexico. 
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the best, if not the very best, in the history of our 
mission in this section of Mexico. The ministers 
showed a marked concern for the proper prepara- 
tion of recruits for the ministry in their cordial 
interest for both the Bible Schools and the Seminary. 

Dr. W. A. Ross mentions some interesting fea- 
tures of the work of the Presbytery of the Pacific, 
The annual convention (held for and run by the 
church members in general) is kept up with genuine 
enthusiasm along with their publication, “The Fish- 
erman.” The presbyterial now has four workers in 
the field, prepared in our Toluca Bible School for 
Women. A goodly number of men and women have 
studied in the Bible School in Chilpancingo. There 
have been two young ladies in the Toluca School 
from this presbytery. There are now under the care 
of presbytery, at different stages in their prepara- 
tion for the ministry, four young men, and three 
more entered the Seminary in February. There are 
still seven other boys looking forward to the min- 
istry. Some of these, as we all know, may not reach 
their goal, but so many young people are preparing 
themselves for Christian service that one’s heart 1s 
filled with joy. They come from all parts of the 
field. The presbytery realizes its need of a well 
organized Seminary, with so many young men look- 
ing forward to Seminary training. They have mant- 
fested this interest by sending, during the year, one 
of their number to teach in that institution. 

A convention was held for lay workers, at 
Agostitlan, in the Presbytery of the South. Miss 
Iona Smith helped to organize and prepare for the 
meeting. They had expected.about 15 delegates and 
58 arrived the first day. Fortunately they had pre- 
pared food for about 30 people. A miracle was ac- 
complished, making it spread over twice the num- 
ber. The church members there had said that when 
the people arrived they would bring food and gifts, 
which they did. They brought beans, corn, chick- 
ens, lambs, and other things needed, so there was 
enough for all. 

There are well-organized churches in both presby- 
teries. In Cuernavaca, one elder and two deacons 
were recently elected and installed. The different 
departments of the work are very well organized. 
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Under the fine leadership of one of the young men, 
one of those recently ordained as deacon, the Sun- 
day school is the best department of the church. 
Next in point of service and evangelistic zeal comes 
the women’s society, then follows the young peo- 
ple's. The newly organized Men’s Class, with 
monthly meetings, gives promise of doing good 
work. The church contributes to the presbytery’s 
evangelistic work, the Bible Cause, pays its ordinary 
expenses, including about half of the pastor’s salary, 
helps some of its needy members, has repaired their 
church, and paid toward the expense of moving 
their new pastor and his family. Regular services are 
held in several villages around Cuernavaca. 

The church in Morelia is filled to overflowing at 
times, and the members are giving liberally for a 
larger church. In addition to the pastor’s salary they 
have given more than 1300 pesos toward this cause 
this year. 

One of the members in a small town started a 
small boarding home for boys who wished to attend 
public school. The mission helps her with a few 
scholarships for boys. The living conditions are 
quite simple and primitive and the equipment very 
limited, but the home is serving a worthy purpose, 
now that our mission schools have been discon- 
tinued. We feel that we should encourage such 
work, not as mission enterprises, but rather under 
Christian Mexican auspices. The mission is helping 
the presbyterial to establish such a home for girls 
in Zitacuaro, the town where our schools were be- 
fore. 

The highest court of the Mexican church has 
been the synod, composed of five presbyteries. Dur- 
ing this last year a new presbytery was formed, in- 
cluding part of the territory that belonged to our 
old field in the northeastern part of the country. 
There is a movement on foot to divide the synod 
into two, thus opening the way for the formation 
of the General Assembly. We are not at all sure that 
it will be realized this year, but it seems not to be 
far away. The present synod has launched a “Six 
Year Progressive Movement” in view of the fact 
that 1947 will be the seventy-fifth anniversary of 





the Presbyterian work in Mexico. Their desire is to 
stir the whole church to more active service, to en- 
list a larger number of young people to full-time 
service, to give the ministers a more exalted sense 
of their high mission, to make Christ more real to 
the whole membership, and to warm the hearts of 
all to make His presence a reality to those who do 
not know Him. Their practical plans include the 
building of new chapels, the winning of new mem- 
bers, improving church organizations, and estab- 
lishing new congregations. The four American 
Presbyterian bodies sustaining missions in the coun- 
try have been invited to codperate in this move- 
ment, and are doing so. They are, the Presbyterian 
Church U. S., the Presbyterian Church U. S. ‘A., the 
Reformed, and the Associate Reformed. 

We missionaries are all glad to be ceding the 
initiative in these matters to our Mexican brethren. 
Mrs. Morrow expresses our feelings when in her 
report she said: “The day at Montreat when I stood 
on the platform absolutely dumb for twenty min- 
utes while Senora Trevino spoke quietly and gently 
about the women’s work, I realized that we have 
entered a new phase of our mission work. It was 
symbolic of how we stand now—the missionary 
standing by encouraging the nationals to go ahead, 
to speak out.” 

However, there is much pioneering to be done, 
and our missionaries are doing it. Dr. W. A. Ross 
says of this relation of the missionary to the Mexi- 
can Church: “I realize more and more the real 
function of the mission now to be the helper to the 
National Church. We are the John the Baptists and 
must decrease while the National Church increases, 
and nothing could be better than having a share in 
this increase. We are still in their house, or, if it 
should be said that we have slipped out the door, it 
is not good-bye. We are still their guests, for, as we 
know from the beautiful Mexican custom, the real 
good-bye is not when guests leave the door, but 
when, from a distance, or upon turning the last 
corner, the last wave of the hand is given. It will be 
the privilege of the mission to serve as helpers many 
years yet to come before this last wave of the hand.” 





Letters of Thanks from Brazil 


(Continued from page 275) 


me, not only because of my growing knowledge of 
the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, but because 
of the Christian atmosphere which has greatly in- 
fluenced me, I am delighted, too, by the beauty of 
the hills and the mountains which nature has given 
to the panorama of Patrocinio. ‘The heavens declare 
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the glory of God; and the firmament sheweth his 
handywork.” Who knows but that some day I may 
be able to go over there and thank you personally 
and bring you back here to know Brazil and see the 
fruits of your generosity—a ‘Good Neighbor 
Policy’ indeed.” 
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i Seeing the Multitudes 





Some old preachers with Rev. Plumer Smith 
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A Backward Look = #*@ «ow 
And a Forward View 


THE YEAR 1941 BROUGHT TO A CLOSE FIFTY YEARS OF 
service for our Africa Mission in Central Africa, 
Jubilee celebrations were held in the various stations, 
but the big pageant was given at our annual meeting, 
which was held at Lubondai. Scenes and incidents 
of former years, enacted by representatives in im- 
provised costumes, were made real to the several 
thousand visitors who gathered there from all over 
the country to share the joy and inspiration of the 
occasion. 

There were missionary representatives from a 
number of our sister missions whose fields of labor 
are contiguous to ours. There were also a number 
of Belgian friends, government officials, who hon- 
ored the celebration with their presence. One of the 
higher officials made a speech in which he praised 
the work of the mission and expressed the apprecia- 
tion of his government for the contribution our 
mission has made to the development of the colony 
during the past fifty years. 

Firty years of preaching, teaching, and healing 
have brought about some wonderful changes in this 
part of Central Africa and we thank Almighty God 
for answered prayers, for miracles of grace wrought 
by His Holy Spirit in the hearts of so many of 
these people, for constant care over His servants, 
and for the assurance that we can continue to count 
on His presence until the task is done. 

We wish to express our appreciation of the loyal 
support and personal interest of so many members 
of our home Church through these years. Without 
your prayers and your gifts, this great region might 
still be shrouded in heathen darkness and the people 
still be ignorant of the great fact that Christ died 
for them. 

The past year has been most fruitful in all 
branches of our work. When we consider the many 
members of our force who have been detained in 
the United States by circumstances over which none 
of us had control, we are reminded again of the fact 
that God is still willing to supply that which 1s 
lacking when we have done what we can and have 
trusted Him to do for us that which we were not 
humanly able to do. 


EVANGELISTIC DEPARTMENT 
The special evangelistic effort made last year has 


*Rev. A. C. McKinnon is an evangelistic and educational mis 
sionary located at Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa. 
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continued throughout this present year wherever 
possible. As a result of the special meetings held, 
together with the natural fruits of our regular 
courses of religious instruction in all departments, 
we have welcomed 3,125 new converts into the 
church this year. This is a slight decrease over last 
vear. There have also been baptized 1,652 infants 
of native Christians. These infant dedications are 
bearing fruit in the form of volunteers for the 
ministrv and other forms of Christian service. Many 
of the young men who are either in the Morrison 
Bible School or in classes of preparation for that 
school were dedicated to the Lord in infancy and 
brought up, like Samuel of old, to hear God’s voice 
when he called them to some special work for His 
Kingdom. 

It has been impossible to do as much itineration 
as in former years, but when such trips have been 
made we had cause for thanksgiving for the faith- 
fulness of so many of the native leaders. Some, of 
course, have shown signs of failure and a lack of 
spiritual power which should not be a surprise to 
those who know something of the superstitions and 
evil customs that still prevail in this land, and which 
must necessarily affect the thinking and even the 
conduct of some of those who are trying to turn 
away from such things, when they are exposed to 
such influences day by day with so little human 
help. 

The evangelistic efforts of the women of the 
mission have been greatly blessed. There have been 
434 girls in the GIRLS’ HoMeEs during the year, and 
special efforts have been made to get these girls to 
put into practice what they are taught in the home 
and school. Special tasks are assigned to the more 
mature girls which are designed to make them in- 
terested in others. Some teach classes in Sunday 
school; some hold group meetings where they make 
up their own programs; others clean and decorate 
the church buildings on the station; and all the older 
girls are encouraged to help the younger ones to 
complete Bible lessons and catechism preparatory to 
baptism. Some homes have very few girls who have 
not been baptized before entering the home, while 
others take in a larger number who have not been 
baptized but who indicate a stability of character 
and Interest in spiritual things which would seem 
to justify the management in giving them the benefit 
of the home’s protective influence. 

In view of the many horrible customs that are 
still maintained in so many villages by the heathen 
clement, a young girl has a very poor chance of 
gfowing up to womanhood in purity of life and 
soul. Too often young girls of Christian parents are 
led away by the glamour of heathen rites and cere- 
monies and fall into temptations that are too great 
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Miss Holiday and Miss Miller being welcomed 
enter a town 


as they 


for them to overcome, and, though they may find 
forgiveness in later years and a respectable place in 
native society, yet the scar of their fall frequently 
remains in one form or another to the end of their 
days. 

The HOMES not only provide protection from an 
evil environment, but contribute positive influences 
which make it more difficult for a girl to miss the 
path which leads to the “more abundant life.” They 
are not only influences to make good Christians, but 
also other influences designed to help them become 
good homemakers. Cleanliness, sanitary cooking, 
sewing, and many other useful lessons are given 
regularly so that they will not be willing to go back 
to the dirt and filth of heathenism after they leave 
the home. 

In spite of handicaps, other phases of the evan- 
gelistic program are also encouraging. I quote from 
one of our evangelistic men way down near the 
eastern border line: 

“Looking at the work as a whole, and comparing 
it to the other fields of the world today, the outlook 
is most encouraging. For the present, at least, the 
doors of Opportunity seem to be wide open in this 
Baluba land. Fact is, they seem to have been taken 
off the hinges and thrown away. While other doors 
seem to be shut, is not the Lord calling more clearly 
than ever before to us to enter those that remain 
open? We cannot finish the task assigned us here 
in the way we believe the Lord would have us do 
it, with the manpower now in sight. Pray the Lord 
of the harvest that He will send us more workers. 
We face a most critical period in the life of this 
child-church during the next fifty years. The cur- 
tain has already been drawn over the first fifty years 
and there is nothing we can do about it. The next 
fifty are before us. What will we do with them?” 

From another station: “There are now 101 out- 
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stations in our territory, nineteen new villages have 
been opened during the year, and, while there has 
been less outstation itineration by the missionaries, 
the native teachers have been faithful, and 434 adults 
and 217 infants were baptized. Nine new evangelists 
have been sent out and ten auxiliary evangelists. 
Two new elders have been chosen for ordination 
after one year of probation. We have 45 married 
men under training for evangelistic work, and 25 
boys of the Boys’ Home have expressed a desire to 
study for the ministry. We have 12 students in the 
Morrison Bible School who will soon be coming 
back to do full-time evangelistic work. Requests for 
evangelists have come in from the new villages. One 
medal chief has asked for ten evangelists for villages 
in his district. This makes a total of 80 requests for 
evangelists during the year. Thirty-eight villages 
that have no regular evangelist are visited periodi- 
cally by teachers and evangelists from other vil- 
lages.” 

We could duplicate these reports from all over 
the field. There is a splendid spirit of codperation 
among the native workers, and new signs of their 
willingness to take on new responsibilities when- 
ever possible. The continued calls for teachers 
indicate that they are not happy in their heathenism, 
as casual visitors to the Congo might believe, but are 
still hoping to learn the way of life. The native 
Christians have begun to show a greater interest in 
their fellow natives in unreached villages, and there 
is a greater growth in the grace of giving through- 
out the church. In spite of greater handicaps, their 
contributions for the year increased nearly 5,000 
francs over the previous year. Everything they have 
learned to use in their more enlightened way of 
living has gone up in price, while the things they 
have for sale have gone down or are unmarketable. 
So the increase in gifts is rather remarkable. 


EpUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Our educational work has been greatly blessed, 
not only with a slight increase in the number of 
pupils enrolled as compared with the previous year, 
but also in the number of volunteers for Christian 
service. 

The total enrollment this year is 35,629 as com- 
pared with 33,881 last year. The variation of a 
thousand or so in the enrollment figures does not 
always indicate a very definite trend in the public 
attitude toward education, since variations usually 
occur in the lower classes and are governed by local 
conditions. We are glad to note, however, that the 
upper-grade students this year account largely for 
the increased enrollment. 

In most sections of our mission field the absence 
of the troublesome itinerant dancers has been noted. 
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At times these dancers have played havoc with our 
school attendance in the interior villages. There 
seems to be a brooding awe over the natives as they 
hear of the great war and carnage in other parts of 
the world. So many of them ask us why people who 
have the Word of God still want to kill each other. 
Needless to say we are asking ourselves the same 
question, and we are often hard-pressed for a suit- 
able answer to some of their questions, The parable 
of the “Wheat and Tares” stands us in good stead 
at a time like this, for there are “tare” out here as 
well as in Europe and the other parts of the civilized 
world, and they are quick to recognize the fact. 

The number of regional schools has increased, 
and we consider the small amount of foreign money 
put into them well spent. The natives are making 
improvements themselves without our help, some 
building sun-dried brick classrooms. More stress has 
been laid on manual training in the regular schools 
and we have tried to impress the students with the 
importance of building real homes instead of bein 
content to live in the smoke and filth of the ordinary 
African hut. We are also teaching them to make 
simple furniture, such as tables, chairs, beds, etc., so 
as to encourage them to improve their living con- 
ditions to a standard more in keeping with their 
increased understanding of hygiene. 


MepicaL DEPARTMENT 


With only three doctors on the field during most 
of the year, the medical department had a most diffi- 
cult time meeting the needs of seven stations. The 
little radio sets which some friends at home were kind 
enough to donate to the several stations have helped 
the doctors to keep in touch with serious cases while 
they were answering emergency calls elsewhere, 
but, even with that means of communication, many 
emergency trips had to be made. 

When a doctor has to be away from his hospital 
for days, sometimes weeks, at a time, throughout the 
year, he is not only under the increased physical 
strain of having to make many of these trips at night 
and through tropical storms, but also of having to 
leave many sufferers behind who need him as they 
face their crisis-battle following a serious operation 
or other severe illnesses. We cannot say too much 
in praise of the brave nurses who remain on duty 
when the doctor has to be away. It is difficult 
enough for them when everything is moving along 
normally, but what a tremendous strain it must be 
when they have to take up the fight alone when 
one or more patients are facing a crisis! Of course, 
we would not forget that God is still able to inter- 
vene in any and all of these emergencies, and does 
intervene, but he expects human means to be used 
wherever it is possible. We are, therefore, faced 
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with the question, “Have we done our best to make 
the needs of the African Mission sufficiently clear 
to the home Church? Has the home Church done 
all they could to meet these needs?” 

The Belgian government has continued their 
subsidy grants to the medical department of three 
stations Where our three mission doctors are located, 
but did not grant subsidies to the others during the 
year. However, we have received notice that they 
will resume their usual grants for the coming year 
to the other two stations where we have hospitals. 
We greatly appreciate these gifts at a time like this 
when all medical supplies have so advanced in price. 

The medical work continues to bear fruit as an 
evangelistic agency. Many a poor sufferer finds his 
way to one of our hospitals because he has heard 
stories of the white man’s skill and the white man’s 
medicine. He has been reluctant to believe until his 
own body became tortured with pain and the witch- 
doctor has failed him. When he finds relief for his 
suffering and sympathetic attention from doctors 
and nurses; when he hears a word of comfort here 
and there to sufferers who are enduring severe pain, 
he soon realizes that he is in an atmosphere of kind- 
ness altogether new to him. He hears God’s Word 
read and talked about, hymns sung to the praise of 
the great Giver of Life and he begins to take stock 
of his own manner of life, and it is not surprising 
that so many of these poor sufferers find Christ as 


their personal Saviour before they leave the hospitat. 


PUBLISHING DEPARTMEN1 


The Mission Press, J. Leighton Wilson, has printed 
2,876,000 pages this past year in the form of Chris- 
tian literature and school books. If you should follow 
these pages to their final destination, you would 
more easily understand the value of the press to the 
entire program of the mission. 

The native church paper under the title Luma 
Lua Bena Kasai has continued to fill a very im- 
portant place in the development of Christian 
ideals, not only in the homes of Christians of our 
mission but in the homes of many Christians of other 
missions. Our Tshiluba language is becoming more 
and more popular among other tribes beyond our 
borders, and many native Christians from our sec- 
tion, who continue to find employment in other 
parts of the colony, get their church paper regu- 
larly, and not only read it themselves but translate 
its message to others in a number of languages. 

We want to make the next fifty years count 
effectively for Christ and His Kingdom here in this 
part of Africa, and we see the challenge of wide- 
open doors of opportunity inviting us to come in 
and evangelize the unreached multitudes. What can 
we do about it? We invite you, our brethren in 
Christ, to share with us this great responsibility and 
opportunity. 





Mrs. Kare Ives Porter, WIFE OF THE LATE WILLIAM 
Calvin Porter and veteran member of the North 
Brazil Mission, passed away in Joao Pessoa, Para- 
hyba, Brazil on July 21, 1941. 

Mrs. Porter was the daughter of Mary Montague 
Hall and George Ives Hall. She was born in Co- 
lumbus, Georgia, July 19, 1862, and was married 
on August 18, 1891, embarking for Brazil the same 
year, as missionary under the Executive Committee 
of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States. 

She served her Church and her Lord long and 
Well, for more than forty years as an active mission- 
ary, and from 1929 to her death as a retired worker 
inher home in Joao Pessoa. Her outstanding work 
in Brazil was as an educator. She organized and 
conducted a school in Natal, Rio Grande do Norte, 
rom 1897 to 1907, while Mr. Porter did evangelistic 
work. She left this school to help with the school 
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Memorial to Mrs. Kate Ives Porter 


Retired Missionary of the North Brazil Mission 


that had been organized in Recife. She was emi- 
nently fitted for this work, being a trained musician, 
an artist, and a poet. 

Since 1917, Mr. and Mrs. Porter made their home 
in Joao Pessoa, where he served the Presbyterian 
church as pastor and evangelist until he retired. The 
last years of Mrs. Porter’s life were spent confined 
to her home and often to her bed, but these were 
made happy by the love and devotion of her 
adopted Brazilian daughter, Lila Borges Porter, who 
spared neither time nor strength in caring lovingly 
for her mother. 

The many tributes of love during her last illness 
were testimonies of the high esteem in which she 
was held by her many and devoted Brazilian friends. 


(Signed) 


CaROLYN KILGORE, 
Mrs. W. G. NEVILLE, 


Committee of the North Brazil Mission. 
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Making Preachers 


By THOMAS W. CURRIE* 


I. PRopUCING MINISTERIAL LEADERSHIP IS AN UNEND- 
ing responsibility inherent in the processes for the 
ongoing of Christianity. Moses thought it wise to 
guarantee religious leadership for the Hebrews by 
selecting one of the twelve tribes—Levi—and re- 
quiring all the descendants of this man to become 
religious leaders of the people. 


Later Samuel modified this plan by retaining this 
hereditary leadership and adding to it a prophetic 
group selected on an intertribal and voluntary basis. 
This addition to Israel’s method of providing reli- 
gious leadership produced Israel’s finest and most 
constructive and creative religious leadership. 

Celibacy in the Christian church relieved the 
church from the dangers of an hereditary leadership 
and proved a good arrangement by which there 
came into the leadership of the church a fine flow of 
life from all ranks and conditions of the peoples of 
Europe. 

In Protestantism there have been historically two 
preferences touching the type of man needed in the 
leadership of the church. The one type desired is 
where the emphasis is placed upon scholarship and 
learning; the other type is where the emphasis is 
placed upon outstanding evidences of piety and 
mystical fellowship with God. The Protestant 
churches today are doubtless coming to agreement 
in desiring the union of these two qualities in the 
men who are being accepted as ministers by the 
several churches. In this connection one is reminded 
of an observation made by President McVey of the 
University of Kentucky touching the influence of 
the late William J. Bryan. He remarked that Mr. 
Bryan was a dangerous influence in the nation be- 
cause he was digging a chasm between the common 
people and the educated classes, President McVey 
was answered by a liberal in the University of Chi- 
cago who said that when the common people were 
given the choice between a leadership which is highly 
spiritual but less well equipped academically and a 
leadership which is highly equipped intellectually 
but less spiritual, the common people will follow the 
spiritual leadership. The Chicago professor then re- 
marked that it is the duty of present-day liberalism 
to demonstrate that it can produce a leadership 
which is highly spiritual as well as thoroughly well- 
educated. 


*Rev. T. W. Currie, D.D., is President of Austin Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary, Austin, Texas. 
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II. The production of an intelligent ministry—well- 
equipped with brains and learning—which is at the 
same time intimately in touch with the living and 
real God, is without doubt the present task of the 
Church in this field. 

There are two things, at least, which make this 
task difficult. The first is the general impression 
which is abroad in the individual congregations and 
in academic circles that the churches are more 
interested in well-known shibboleths and in time- 
used methods than in hard and honest thinking and 
in experimentation in the field of the practical ap- 
plication of the gospel to the needs of people. 

The second is the insidious influence of utilitarian- 
ism in education, in our homes, and in our general 
outlook on life in the United States. We are con- 
sciously and unconsciously anxious that our chil- 
dren enter callings where the financial stakes are 
high and where the creature comforts are abundant. 

In spite of these two handicaps, there is now evi- 
dence that the church is enjoying a flow of reason- 
ably intelligent and well-equipped men into the min- 
istry. This will doubtless increase because of the re- 
newed devotion of some of the finest brains and 
personalities of the Christian world to intellectual 
and spiritual leadership in the life of the church. 
The emergence of militant humanism has not been 
among the least of the influences which has pro- 
duced this leadership. Men like Bergson, Lloyd 
Morgan, Streeter and Baillie, Lyman and Barth, to 
mention only a few, have given to the Christian re- 
ligion new intellectual and moral ground upon 
which to stand. There is a noticeable swing back 
toward an understanding of the place of religion in 
the world in which we live. There are signs that 
Theology is in the way of recovering her throne 
as the Queen of the Sciences. . 

Theology is taking hold anew of the problems 1n- 
cident to the Reality of God, Sin and Evil, Immor- 
tality, et cetera. The idea of God as a continuously 
Creative Creator, busy in space making stars, busy 
in nature making new species of plants and animals, 
busy in human affairs building the Kingdom of God 
in the race in codperation with redeemed men 1s 
something which finds a hearty response 1n the 
minds and hearts of boys and girls who are coming 
up to our institutions of learning. The idea that God 
stands not only opposed to Sin and Evil but that 
He is able to destroy both Sin and Evil and likewise 
willing to forgive and redeem the sinner, presents 
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the gospel in such a fashion that it becomes an at- 
tractive conception to the modern human mind and 
heart. 

The fact that man, because he is made in the 
image of God, is by nature a creator; and the fact 
that right relation to God in redemption sends men 
out to be creative creators in fellowship with God, 
codperating with Him in building the Society 
Beautiful furnish men with a sense of thrill in mak- 
ing personal use of true religion. 

The recognition of the fact that there are religions 
good and bad and the recognition that the true and 
race-wide religion must be one like Christianity 
which functions simultaneously mystically, aes- 
thetically, intellectually, and ethically, gives our 
young people a new confidence in the destiny and 
value of our religion. The teaching of our leaders 
that people today are most likely to find God, not 
in some cataclysmic expectation, but rather in the 
use of the findings of science and intelligent moral- 
ity in building a better world; and in the effort to 
transmute the idea of brotherhood into a reality in 
abolishing war; and in urging Capital and Labor to 
think of themselves not as sworn antagonists but as 
two great agencies codperating intelligently to feed 
and clothe the race; and the idea that the Christian 
church is the seed bed in which these ideas are ex- 
pected to germinate and grow, are conceptions 





which grip the heart and imagination of all classes 
and especially of the young. 


The fact that Grace can now be thought of as 


the given in life, just as axioms are the given in 
geometry, enables our young people to take hold on 
reality and work intelligently and enthusiastically 
for the building of personal character and for the 
building of the Kingdom of God on the earth. 


Then finally the idea that faith in God is being 


thought of as faithfulness to the deepest sense of 


right that is within us; the fact that faith in God is a 


trust that the final reality will not play us false but 


will cast fear out of our lives; the fact that faith in 
God is an intellectual laying hold upon truth in its 
deepest sense; the idea that faith is the giving of 
one’s self unreservedly to God as He is seen in Jesus 
Christ;—these ideas of faith make it easier for our 
oncoming ministers to present the gospel to people 
in a sympathetic and intelligible manner. 

These interesting interpretations and presentations 
of the fundamentals of the Christian religion give 
hope and confidence for the future. They are bring- 
ing to the attention of the best of our young people 
a new meaning and significance attaching to reli- 
gion. They are most likely to attract an increasing 
number of our choicest young people into the work 
of the gospel ministry. 





The Christian College 
In a Democracy 


Jackson Davis, Field Secretary of the General Edu- 
cation Board, New York: In an address at Hampden- 
Sydney College: 

“Few gifts are being made to college endow- 
ments, and most of them go to a half dozen of the 
big universities. I think we are, therefore, coming to 
a new appreciation of the historic part the Church 
has played in nourishing higher education. The 
Church efforts are still widely scattered, but if the 
religious denomination with a long and honorable 
history of achievement in education could throw 
the full weight of its support behind this institution 
and a few others, I have no doubt of the quality 
and importance of the service it will render. The 
leeling of obligation, of social responsibility, of 
voluntary effort; the spirit of independence and 
Initiative for doing things that are not required by 
law or that are not in the set program—these things 
are as valuable now as they ever were, and our 
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scheme of higher education would be poorer with- 
out them. Endowment, therefore, may take the form 
of so-called living endowment, annual contributions 
from churches, alumni and friends.” 


Paul C. Payne, General Secretary of the Board of 
Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America: 

“Education, to be constructive, must be rooted in 
religion, A Christian believes that it must be rooted 
in the Christian faith if it is to be most con- 
structive. The Church-related college is absolutely 
essential in the life of the nation if this conception 
of education is to grow and have influence. 

“In revolutionary periods of history it is peculiarly 
important that Christianity and education should 
work hand in hand, otherwise education will be used 
by the political party in power for selfish ends, and 
the Church will not produce leaders for its ongoing 
work. 
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“It is generally and increasingly felt that educa- 
tion must first of all provide 2 satisfactory world 
view, within which the skills and specializations must 
be organized. While secular circles are debating as 
to what that philosophy is to be, the Church college 
is free to step out and frankly avow its whole- 
hearted advocacy of the philosophy of the Christian 
religion. In fact, there has never been a time when 
the Church college was morally free to do any- 
thing else.” 


Gould Wickey, Secretary of the Council of Church 
Boards of Education, Washington, D. C.: 

“The Church-related college is the one American 
educational institution which professes and aims to 
be a transforming force in the lives of the students. 


5 . . . 
It develops appreciation for the true, the beautiful, 





and the good. It develops courage against the wrong 
and for the right. It awakens a sense of respon- 
sibility for social welfare. It stirs the spirit of 
sacrifice. These colleges transform the will to power 
over others to the will to power for others. These 
colleges build personalities who resist efforts to 
break down the fundamental principles of social 
living and endeavor to construct a more definitely 
Christian civilization. 

“Christian educators have much to contribute to 
the morale and perspective of persons who may 
very easily lose their sense of direction and value. 
It costs much for the Church to work in the field 
of higher education, but it costs more for the 
Church not to be active in this work. Christian 
Education is a service which adds to the real wealth 
of the nation through Christian men and women.” 





Happy Birthday to You! 


August i1—Miss Charlotte McMurray, Africa 
(In U.S.) 

August 2—Miss Louise Miller, Korea (In U. S.) 

August 2—Mrs. A, M. Shive, Africa 

August 3—Mrs. D. A. Swicord, Korea (In U. S.) 

August 3—Mrs. Edward E. Lane, Brazil 

August 3—Miss Annie R. V. Wilson, China 
(Retired. Address 3215 Seminary Ave., 
Richmond, Va.) 

August 6—Mrs. Ira Moore, Africa 

August 6—Rev. L. L. Little, China (Retired. 
Address 123 Gutheny Apts., Charlotte, 
N. C.) 

August 6—Miss Genevieve Marchant, Brazil 








August 6—Rey. J. S. Nisbet, Korea (Retired. Ad- 


dress 503 S. 2nd St., Albemarle, N. C.) 
August g—Miss Letty Beaty, Mexico 


August 9—Miss Carrie Lena Moffett, China (Re- 


tired. Address Farmville, Virginia.) 
August g—Mrs. J. W. Paxton, China (In U. S.) 
August 10—Mrs. W. B. McIlwaine, Japan (Retired. 
Address Heath Springs, S. C.) 
August 11—Miss Gussie Fraser, China 
August 12—Mrs. D, G. Armstrong, Brazil 


August 13—Mrs, A. S. Maxwell, Brazil (On fur- 


lough.) 
August 14—Rev. Edgar A. Woods, China (In U. S.) 


August 14—Rev. Henry M. Woods, China (Re- 
tired. Address 5 S. Oxford Ave., 


Ventnor, N. J.) 
August 15—Mrs. J. V. N. Talmage, Korea 
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August 19—Mrs. Kenneth Gieser, China (In U. S.) 

August 20o—Mrs, S. C. Farrior, China 

August’ z2o—Mrs. P. C. DuBose, China (Retired. 
Address 1518 Fair St., Camden, S. C.) 

August 20—Dr. J. K. Levie, Korea (In U.S.) 

August 21—Rev. D. A. Swicord, Korea (In U. 5.) 

August 22—Dr. John F. Preston, Jr., Korea 
(In U. S.) 

August 23—Rev. J. I. Paisley, Korea (In U. S.) 

August 23—Rev. V. A. Anderson, Africa (On 
furlough.) 





August 23—Rev. Lawrence G. Calhoun, Brazil 
August 23—Rev. Jas. A. McAlpine, Japan (In U.S.) 
August 25—Miss Marion Wilcox, China 


August 26—Mrs. E. S. King, Africa 
August 27—Mrs, W. C. Brown, Japan (In U.S.) 
August 28—Mrs. Jas. N. Montgomery, China 
August 29—Mrs. J. R. Woodson, Brazil 
August 30—Miss Meta L. Biggar, Korea (In U. S.) 
August 30—Miss Margaret Carnahan, Brazil 
August 30—Mrs. Lachlan C. Vass, Africa — 
August 31—Mrs. Martin A. Hopkins, China 
(In U.S.) 


Epiror’s Nore—A Birthday Card unsealed and with signa- 
ture only, bearing a 1% cent stamp, may be mailed to any 
of the above, to the address which appears on the last pages 
of every other issue of this magazine. If cards are sealed, 
regular first-class postage must be paid—s cents to Africa, 
China, Japan and Korea; 3 cents to Brazil and Mexico. 


All addresses in parentheses are the latest information we have 
regarding missionaries from the Orient temporarily home. 
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Auxthary Aids and Activities 











June in the 


Woman's Auxiliary 
CIRCLE PROGRAM 


GENERAL AND Business WomMAN’s CIRCLES 
Toric: “And When Christ Saw...” 


The Circle Discussion is based on the article, 
“And When Christ Saw . . .” which appears in 
the May issue of the PrespyTERIAN SURVEY. 

The Scriptures record what Christ did “when he 
saw” the multitudes in need; “when he saw” sin 
and chaos ruling where goodness and order should 
and could have been. 

As Christ looks upon our world today—and He is 
looking down upon us—what does He see? What 
does He see that you and I might have changed? 
What contribution can we make toward rebuilding 
a better world? Read, “And When Christ Saw . . .” 
by Rev. H. Kerr Taylor, D.D., Educational Secre- 
tary of the Executive Committee of Foreign Mis- 
sions, and ask yourself how you might see the multi- 
tudes through His eyes. 

The leader’s helps for this program will be found 
on page 21 of the “Circle Program Helps” booklet. 
This booklet also contains a suggested outline for 
the discussion, and is available from the Committee 
on Woman’s Work, Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, 
Georgia. The booklet is complete for the year. 


AUXILIARY PROGRAM 


Toric: “Our Judea and Our Samaria” 


This is a program dealing with Synod’s and 
Presbytery’s Home Missions. It is one of the pro- 
grams of the year which claims its interest through 
the fact that it is centered on the work done by each 
presbytery and synod, and for that reason it must 
be given a “local” background. Every woman 
Wishes to be alert to what her section of the Presby- 
terlan Church in the United States is doing at her 
very doorstep. Material for this program has been 
prepared by the Committee on Woman’s Work, 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Georgia, and will 
be sent to all subscribers for Yearbook Literature. 

he same material is available to others desiring it 
at 10 cents per copy. 


JUNE 1942 


What Auxiliary Officers 
May Do in June 


THE PRESIDENT: 


Plan, if possible, to attend the Woman’s Auxiliary 
Training School at Montreat, North Carolina, July 
8-15, Or arrange for another representative to attend. 
Remember this school in your prayers. 

Codperate in promoting a Vacation Bible School 
in your church, and one for some underprivileged 
group in your community. 

Stress summer attendance at all meetings, and plan 
something different for these meetings. 


The Secretary of Synod’s and Presbytery’s Home 
Missions will see that a good program on her cause 
is presented at the auxiliary inspirational meeting. 
But she will not stop there—she will search for a 
place where her church can be used to take the 
gospel to some unchurched community. 


Tue CircLte CHAIRMAN: 


Check plans made at the first meeting and see if 
they are proving workable and successful. Make 
plans for the summer meetings as to where they 
shall be held and the time of day. If possible and 
practical, plan at least one picnic meeting during 
the summer. 

Recommend summer reading to your members. 
Several might go together and buy one of the 
“Adventures in Reading” books listed in the Year- 
book. 

Encourage the use of Day by Day, as a guide for 
family worship, and for individual personal devo- 
tions. Remind your circle members that the topics 
for Special Petitions cover the whole work of the 
Church. 


Tue Home Circte CHAIRMAN: 


The Home Circle Chairman will ask home-circle 
members to form a praying group. She might give 
to each a list of prayer objectives which should in- 
clude the pastor, president of auxiliary, the sick, 
and others in need of special prayer. 

If she has not already done so, she will give to 
each member a copy of the Personal Guide. 
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“Can You ‘See’ 
A Discussion Topic? 


Do yoU REMEMBER WHEN AS A CHILD YOU ASKED 





in exasperation some one another child or perhaps 
an older person—“Can’t you see what I mean?” It 
seemed so clear to you, but so hard for the other 
person to get. You literally saw the thing in all its 
phases, meanings, implications, and did not under- 
stand why anybody else could not get it. Then you 
used new ways of helping the person understand 
your meaning, and finally the light broke through! 
Or perhaps it never did. Today there is a way to 
help people “see” a discussion topic, and that is what 
we call Visual Education. Through the Department 
of Visual Education, International Council of Reli- 
gious Education, 140 Nassau Street, New York, 
N. Y., can be secured films which are recommended 
for special occasions and for special groups in the 
church. These films make topics “come alive” so 
that the meaning is vividly clear to people seeing 
them. The picture tells the story quickly and in a 
language all can understand. 


These pictures may be used to supply a back- 
ground of information on a special subject to be 
discussed; or to state a problem, thus providing an 
opening for discussion, Others may be used for in- 
spiration or for creating an atmosphere for worship, 
or for illustrating a general theme. The following 
are listed for the benefit of any reader who may 
want to investigate the use of the films: 


Lost and Founp—2 reels (30 min.) 16 mm. silent 
—Rental $3.00. “Dan is a member of the Young 
People’s Society and a friend of Dutch, who, 
through drinking and gambling, incurs debts which 
led him to attempt theft. Dan’s friend, the minister, 
helps solve the problem.” 


Cuarr—z reels (30 min.) 16 mm. silent Koda- 
chrome—Rental $5.00. Black and White—Rental 
$3.00. “A documentary film showing an_inter- 


denominational program among migrant workers 
in Florida.” 


Tue Kinptep FLAME—}3 reels (33 min.) 16 mm. 
sound—Rental $9.00. “How a band of early Chris- 
tians overcame their Roman persecutors through 
faithful witness to their Master and His gospel of 
love.” 


The first of these three films may be used with 
young people to show the effect of gambling on 
one boy’s life; to make more concrete the question 
“What should a Young People’s group do for a boy 
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such as Dutch?”; and to stimulate thought on how 
such a group could have helped a boy such a 
Dutch lead a better life. “Carr” can be used ef. 
fectively to show how the Church is dealing with 
new social problems as they develop, particularly 
this problem of migratory workers—which js an 
acute national problem and should. be one of tre- 
mendous concern to the Church in this country, 
The third film listed illustrates the strength of char- 
acter that comes to the practicing Christian; it shows 
the early Christians who actually gloried in the 
Cross; and it shows the power within the Christian 
faith which brought about its growth. This is a film 
of timely usefulness today, when all around us peo- 
ple are wondering if they can stand the tests of 
life, when people are grappling with problems of 
security, defense, offense, disaster, victory. 


For further information concerning films that 
may be used with your church groups, write to the 
Department of Visual Education, address of which 
is given in first paragraph of this article. Altogether 
there are 45 films, description of any one of which 
can be obtained on request from that Department, 
for the small cost of postage—s¢ please! Summaries 
of any will be sent for additional one cent for 
each film. 


These films are not substitutes for Scripture re- 
search, reading, devotional preparation, or personal 
participation in meetings of a church group. They 
are supplementary to these valuable practices; they 
furnish inspiration to better work, to deeper search- 
ing, to wider outreach. “Through the Eye Gate” 
come indelible impressions. Let us endeavor to have 
some of those impressions of a kind that stir to better 
living and nobler purpose. 





A NEW FOREIGN MISSION MAP 


“How we need a map of the world!” Ever make 
that statement in connection with some church 
work? Of course you have, and always at the very 
time it is needed! To help you be prepared, the 
Committee on Woman’s Work would call to the 
attention of those who might be interested the fact 
that a very lovely new world map can be secured 
from our Executive Committee of Foreign Missions, 
Box 330, Nashville, Tenn. It is 40 x 60 inches 
size, and the price, unmounted, is 75¢, postpaid. 
Our Foreign Mission fields are located on the map, 
in red. You who read this may wish to get one for 
permanent use in your church. One auxiliary mem 
ber who saw the map ordered one for her home. 
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Borrowed 


Thoughts 





from 


"Adventures in Reading” 


[His MONTH WE WOULD CALL TO THE ATTENTION OF Survey 
readers the following books listed among those given a place 
in the Auxiliary Yearbook on the “Adventures in Reading” 
pages: 


Candles in the Wind, by Allan Knight Chalmers. Scribner. 
$2.00. Dr. Chalmers is the minister of the famous Broadway 
Tabernacle, a nine-story building standing in a most strategic 
position in the heart of New York City. During his pastorate 
he has proved “that the Church has a vital part in every- 
thing that affects human life.” Dr. Chalmers writes out of 
actual experiences and personal convictions regarding those 
things that divide humanity, destroy life, and prolong the 
fulfillment of “peace on earth among men of good will.” 


Candles in the Wind speaks to the heart of people today. 
Using the symbolism that Jesus used of Himself, the writer 
presents Christianity as a flame, burning brightly through 
the centuries; the individual Christian a part of this flame. 
Just as a candle when carried in strong wind must be 
shielded, thus making its light restricted and its use to that 
degree limited, so today, with strong winds of hatred, in- 
justice, intolerance blowing throughout the earth, there is a 
tendency to protect the candles—the individual Christians— 
but such times demand that there must be added to those 
candles two characteristics of the flaming torch—light and 
heat. It is not enough “to be a good person in a sheltered 
spot.” 

If Christians are such flaming torches, there will be a 
putting aside of certain accepted ideas, convictions, preju- 
dices, indifferences. There will be a frank facing of respon- 
sibilities, certain weaknesses, and those vulnerable spots on 
the body of society of today. This can be done only by men 
and women who possess a calmness of soul—such calmness 
as gives power and comes from God Himself. “In quietness 
and in confidence shall be your strength.” 

This is a book that will assure you, even though it does 
not soothe you, nor make you feel comfortable about some 


of your pet aversions. Here is a book that shows one how 
realistic the Christian should be. It is a practical book, set- 
ting forth the practical aspects of Christianity. Here is a 
book that will renew your hope, for as you read that closing 
chapter, “And the Earth Moved,” you will realize that the 
Light will always drive the darkness away, that every tiny 
flame has its part, and that you “must be at the least a torch 
which goes not out.” 

The book is recommended, for it will light anew a torch 
in your soul, if, as you read, you ask God's Holy Spirit to 
give you its truth. 

Annie Tait JENKINS 


* * * . * 


This is the Victory by Leslie D. Weatherhead, pastor of 
City Temple in London, is a book that has been widely read 
and quoted. It was written, as the author himself states, “to 
stiffen a spiritual morale,” and those who have read it will 
readily agree that it does this very thing. Those who have 
not read the book will want to put it on their “must read” 
list. While Dr. Weatherhead wrote, the house trembled with 
the vibration caused by firing of guns and the explosion of 
bombs. 

This book inspires the reader with courage and a new 
hope. One is convinced that it is only because God is God 
that He is big enough to allow human free will to lead to 
such awful calamities as those of which the world is full, 
and yet bring out of chaos the achievement of His purpose 
with nothing of final value ultimately lost. 

The chapters on “Hope,” “Patience,” “Humor,” and 
“Truth” are wonderful. The one on “Patience” meant most 
to me. 

The theme ringing throughout is, “This is the victory 
that overcometh the world, even our faith.” 

The book is simply written, and one reads eagerly to the 
next chapter and the next, until it is finished and put down, 
assured that throughout this universe this royal God reigns, 
caring for us all. Published by Abingdon-Cokesbury, and 
the price is $2.00. 

Mrs. E. L. Secrest 


* * * 7 - 


Poems for Life, compiled by Thomas Clark and published 
by Willet, Clark & Company, price, $2.50, contains many 
new as well as some old poems with messages pertinent to 
the times. There are poems of faith and hope, of courage 
and cheer, of today and its opportunities, of sympathy and 
service, of war and peace, of world brotherhood! Here is an 
anthology which brings together the messages of faith and 
hope of poets old and new. 

These poems will be used during the years ahead to intro- 
duce, illustrate, and to strengthen many a message to Chris- 
tian groups. 

SarRAH LEE TIMMONS 





BOYLE-SCHLICH 


The friends of Miss May Schilch and Mr. John 
Boyle of Lavras, East Brazil mission, will be inter- 
ested in the announcement of their marriage in 
Lavras on February 19, 1942. Miss Schilch went as 
‘missionary to Brazil from Loxly, Alabama, in 1939. 


JUNE 1942 


Mr. Boyle, who is the son and grandson of early 
missionaries to Brazil, went out from Steele’s Tavern, 
Virginia, in 1939. He is the business manager of In- 
stituto Gammon, in Lavras. 
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Home Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


Indian Work 


INDIAN PRESBYTERY 
(In Oklahoma) 
Bacon, Rev. J. S., Talihina 
*Firebaugh, Rev. & Mrs. R. M., Hugo 
Frazier, Rev. R. L., Bennington 
Gardner, Rev. & Mrs. Oscar, Zafra 
Holden, Rev. John F., Wapanucka 
Hotchkin, Rev. E., Bennington 
James, Rev. & Mrs. Grady, Talihina 
Wolfe, Rev. Nelson, Fillmore 


OKLAHOMA 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 
Durant, Oklahoma 

tBramlett, Mr. Andrew 
Bramlett, Mrs. Andrew 
Hodgson, Miss Edith 
McGee, Mrs. Laura Adams 
Mitchell, Mrs. Eva 

Padgett, Mrs. M. L. 
Sherrill, Mrs. A. D. 

Taylor, Miss Mary Garland 
Teasley, Mrs. O. L. 


GOODLAND INDIAN SCHOOL 
Goodland, Oklahoma 

tMiller, Rev. E. D. 

Baldwin, Mr. and Mrs. M. N. 
Bogan, Mr. L. E. 

Cassidy, Mr. Frank 

Dosh, Miss Rena 

Hogue, Miss Sammy 

Imes, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Jenner, Mr. and Mrs. Ned 
Melton, Miss Mary 
O’Bannon, Miss Lula Mae 
Pierce, Mr. George 

Stovall, Mrs. D. A. 
Townsend, Miss Lucile 


ALABAMA INDIANS 
Livingston, Texas 
Landry, Rev. Oscar F. 


Negro Work 


SNEDECOR 
MEMORIAL SYNOD 
Alabama 

Carter, Rev. Haley E., Mobile 
505 Owen Street 
Champney, Rev. I. C. H., Montgomery 
3 Stone Street 
Harper, Rev. I. C., Selma 
Thomas, Rev. Peter L., Tuscaloosa 
Williams, Rev. F. H. M., Tuscaloosa 


Florida 
Hanson, Rev. J. H., DeFuniak Springs 


Georgia 
Fisher, Rev. Chas., Jefferson 
Gideon, Rev. G. W., Atlanta 
928 Coleman Street, S. W. 
Mallard, Rev. J. R., Darien 
Roulhac, Rev. R. D., Thomasville 


Louisiana 


Bouchelion, Rev. Wm. H., Frierson 
Gipson, Rev. W. J., New Orleans 
3720 S. Claiborne Street 
Haydel, Rev. L. W., Baton Rouge 
931 E. Boulevard Street 
Rice, Rev. J. W., Scotlandville 
Stull, Rev. J. C., Frierson 
Mississippi 
Armstrong, Rev. Anthony, Heidelburg 
Carr, Rev. F. A., West Point 
Carr, Rev. Jas. A., Kosciusko 
Flournoy, Rev. L. M., Columbus 
Gladney, Rev. Harvey, Waterford 
Preston, Rev. B., Hattiesburg 


Missouri 


Johnson, Rev. A. H., St. Louis 
1717 Goode Avenue 
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In Active Service (Section |) 


North Carolina 
Carr, Rev. Jawells, Charlotte, 
c/o Smith University 
Wilkinson. Rev. A. J., Rowland 
Williams, Rev. C. H., No. Wilkesboro 


South Carolina 


James, Rev. Robt. A., Dillon 
James, Rev. Thos. J., Hartsville 


Texas 


Boyce, Rev. J. H. M., Houston 
1312 Gregg Street 


STILLMAN INSTITUTE 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


tJackson, Mr. A. L. 
Belton, Miss Rebecca 
Baxter, Rev. J. E. 
Clinisson, Miss Carnie 
Colson, Miss Eleanor 
Echols, Dr. W. G. 
Fancher, Miss D. B. 
Hayes, Miss Arline 
Jackson, Mrs. A. L. 
Jackson, Mr. W. E. 
James, Mr. Albert 
Johnson, Miss Rebekah 
O’Rourke, Mrs. Carrie 
Powell, Mrs. Mary 
See, Miss Ruth D. 
Simpkins, Miss Ruth E. 
Turner, Miss Beatrice 
Tyler, Mr. Chas. E. 
Weaver, Mrs. Mattie 
Weaver, Mr. G. A., Jr. 
Witherspoon, Miss Sallie 
Wright, Mr. and Mrs. I. N. 


CITY MISSIONS 
Gideon, Rev. G. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Pittsburg Mission 
Little, Rev. John, Louisville, Ky. 
Presbyterian Colored Missions 
Nunan, Rev. T. Russell 
New Orleans, La. 
Berean Community Center 
Orndoff, W. E., Richmond, Va. 
Seventeenth Street Mission 


Foreign 
Language Work 


TEXAS-MEXICAN 
PRESBYTERY 


(In Texas) 
Acevedo, Rev. C. C., Kingsville 
Armendariz, Rev. R. M., San Benito 
Bello, Rev. E. Z., Houston 
1813 Decatur Street 
Campbell, Rev. R. D., Austin 
2617 Wooldridge Street 
Cantu, Rev. J. S., San Marcos 
Castaneda, Rev. E. P., Houston 
7535 Avenue L 
Cavazos, Rev. D. G., New Gulf 
Cavazos, Rev. J. G., Corpus Christi 
315 Sam Rankin Street 
Franco, Rev. J. V., Southton 
Garcia, Rev. M. G., Beeville 
Garza, Rev. T. G., San Antonio 
747 Leal Street 
Granados, Rev. Cruz, Victoria 
Guerrero, Rev. C. S., Austin 
1209 E. Fighth Street 
Guerrero, Rev. J. L. C., San Antonio 
411 Durango Street 
Hernandez, Rev. J. A., Falfurrias 
Hernandez, Rev. L. C., Corsicana 
Lugo, Rev. I. S., New Braunfels 
Lujan, Rev. D. E., Waco 
Luna, Rev. Alberto, Mercedes 
Maldonado, Rev. I., Bay City 
Martinez, Rev. J. F., Taylor 
Olivares, Rev. I. C., Laredo 
Ramirez, Rev. S. G., Del Rio 
Rios, Rev. Fidel, San Marcos 





Rugerio, Rev. F., Taft 


Valenzuela, Rev. G. M., Harlingen 
Vera, Rev. D. G., Cameron 


TEXAS-MEXICAN 
INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 
Kingsville, Texas 
+McLane, Rev. S. Brooks 
Bergvall, Mr. N. 
Cobbs, Mr. 8. D. 
Craig, Miss Mabel 
Johnson, Mr. Hugh 
McCain, Mrs. Beulah A. 
Seddon, Rev. E. A. J., Jr. 


PRESBYTERIAN SCHOOL 
FOR MEXICAN GIRLS 
Taft, Texas 

+Murray, Miss Berta 
Blankmeyer, Miss 

Gonzales, Miss Lila 

Hernandez, Miss Concepcion 
Hesse, Miss Ella 

Johnson, Miss Frances 

Rivas, Miss Margarita 

Sowell, Miss Augusta 

Sowell, Miss Frances 
Williamson, Mrs. Virginia Hardy 


CITY MISSIONS 
(In Texas) 
Fernandez, Rev. Alberto, Dallas 
resbyterian Mission 
Becknall, Miss Elizabeth, Dallas 
Rodriguez, Rev. E. 8., Dallas 
Presbyterian Mexican Mission 
Walls, Rev. & Mrs. G. A., Fort Worth 
Presbyterian Mexican Center 


CHINESE MISSION 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Garrison, Miss Lois 
223 S. Roman Street 


CZECHO-SLOVAK WORK 
Prince George, Virginia 
Calak, Rev. John 


FRENCH WORK 
(In Louisiana) 
Blackburn, Rev. J. Nelson, Houma 


Danis, Rev. Pierre, Jeanerette 
Ford, Rev. & Mrs. E. A., Thibodaux 


HUNGARIAN WORK 
Hammond, Louisiana 
Bartus, Rev. & Mrs. Alexander 


ITALIAN WORK 

Italian Institute & Central Chapel 

505 Forest Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Bisceglia, Rev. and Mrs. J. B. 
Fazio, Mr. Charles §. 
LaMountain, Mrs. H. 
LaRosa, Miss Lena 
Lovely, Mrs. Wm. C. 
Tamborello, Mrs. L. 

Italian Work, New Orleans, La. 

Russo, Mrs. C. 


Valdese Church, Galveston, Texas 
d’Albergo, Rev. Arturo 
1311 Avenue G 


JEWISH WORK 
Emmanuel Neighborhood House 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Kligerman, Rev. Aaron Judah 
2102 E. Baltimore Street 


LATIN WORK 
Ybor City Presbyterian Mission 
Tampa, Florida 
Passiglia, Rev. and Mrs. Walter B. 
951—1lith Avenue 



























Mountain Wor 


Guerrant Presbytery 


(In Kentucky) 
Cockerham, Rev. & Mrs. H. Lh. 


Garrett, Miss Blanche, Bolin” 
Hall, Miss Mabel C., Levi 
Jackson, Rev. & Mrs. W. H., Jackso 
Salyer, Mr. & Mrs. T. J., Elkatawa 
Spencer, Rev. C. S., Blackey 
Sudduth, Rev. & Mrs. J. T.. 
Whi 

Turner, Mrs. Seldon H., aa 
Van Atta, Miss Velma M., Juan 


SYNOD OF APPALACHIA 


Abingdon Presbytery 
(In Virginia) 

Armstrong, Rev. Jas. A., Hillsville 
Buchanan, Rev. G. Sexton, Rose Hi 
Carson, Mrs. R. D., Maxie 
Clark, Rev. Frank, Beaver Creek 
Daniels, Miss Ruth, Vansant 
Guthrie, Miss Kate, Dublin 
Newton, Rev. M. D., Bland 
Nickell, Rev. W. P., Max Meadows 
Rowe, Rev. J. W., Rural Retreat 
Sartelle, Rev. Preston, Maxie 
Shillinglaw, Miss Ruth, Hurle 
Smith, Rev. J. M., Big Stone Gap 
Walkup, Rev. J. W., Hurley 


Asheville Presbytery 


(In North Carolina) 
*Bedinger, Rev. R. D., Asheville 
Box 1926 

Nelson, Rev. E. L., Stocksville 
Paisley, Rev. H. L., Murphy 
Wardlaw, Rev. Hubert, Franklin 


Holston Presbytery 


(In North Carolina) 

Clapp, Rev. T. W., Plumtree 
Davison, Miss Zeta C., Huneycutt 
Newton, Miss Osma, Toledo 
Reid, Rev. Milton, Micaville 
hea, Rev. John I., Boone 
Wilson, Rev. W. Ernest, Paint Gap 
Young, Rev. Troy, Bakersville 


(In Tennessee) 
Andrews, Miss Mary, Hartford 
Boyd, Rev. J. A., Bluff City 
Brown, Rev. C. M., Greeneville 
Gray, Rev. J. L., Roan Mountain 
Gray, Mrs. J. L., Roan Mountain 
*Yelton, Rev. John S., Stony Point 
Young, Rev. John W., Roan Mountal 
Young, Rev. W. C., Whitesburg 


Knoxville Presbytery 


(In Tennessee 
Benton, Rev. F. B., Etowah La i 


Brady, Rev. J. H., Chattanooga bg | 
211 Brookfield Avenue | ere 
Dunlap, Rev. J. W., LaFollette j 


Foster, Rev. W. G., Chattanooga 
716 Lewis Street 
Hixson, Rev. J. E., Soddy Pls 
Hollenhead, Rev. G. M., Tellico 
*Larson, Rev. B. M., Knoxville 

2131 E. Magnolia Avenue 
Meeks, Rev. B. A., Knoxville gg 
2334 Jefferson Ave. 2 

Vass, Rev. L. C., Chattanooga 
4411 Tennessee Ave. 
Wolfe, Rev. S. M., Farner 


(In Kentucky 


Bley, Miss Effie, Pineville ; 
Davis, Miss Frances, Pinev! le 
Stevenson, Rev. F. D., Corbin 


THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 





